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EXAMINING NEW EMBASSY CONSTRUCTION: 
ARE NEW ADMINISTRATION POLICIES PUT- 
TING AMERICANS OVERSEAS IN DANGER? 


Thursday, July 10, 2014 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Oversight and Government Reform, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:02 a.m., in room 
2154, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Darrell E. Issa (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Issa, Mica, Turner, Jordan, Chaffetz, 
Walberg, Lankford, Amash, Fartenthold, Woodall, Meadows, 
Bentivolio, DeSantis, Cummings, Maloney, Norton, Tierney, Lynch, 
Connolly, Duckworth, Kelly, Welch, Horsford and Grisham. 

Staff present: Alexa Armstrong, Legislative Assistant; Brien 
Beattie, Professional Staff Member; Melissa Beaumont, Assistant 
Clerk; Richard Beutel, Senior Counsel; Molly Boyl, Deputy General 
Counsel and Parliamentarian; Sharon Casey, Senior Assistant 
Clerk; John Cuaderes, Deputy Staff Director; Adam Fromm, Direc- 
tor of Member Services and Committee Operations; Linda Good, 
Chief Clerk; Tyler Grimm, Senior Professional Staff Member; Fred- 
erick Hill, Deputy Staff Director for Communications and Strategy; 
Caroline Ingram, Counsel; Jim Lewis, Senior Policy Advisor; Mark 
Marin, Deputy Staff Director for Oversight; Laura Rush, Deputy 
Chief Clerk; Andrew Shult, Deputy Digital Director; Rebecca Wat- 
kins, Communications Director; Sang Yi, Professional Staff Mem- 
ber; Jennifer Hoffman, Minority Communications Director; Chris 
Knauer, Minority Senior Investigator; Julia Krieger, Minority New 
Media Press Secretary; Juan McCullum, Minority Clerk; Dave 
Rapallo, Minority Staff Director; and Valerie Shen, Minority Coun- 
sel. 

Chairman IsSA. The committee will come to order. 

Today’s hearing. Examining New Embassy Construction, ques- 
tioning, Are New Administration Policies Putting Americans Over- 
seas in Danger? 

The Committee on Oversight and Government Reform exists to 
secure two fundamental principles. First, Americans have a right 
to know that the money Washington takes from them is well spent, 
and second, Americans deserve an efficient, effective Government 
that works for them. 

Our duty on the Oversight and Government Reform Committee 
is to protect these rights. Our solemn responsibility is to hold Gov- 
ernment accountable to taxpayers, because taxpayers have a right 
to know what they get from their Government. It’s our job to work 
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tirelessly in partnership with citizen watchdogs to protect these 
rights and to deliver the facts to the American people and bring 
genuine reform to the Federal bureaucracy. This is our mission 
Statement. 

Today we are examining the results of a Department of State 
2011 decision to transition from a successful program of standard 
embassy design, which stressed security, functionality, to a new 
undefined, loosely defined design excellence program, which has led 
to untimely delays in construction as well as increased cost. These 
delays put American diplomats and their staff in an unnecessary 
risk. Keeping them safe should be our primary priority. 

In response to the 1998 East Africa embassy bombings, the State 
Department implemented sweeping reforms in the way it con- 
structed new embassies and consulates overseas. Among these re- 
forms are the development of a standard embassy design that could 
easily adapt for size and location, the use of design built contract 
delivery method, the implementation of performance management 
and strategic planning principles. These reforms produced an im- 
pressive record of successful overseas facilities construction, lead- 
ing to embassies and consulates being well built on time and on 
budget and offering superior security. 

In 2001, the Government was only building an average of one 
new embassy per year. One new embassy means 200 years to re- 
place all our embassies and consulates. By comparison, in 2006, fol- 
lowing the implementation of the new reforms, the State Depart- 
ment Bureau of Overseas Building Operations, known as OBO, 
opened an unprecedented 14 new facilities. That same year, the 
independent Government Accountability Office, known as GAO, 
found that the construction time for embassy projects had been re- 
duced from 69 months, basically 6 years nearly, to 36 months, 3 
years. In addition to reducing the amount of time required to build 
new embassies, GAO also found that the majority of standard em- 
bassy design projects it reviewed ended up costing significantly less 
than State Department cost estimates. 

The embassy construction program with standard embassy de- 
sign at its core, went on to move a total of 32,000 overseas employ- 
ees into secure facilities by 2013. Starting in 2011, however, the 
State Department decided that a working and efficient program 
wasn’t good enough, and although they will report that they main- 
tained these tools in their toolbox, they have gone to a program 
known internally as Design Excellence. State maintains that the 
new initiative will incorporate the successes of standard embassy 
design while also allowing for more flexibility to adapt its buildings 
to unique environments. 

In reality, however, the committee has learned that under the 
current management, OBO has decided to transition away from 
standard embassy design programs in favor of a unique, 
architecturally sophisticated and more expensive embassies. Em- 
bassies look better and cost more. 

Through this move, this may be visually attractive. The new de- 
sign process does not prioritize security, it prioritizes appearance. 
The new standards view security and safety as something that 
must be designed around and disguised rather than the first pri- 
ority. 
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I am now going to play a short video featuring architects that 
was produced by the State Department about the Design Excel- 
lence Program. 

Please play the clip. 

[Video shown.] 

Chairman ISSA. I am sorry to have to say this, but were our dip- 
lomats in Benghazi murdered because their building felt hostile in 
its context and didn’t welcome the population there? They were 
vulnerable because they were in a non-standard, non-secure build- 
ing, a building in which the refuge point was not designed safely, 
and Chris Stevens died likely of asphyxiation as a result of buying, 
renting an off-the-shelf facility by exception to the requirements for 
a consulate safety facilities. 

Did Americans die in the African embassy bombings because the 
buildings didn’t do enough, to have enough openness and balance 
of security? Are disguising security measures really a good strategy 
to deter terrorist attacks? In the post-September 11th world, is it 
disconcerting to hear State Department pushing these arguments? 
And the answer is yes. 

In May 2013, an internal State Department panel on Diplomatic 
Security organization and management, which arose out of 
Benghazi’s Accountability Review Board’s recommendations, issued 
a final report. In the report, the panel, which was chaired by 
former Under Secretary for Management, here today. Grant Green, 
raised concerns about Design Excellence Program. The panel found 
no evidence for a business case or cost-benefit analysis supporting 
Design Excellence Program. The panel also expressed concern that 
under Design Excellence, fewer facilities can be built over the same 
timeframe, which could leave U.S. Government personnel exposed 
to inadequate facilities for longer periods of time. 

Losing momentum in construction of new or more secured facili- 
ties on time and at a reasonable cost would leave U.S. Government 
employees in harm’s way and expose taxpayers to unnecessary fis- 
cal risk. 

OBO received $2.65 billion in Fiscal Year 2014 for embassy secu- 
rity and construction and maintenance, a significant increase over 
prior years, but how many embassies you build is how many you — 
large a figure you divide into that amount. 

When the department requested and Congress granted a budget 
increase, it was based on Stated need to construct new secure fa- 
cilities, not to produce more architecturally pleasing ones. 

Today, we are conducting oversight of the State Department’s 
Design Excellence Program. Though we have made meaningful and 
very specific document requests to the State Department, to date 
the department has delivered a — has not delivered a single docu- 
ment, and this is unprecedented. 

Today, we are today here to examine whether OBO has proper 
management and program in place to preserve the tremendous 
gains made under the standard embassy design Program in secur- 
ing U.S. Diplomats and their families overseas at a reasonable cost. 

In closing, you are not the people responsible, but people who are 
listening today and watching today at the State Department under- 
stand they have stonewalled our request, they have even used mail 
to disguise — ordinary mail to disguise and delay responses, and 
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this is contemptible. This is serious oversight of the Congress, over 
the very lives and safety of State Department employees. This com- 
mittee is reaching the end of its rope with State Department stall- 
ing. 

You stalled on Benghazi, and 2 years after the tragic death, we 
only learned that, in fact. State Department was complicit with the 
White House in attempting to disguise a false narrative as to how 
and why the consulate was attacked. 

You are not the messengers that will be shot, but understand, 
you may very well be back again and again as the documents that 
were requested finally come in. For that, I am truly sorry that you 
may come back here again and again, but if we do not receive docu- 
ments that were requested in plenty of time, then much of your 
testimony today will be a first round and not, in fact, the definitive 
oversight that we expected do have. 

With that, I recognize the ranking member for his opening State- 
ment. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you for holding this very important hearing. And I thank 
you, all of our witnesses, for being with us today. 

The horrific bombings of our embassies in Kenya and Tanzania 
in 1998 were a watershed moment for our Nation. Following those 
attacks, the State Department reported that 80 percent of its over- 
seas facilities did not, I repeat, did not meet security standards. 
Congress authorized billions of dollars to expedite embassy con- 
struction around the world. As part of this effort, the State Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Overseas Building Operations launched the 
standard embassy design Initiative to promote the use of standard- 
ized designs of small, medium and large embassies. This program 
has been very successful in achieving its goals. Since the year 2000, 
the State Department has constructed 111 new buildings and more 
than 30,000 U.S. personnel — and moved more than 30,000 U.S. 
personnel into safer facilities. 

The program also has its limitations. The program, for example, 
typically requires large parcels of land, which sometimes result in 
buildings being constructed further from urban centers. Critics con- 
tend that this impairs U.S. diplomatic efforts overseas, it makes it 
harder for officials to conduct their work. As one commentator 
noted, the standard embassy design Initiative was, “an expedient 
solution to an urgent problem, but one that narrowly defined an 
embassy as a protected workplace and overlooked its larger rep- 
resentational role.” 

So we commend the tremendous progress made under the stand- 
ard embassy design Initiative, but we must always ask whether we 
can do more. We must ask the question whether we can do better. 
On this committee in particular, we must ask how to make this 
program run even more efficiently and even more effectively. To 
me, there are three basic factors we must consider: one, security; 
two, cost; and three, function. 

In 2011, the Department launched a new embassy construction 
effort called Design Excellence. As I understand it, this effort aims 
to provide the same or better security at the same or lower cost 
while improving the ability of American officials overseas to do 
their jobs. This new program seeks to achieve these goals by being 
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more flexible than the current program. For example, by incor- 
porating more customized designs rather than standard designs, 
the Department may he able to build on smaller or irregular lots. 
This may allow more embassies to be located in urban centers to 
improve the effectiveness and efficiency of our missions. 

These more flexible designs also may reduce costs, lower initial 
construction costs and lower long-term maintenance and operating 
costs. For example, the new U.S. embassy in London, although not 
constructed entirely under this new Design Excellence concept, 
shares many of its principles. According to the State Department, 
this new facility will be more secure than the existing embassy, it 
will be more functional and effective for our diplomatic missions, 
it will be completed on time, and it will be built at no cost to the 
United States taxpayer. This entire project is being funded through 
the proceeds of sales from existing U.S. properties there. 

The challenge with this program, however, is the lack of data. No 
embassies have been constructed to date based entirely on this new 
concept. The new embassy in Mexico City will be the first facility 
constructed from start to finish under this initiative, but it will not 
be completed until 2019 and according to Mr. Green, who’s testi- 
fying here today, the Department has not put together a com- 
prehensive business case that analyzes the potential costs and ben- 
efits of this new program in detail. 

We all know what can happen with the lack of adequate plan- 
ning. Under the previous administration, the new embassy con- 
structed in Iraq went wildly over budget, came in well after the 
deadline, and was plagued with corrupt contractors. It ended up 
costing the American taxpayers hundreds of millions of dollars 
more than it should have, and that money could have been used 
to secure other U.S. facilities and American personnel throughout 
the world. 

So as we evaluate the merits and drawbacks of this new effort, 
we must keep one goal at the top of our list: the security of our 
diplomatic officials serving overseas. 

Mr. Chaffetz, who serves as the chairman of our National Secu- 
rity subcommittee has asked whether this new initiative to cus- 
tomize diplomatic facilities could delay their completion; in other 
words, if customizing is slower than using standard designs? Does 
that keep our people in harms way longer as they wait for new se- 
cure buildings? I believe that this is a legitimate question and a 
legitimate concern, and I want to know from the Department what 
their answer is. 

Our diplomatic officials deserve the safest embassies in the world 
and they also deserve facilities that help them conduct U.S. foreign 
policy in the most effective and efficient manner possible. I truly 
believe that every member of this panel feels the same way. 

And with that, Mr. Chairman, I anxiously look forward to the 
testimony of our witnesses, and I yield back. 

Mr. Mica [presiding]. Thank you, Mr. Cummings. 

I am pleased to recognize the chair of the National 

Mr. Chaffetz. Mr. Chairman? Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Mica. Yes. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Prior to that, can I ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce into the record a number of items? 
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Mr. Mica. Without objection, at this point, do you want to go 
ahead and State your 

Mr. Chaffetz. I would. I would like to introduce into the record, 
the GAO report on embassy construction dated January 2001, an- 
other GAO report from November 2004, regarding embassy con- 
struction, an additional GAO report from June 2006 about embassy 
construction, the July 2010 GAO report, new embassy compounds. 

I would also like to enter into the record a letter that Chairman 
Issa and myself sent on June 23d, 2014, to Secretary Kerry re- 
questing a series of documents that we have not yet received. I 
would also like to enter into the record the response from the State 
Department dated July 3d, which we actually received on July 8th 
of this year. 

And then the final document is the U.S. Department of State Bu- 
reau of Overseas Building Operations fact sheet: CBS News, Are 
Modern U.S. Embassies Becoming Too Costly to Build? They had 
issued a response to a couple news programs. I would like to enter 
that fact sheet back into the record as well. I would ask unanimous 
consent to do so. 

Mr. Mica. Without objection, the request is agreed to. 

Mr. Mica. And now I would like to recognize the gentleman from 
Utah for an opening Statement. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to be clear. This is the beginning of a series of hearings 
that I think are essential to figure out and get to the bottom of the 
truth of a situation that is — that thousands of Americans are facing 
with their mission and their service overseas. 

The Bureau of Overseas Buildings Operations’ core mission is to 
place American officials located overseas into safe, secure facilities 
as fast as possible. I would note for the record that the State De- 
partment budget, overall State Department budget since Fiscal 
Year 2008 has increased more than 58 percent, going from $17 bil- 
lion to over $27 billion, and that security funding from Fiscal Year 
2008 to Fiscal Year 2014 has increased more than 100 percent. 

Prior to 2011 and Design Excellence, the Bureau seemed to be 
fulfilling its core mission, constructing secure overseas facilities 
both quickly and effectively; not only that, they were doing it on 
time and on budget, yet in 2011, OBO decided to take this rare 
government success story and replace it. The new program focuses 
instead on constructing fancy buildings to enhance the U.S. reputa- 
tion around the world, all the while, many Americans are still 
waiting for their new secure facilities. 

Hailed as Design Excellence, the Bureau has subscribed to a 
view that fancy buildings equal successful diplomacy, that officials 
serving overseas and those whom they serve care first and foremost 
about aesthetics and that aesthetics alone can further U.S. diplo- 
matic relations. 

Since the Bureau initiated the major overhaul of its overseas 
construction program 3 years ago, embassy construction has slowed 
significantly while construction costs have sky rocketed to millions 
over initial price tags. Long awaited facilities in less secure cities 
have been delayed for years, while American officials overseas, who 
devote their lives to furthering U.S. interests abroad must remain 
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in unsecured, dated structures awaiting State to construct safer fa- 
cilities. 

Earlier this year I traveled to Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea, 
where I saw firsthand the ill effects of the Bureau’s new Design 
Initiative. There I saw an embassy construction project that was 
originally slated to cost $50 million, yet this has ballooned to a 
price tag of more than $200 million, all in the name of aesthetics. 

During my short visit, there was an attempted carjacking of an 
embassy staffer. This event, along with my conversations with for- 
eign service officials stationed at Port Moresby, allowed me to see 
firsthand that having a fancy building is not high on their list of 
concerns. No one told me, “what we really need is a building that 
represents innovation, humanity and openness,” as Design Excel- 
lence purports. They wanted a facility that offered safety and secu- 
rity for themselves, their families and many visitors. 

Why the Department is allowing foreign service officials to re- 
main in unsecured, dilapidated facilities at the price of aesthetics 
is beyond me. We had a chief of mission there who has tried to se- 
cure his people. They are in an old bank building. It is not secure. 
Those poor people, they work in an office, they have to have an 
armed guard take them from their living facilities to the embassy 
itself, that facility that by any standard is not properly secure. 

In a May 2013 internal State Department panel on Diplomatic 
Security organization and management, which was chaired by 
former Under Secretary for Management, Grant Green, issued its 
final report. The panel found no evidence of a business case or cost- 
benefit analysis supporting Design Excellence. In short, the pro- 
gram has yet to produce results, but introduces significant risks to 
constructing facilities on time, on budget while moving officials 
overseas into secure facilities. 

Despite requesting — and to my ranking member and my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle, we cannot do the work on 
either side of this aisle unless we get the documents and operate 
from the same set of facts. We issued a letter the third week of 
July — I am sorry, third week of June asking for a series of things 
in preparation for this meeting. I have been working with the State 
Department for months. They have known that I’ve been curious 
about this. I have traveled overseas. I have visited a number of fa- 
cilities. Yet despite that, we have not received a single document. 
I got one page that said, we will get this to you as soon as possible. 
And if you look at the document request, to have nothing coming 
into this hearing is inexcusable. 

How can you provide us nothing? We don’t have documents that 
Mr. Lynch or Mr. Welch or myself or Mr. Walberg can look at. How 
can you do that to the Congress? It is a waste of time and money 
and effort. And we will bring you back, we will do it again, but you 
cannot come to the U.S. Congress when we ask you for these basic 
documents and provide us nothing. Our staff worked with you and 
said, if you have problems with, you know, one or two or three of 
the documents, whatever, just give us on a rolling basis what you 
have, and we got nothing. 

And I think on both sides of the aisle, this is a fair criticism. I 
hope my colleagues will, on the other side of the aisle, also, please, 
help us with that. 
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Mr. Cummings. Will the gentleman yield for just 1 second? 

Mr. Chaffetz. Sure. 

Mr. Cummings. I agree that, and I am hoping, Mr. Chaffetz, that 
the witnesses will provide us with reasons as to why we have not 
gotten what we need. You are absolutely right, in order to do over- 
sight, we have to have documents. 

And so I yield back. 

Mr. Chaffetz. And I thank the gentleman. 

Let me give you an example. One of the documents we asked is 
this report on Diplomatic Security organization and management. 
It is on the A1 Jazeera website, and yet our own State Department 
won’t give it to us, so I printed it out on the A1 Jazeera website. 
Why do I have to go to A1 Jazeera to get the information that you 
have and that you are withholding from Congress? 

I will yield back. 

Mr. Mica. Thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Mica. Let me recognize the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Tierney. I am sorry. Mr. Lynch. 

Mr. Lynch. Yes. We all look alike. 

Mr. Mica. Mr. Tierney is the ranking member, he is not here, of 
the subcommittee, but Mr. Lynch is here. And you are given 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Lynch. I’m sure Mr. Tierney would take offense. 

Mr. Mica. I’m sure he would not. You’re much better looking. 

Mr. Lynch. Thank you, sir. I appreciate the gentleman’s cour- 
tesy. 

Let me just say to begin with, we really do need to have prompt, 
accurate response as an oversight committee regarding these mat- 
ters. It helps no one to have the allegation of obstructionism cast 
back and forth here. 

So, I think that some of the gentleman’s from Utah’s complaints 
are well founded about the responsiveness of the State Department 
to our requests. So we need to do better. OK? And that’s from ev- 
erybody up here. There’s just — this committee is coming up on too 
many instances where there has been a long delay in providing in- 
formation. Things blow up and then it looks like you’re being less 
than honest and less than forthcoming, at least with respect to the 
conduct of this committee. 

I will say that like the gentleman from Utah and many members 
on this committee. I’ve spent a lot of time at embassies in some of 
the tougher spots around the world, and we’ve had an ongoing de- 
bate about how to secure the personnel at our embassies. 

And it’s a difficult problem, and I don’t think there’s any cookie 
cutter approach to this and I know that there’s an earlier — before 
the more creative design initiative was adopted, we also had during 
the noth Congress, this was during the Bush Administration, we 
conducted an extensive investigation into the reports of the ramp- 
ant waste, fraud and abuse around the construction of the new em- 
bassy compound in Baghdad, Iraq, and I’ve spent many nights 
there at the old embassy, the new embassy. 

That was a huge expense. It’s going to be very difficult to staff. 
It’s got more staffing requirements than the White House, to be 
honest with you; I think 3,400 people as opposed to, you know. 
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1,700 at the White House. It’s just, you know, it’s just unreason- 
able to expect that that is suitable to our requirements in Baghdad. 

You know, we’ve had situations in Yemen. I’m happy to hear 
that — and when I was there, we had, you know, reconstruction ef- 
forts and strengthening efforts there in Yemen, with good cause. 
We had fruitful discussions, up to a point, with the Syrian Bashar 
al-Assad about relocating our embassy there in Damascus. We 
don’t have it there anymore. I know it’s not staffed, but we’re going 
to have to get around to relocating that. It’s far too vulnerable to 
car bombs. We’re right on a main street. We’ve got to look at that 
again. 

And I do support having a more remote, not necessarily remote, 
but a little bit of a setback for our embassies in and around the 
world, so, and that goes for not only Damascus when we eventually 
get back in there, but also Beirut, but there has been a profound 
lack of oversight in the construction process. 

One of the things I used to do, you know, I was a construction 
manager and that’s what my undergraduate degree is in, so I’ve 
had an opportunity to see how we’re going about this. And there 
is, to put it bluntly, there is great room for improvement here in 
terms of how we’re going about spending this money and as I said 
before, the sort of cookie cutter way that we’ve tried to approach 
this in the past. 

I’ll be very interested in your answers to a number of questions 
regarding some of these arrangements. I know that in the case of 
the Baghdad embassy, we had $130 million plus in questionable 
charges by the first Kuwaiti corporation, that was allegedly en- 
gaged in a $200,000 bribery and kickback scheme in order to obtain 
subcontracts. 

We’ve had flagrant oversight lapses on the part of the State De- 
partment, and that had been previously warned by the Defense De- 
partment audit agency, and it’s just been a series of missteps on 
our part. 

And underlying all of this is just a new world out there in terms 
of the risk to our people in these embassies. Benghazi is one exam- 
ple, although that was not an embassy, still, it. You know, it shows 
us what can go wrong and we have a real obligation here to reas- 
sess the defense protocols that we have at our embassies, and that 
obviously includes how we’re building them and what kind of apron 
of security that we provide for these facilities. 

So. We’ve got to get smart about this in a big hurry. We’ve got 
to be more effective with our architectural design, and we’ve got to 
be much more wise with the expenditure of taxpayer money in sup- 
port of these efforts. We can’t afford to — we can’t afford to fail. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I’ll yield back. 

Chairman ISSA [presiding]. I thank the gentleman. I thank him 
for his important comments. 

And, Mr. Lynch, I thank you for your being a willing traveler to 
tough places. Over the years, you and I have had the privilege of 
going to some of those places. 

Mr. Lynch. Thank you. 

Chairman IsSA. We now welcome our witnesses. Ms. Lydia 
Muniz is the Director of the Bureau of Overseas Building Oper- 
ations at the United States Department of State, and again, OBO, 
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as it’s known. Mr. Casey Jones is a Deputy Director of the Bureau 
of Overseas Buildings and Operations at the United States State 
Department. And the Honorable Grant S. Green, Jr., is the former 
Under Secretary for Management at the Department of State. 

Lady and gentlemen, pursuant to the committee rules, would you 
please rise to take a sworn oath, and raise your right hands, 
please. 

Do you solemnly swear or affirm that the testimony you are 
about to give will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth? Please be seated. 

Let the record reflect that all witnesses answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

In order to allow sufficient time for questions and answers on 
both sides, I would ask that — I’d let you know that your written 
Statements are already part of the record, and so please use your 
5 minutes either to read a portion of that or to other comments as 
you please. 

Ms. Muniz. 


WITNESS STATEMENTS 

STATEMENT OF LYDIA MUNIZ 

Ms. Muniz. Thank you. 

Chairman Issa, Ranking Member 

Chairman IsSA. Oh, and I must tell you, these mics, really want 
them closer to you, not further away in order to be heard, so if you 
will pull it significantly closer, it will make it easier. 

Ms. Muniz. Like this. 

Chairman IsSA. Thank you. 

Ms. Muniz. Chairman Issa, Ranking Member Cummings and 
committee members, I appreciate the opportunity today to discuss 
the State Department’s program to build safe and secure facilities 
for our U.S. Government staff serving abroad. 

I am Lydia Muniz, Director of the Bureau of Overseas Buildings 
Operations. I’ve been with OBO since 2009, and came to the De- 
partment with nearly 20 years of Government and real eState de- 
velopment experience. 

The State Department is deeply committed to the safety and se- 
curity of our personnel overseas. Every new construction project 
that OBO undertakes must and will meet the security and life safe- 
ty standards required by law, by our colleagues in the Bureau of 
Diplomatic Security and by OBO. Security is the cornerstone of our 
building program, and because we have an obligation to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer to be efficient in constructing our facilities, we are 
committed to ensuring that we neither compromise the speed at 
which we can deliver safe facilities nor incur unjustified and unnec- 
essary costs. 

OBO facilities serve as the overseas platform for U.S. diplomacy. 
They provide access to consular services, promote American com- 
mercial interests, ensure food and product safety with trading part- 
ners, and implement programs critical to our national security in- 
terests. Since Congress enacted the Secure Embassy Construction 
and Counterterrorism Act, or SEGA, in 1999, OBO, has with the 
continued support of Congress, completed 76 new embassies and 
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consulates, with 16 more under design and in construction. We 
have moved over 31,000 employees to more secure facilities, with 
plans to move another 14,000 within the next 5 years. 

After 10 years of a successful building program, we examined our 
work and instituted an initiative that deployed the lessons learned 
over the years; this includes how best to construct facilities that 
meet the requirements of our missions abroad, most critically safe- 
ty and security, but also durability, efficiency, flexibility, proximity 
for personnel and visitors, and a platform that serves the needs 
and mission of America abroad. We know that security, safety and 
excellence are mutually reinforcing, not mutually exclusive. 

The standard embassy design, or SED, standardized facility re- 
quirements and the way in which they were met, and created a dis- 
cipline within OBO to deliver those facilities. IJsing the standard 
embassy design, OBO came to better understand the common re- 
quirements of missions, like consular sections and specialized office 
space, but we also learned that while embassies and consulates 
have a number of things in common, they also vary widely. Their 
missions in dense urban environments and in rural areas, posts 
with as few as three staffs to as many as 2,500, some have con- 
sular sections with one window, others have more than 100. 

So while the SED’s provided consistency, we learned that a 
standard design did not always permit OBO to meet the very needs 
of the mission or to deploy taxpayers’ dollars in the most cost-effec- 
tive manner. We learned that we should take into account local 
conditions and materials in order to have buildings perform better 
in the long-term, and to consider not only first costs, but long-term 
operating costs. 

And we recognized that our facilities not only meet the functional 
requirements of our missions, they represent the United States to 
the rest of the world. Our embassies are the most America that 
many who live around the globe will ever see. At a time when it 
is increasingly important that we provide for the security of our 
citizens at home through diplomacy and engagement with people 
around the globe, embassies that convey U.S. values, culture, 
strength and know-how can be instrumental in that effort. 

All of this can and must be done in meeting all of the depart- 
ment’s security standards and without compromising on schedule 
or cost. We must protect our staff abroad, and using the lessons 
learned over the decades, we can design and build embassies and 
consulates that serve our mission and colleagues, are a better value 
to the U.S. taxpayer, and make better use of scarce resources in 
the short and in the long-term. 

I would like to thank Congress for their consistent support of 
OBO’s building program, including in Fiscal Year 2013 providing 
increased funding, to help our program keep apace of inflation. 

In these uncertain times, we know that our facilities must keep 
our staff safe and secure. The Excellence Initiative will ensure 
that, will meet the needs of our missions and will provide the best 
value to the American taxpayer. 

Chairman ISSA. Thank you. 

[The prepared Statement of Ms. Muniz follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF LYDIA MUNIZ 

DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF OVERSEAS BUILDINGS OPERATIONS 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT AND GOVERNMENT REFORM 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

JULY 10, 2014 


Chairman Issa, Ranking Member Cummings, and Members of the Committee - I 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the State 
Department's program to build safe and secure facilities for our U.S. government 
staff serving abroad. 

The President's policy and the Department's fiscal year 2015 budget request of 
$2,016 billion for the Bureau of Overseas Buildings Operations (OBO) was fully 
funded in the recent House Appropriations Committee mark at a higher level of 
$2,063 billion with strong bi-partisan support. OBO's mission reflects a strong 
commitment to safeguard our colleagues who serve our country's foreign policy 
missions overseas, and to securing our facilities that support this mandate. 

Like you, the State Department is deeply committed to the safety and security of 
our personnel serving overseas. 

Therefore, every new design and construction project that OBO undertakes both 
must and will meet the security and life safety standards required by law and by 
our team of experts and professionals in the Bureau of Diplomatic Security and 
within OBO. We work with DS at all steps of the process to ensure security 
considerations are first and foremost in our operations. 

Security is the cornerstone for new embassy and consulate construction. Our 
program is developed and our facilities are built on that foundation. And because 
we have an obligation to the American taxpayer to be efficient in building our 
facilities, the Department is committed to ensuring that our building program 
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neither compromises the speed at which we can deliver secure facilities nor 
incurs unjustified and unnecessary costs. 

We must protect our staff serving abroad. And, using the lessons learned over 
decades, we can design and build embassies and consulates that serve our 
mission and colleagues, are a better value to the U.S. taxpayer, and make better 
use of scarce resources - in the short and long term. 

We know at OBO that security, safety and excellence in diplomatic facilities are 
mutually reinforcing - not mutually exclusive - goals. 

The Excellence Initiative at OBO deploys the lessons our professionals have 
learned over the years on how best to construct well-designed and well-built 
facilities that meet the requirements of our Missions abroad - most critically 
safety and security - but also durability, efficiency, flexibility, proximity for 
personnel and visitors, and a platform that serves the needs and mission of 
America abroad. 

We can build facilities that meet all of these objectives - and we are committed to 
doing so at the same cost and on the same, or faster, timeline. 

As this Committee knows, OBO is responsible for the facility needs of all U.S. 
government personnel serving abroad under Chief of Mission Authority. These 
facilities serve as the platform from which the U.S. communicates its values, 
promotes its interests, engages with counterparts and provides critical services. 
Our embassies and consulates provide access to visa and consular services, 
including American Citizen Services; promote American commercial interests; 
ensure food and product safety with trading partners; and implement programs 
critical to our foreign policy and national security interests. All of these functions 
are impacted by the location and functional design of our facilities. 

OBO manages the worldwide design, construction, acquisition, sale, maintenance 
and use of overseas real property. OBO's portfolio includes; 275 missions in 190 
countries; over $7.5 billion in projects in design or construction; over 1,100 office 
spaces and over 14,000 residential units. This translates to over 34 million square 
feet of owned property and 35 million square feet of leased property. 
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Our portfolio includes historic embassies, consulates and residences; long-term 
purpose-built embassies and consulates; interim use facilities - that include 
everything from adaptive re-use of existing facilities to containerized housing and 
offices. The portfolio also comprises Chief of Mission and staff residences; Marine 
quarters and support facilities - which range from warehouses, vehicle 
maintenance and fueling facilities to airfields and emergency medical units. 

With over 1,000 employees in Washington and serving abroad, OBO administers 
an annual capital security construction budget of $2.2 billion and an operating 
budget of over $700 million. To this base. Congress has added infusions of 
supplemental funding to support projects in Iraq, Afghanistan, Pakistan, Tripoli 
and beyond as well as facilities for new Marine Security Guard detachments. 

In all cases, OBO's mission is the same - providing safe, secure and functional 
facilities that support the needs of our personnel serving abroad and the foreign 
policy objectives of the U.S. government. 

In response to the 1998 bombings of our embassies in Nairobi and Dar es Salaam, 
Congress enacted the Secure Embassy Construction and Counterterrorism Act 
(SECCA). At that time, an Accountability Review Board estimated that at least 
85% of our overseas facilities were vulnerable to terrorist attack. 

in 2004, the Department proposed the Capital Security Cost Sharing (CSCS) 
Program to provide a critical and reliable source of funding to plan, design and 
build new embassies and consulates that meet all department security and life 
safety standards. In 2005, Congress funded the Program and has consistently 
supported it since its implementation. 

Since the enactment of SECCA and the Capital Security Construction Program, 
OBO, with the support of Congress, has completed 76 new consulates and 
embassies, with 16 more under design and in construction. We have moved over 
31,000 employees from all U.S. government agencies to safer, more secure 
facilities and plan to move another 14,000 within the next 5 years. 

After 10 years of a successful building program, we have examined our work for 
lessons learned to determine how best to move forward in the years to come. 
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Our goal is and remains to develop the next generation of safe, secure, high 
performance embassies. 

The goal of the Standard Embassy Design (SED), which was developed in 2002, 
was to design and build as many embassies as quickly as the funding provided 
allowed. It accomplished that by standardizing requirements and the way in 
which those requirements were met and by creating a discipline within OBO to 
deliver those facilities. 

Using this approach, OBO came to better understand the common requirements 
of missions - from consular sections to specialized office space; what is needed to 
keep design and construction projects moving forward and on schedule - in spite 
of evolving needs and the not uncommon desire of missions to change 
requirements mid-project; and about establishing and keeping projects within 
budget. 

OBO also learned that while embassies and consulates have a number of things in 
common, they also vary widely. The Department has missions from Antananarivo 
to Moscow - from London to Port Moresby to Ulaanbaatar; from developed 
countries and dense urban environments to suburban and rural areas, with little 
or no outside infrastructure, amenities, or support capacity. The Department has 
posts with as few as three staff to as many as twenty-five hundred; some have 
consular sections with just 1 window to serve the population; while others have 
more than 100. 

Thus, while a one-size-fits-all approach to Embassy and Consulate design provided 
consistency, it did not always provide the right fit for the function of post. The 
SED required a minimum of ten acres on which to build, without regard to the 
location and the surroundings. The SED also envisioned that all embassies and 
consulates would have stand-alone warehouses and shops - and standard sized 
dining facilities, commissaries, mail rooms and medical units, among other 
elements, despite the size of the post; and that they would use similar building 
materials, though we build in climates and conditions that range from sea fronts 
to deserts to tropics; and from environments where temperatures are either well 
above 90 degrees or dip well below freezing for more than half of the year. 
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Over time we learned what the SED allowed us to do well, but we also learned 
that the SED did not always permit OBO to meet the varied needs of the mission 
of posts or to deploy taxpayers' dollars in the most cost-effective fashion. 

Our successful experience with the SED taught us that we could improve by 
building on its best elements - while maintaining security. We learned that we 
could take into account the local conditions to design and build facilities that take 
advantage of what might be abundant in a particular location - for example, rain 
or sun; and to consider what is or isn't expensive in the long term - such as water 
and electricity to significantly reduce operating costs - saving millions of dollars 
every year and for as many years as the Department operates any given facility. 

We learned that we should take into account local conditions and materials in 
order to use materials that will not only perform well in the long term, but that 
might be locally available and significantly less expensive to obtain and install. 

We also learned to consider not only first costs but long term operating costs. 
Savings on materials and equipment - whether building cladding, flooring or a 
boiler - is a sound investment if they need only be replaced every 30 years or 
more as opposed to in 5 or 10 years. 

Finally, we recognized that our embassies and consulates do more than meet the 
functional requirements of our missions, including life safety and security - they 
represent the United States to the host nation. 

Our embassies and consulates are the most of America that many who live 
around the globe will ever see. Our buildings are visited and experienced by many 
thousands of people - whether there on business, attending an event promoting 
American ideas or products or simply passing by on their way to another location. 
At a time when it is increasingly important that we provide for the security of our 
citizens at home through diplomacy and engagement with people around the 
globe - embassies and consulates that convey our values, culture, strength and 
know-how can be instrumental in that effort. 

And all of this can and must be done meeting all of the Department's security 
standards - and without compromising on schedule or cost. 
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This is what Excellence in Diplomatic Facilities is about - building on the successes 
and lessons of the past, including the SED, to develop the next generation of 
secure, high performance embassies and consulates. It establishes an enduring 
process to deliver safe, secure, functional facilities for U.S. officials serving 
abroad. 

I want to conclude by thanking Congress for being such an important partner in 
helping to ensure our staff abroad serves in more secure facilities. Congress has 
consistently supported the CSCS program - and, in FY 2013, provided increased 
funding to help the program keep apace of inflation. We will continue to live up 
to our commitments to place our staff in secure facilities and to build on the cost 
and schedule precedent set by the SED. 

In these uncertain times we know that our facilities must keep our staff safe and 
secure; the Excellence Initiative - by building on years of accumulated knowledge, 
lessons learned and best industry practices and technology - will help ensure 
that. In an increasingly varied, complex and evolving world, we know that 
Excellence will continue to meet the needs of our foreign Missions. And in this 
constrained budget environment, we know excellence provides the best value for 
the American taxpayer. 
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Chairman IssA. Mr. Jones. 


STATEMENT OF CASEY JONES 

Mr. Jones. Good morning, Chairman Issa, Ranking Member 
Cummings and members of the committee. Thank you for the op- 
portunity to appear before you today. 

I am a Deputy Director in the Bureau of Overseas Buildings Op- 
erations at the U.S. Department of State and have served in this 
position since October 2013. 

The safety and security of the individuals who work for the U.S. 
Government agencies overseas and creating and maintaining safe 
and secure facilities in all parts of the world is critical to the De- 
partment. I know firsthand the reality of living in a high threat en- 
vironment as part of a foreign mission. As a child, I lived in Paki- 
stan through periods of marshal law and civil unrest. In 
Islamabad, we lived on the grounds of the embassy, returning to 
the United States just months before it was stormed in November 
1979. This experience had a profound impact on me. 

Security has been OBO’s top priority since the 1998 bombings of 
the American embassies in Dar es Salaam and Nairobi. For 10 
years, OBO executed a successful building program utilizing a 
standard embassy design. This work is now being enhanced by our 
Excellence in Diplomatic Facilities Initiative, which will build the 
next generation of safe and secure facilities. 

I want to assure you that the Excellence Initiative does not di- 
minish the safety and security of new embassies. Every office with- 
in OBO, real eState, design, engineering, construction, facilities 
cost, and security was involved in developing the initiative, as well 
as collaboration with other bureaus, including Diplomatic Security. 
Briefings on the proposed improvements were provided to the de- 
partment, Congress and the industry at large. 

The Excellence Initiative is about constructing cost-effective 
buildings, buildings that meet all of the requirements for our mis- 
sions, safety and security chief among them, but including function, 
durability, flexibility and efficiency. DS and OBO worked together 
throughout planning, design, construction and day-to-day oper- 
ations of diplomatic facilities. 

I also want to assure you that the Excellence Initiative does not 
lengthen the delivery time of new embassies and consulates. OBO 
uses two common delivery methods for its projects. Both methods 
have time, cost, design control and risk implications. That must be 
evaluated. The choice of which to use depends on the unique condi- 
tions of the building project. Under Excellence, OBO will utilize 
whichever method is most cost-effective, most expedient and re- 
duces the most risk. 

Finally, I want to assure you that Excellence does not increase 
project budgets of new embassies and consulates. OBO establishes 
project budgets whether for an Excellence project or a standard em- 
bassy design that are based on scope, local conditions and prior 
year cost information. 
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OBO has a depth and breadth of data that allows us to be very 
accurate in setting project budgets for new, safe and secure build- 
ings, but OBO cannot anticipate every potential impact. Real world 
events, unforeseen cost increases in materials, civil unrest, cur- 
rency fluctuations, and natural disasters can affect our projects. 

We are also not immune to policy changes. If the U.S. Govern- 
ment decides it is in the Nation’s best interests to significantly in- 
crease or decrease the size of a mission or change the functions lo- 
cated at a post, the cost of our projects are impacted, sometimes 
significantly. 

An example of this is the new embassy compound in Port 
Moresby. In 2011, OBO awarded a contract to build a standard 
lock-and-leave embassy. In spring 2013, with construction well un- 
derway, the U.S. Government made two policy decisions that sig- 
nificantly changed the project. 

First, a Marine guard detachment was added, and second, staff 
population was increased by almost 75 percent. The cost-benefit 
analysis conducted by OBO concluded that the additional require- 
ments could not be accommodated in the existing contract without 
incurring an additional $24 million over the de-scoping scenario. As 
a result, OBO stopped the remaining work, and will re-compete a 
modified project with the additional requirements. This option uti- 
lizes what has already been built onsite, provides the best value, 
and yields the best end product. Continuing with the contract as 
is would not have provided safer, more secure facilities any faster. 

As Deputy Director at OBO, I want to emphasize that I take the 
responsibility to provide safe and secure facilities very seriously 
and that there has not been, nor will there be, a move away from 
that critical mission. 

Diplomatic facilities are an essential function of our national in- 
terests. The individuals who represent the U.S. deserve safe and 
secure workplaces and as good stewards of taxpayer dollars, it is 
our goal to see that those resources are invested wisely. 

Thank you. 

Chairman ISSA. Thank you. 

[The prepared Statement of Mr. Jones follows:] 
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JULY 10, 2014 

Good morning Chairman Issa, Ranking Member Cummings and Members of the 
Committee. Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss 
the U.S. Department of State's physical platform for the U.S. government's 
presence overseas and its role in protecting our employees. 

I am the Deputy Director for the Project Development, Coordination, and Support, 
Directorate and the Construction, Facilities, and Security Management 
Directorate in the Bureau of Overseas Buildings Operations (OBO) at the U.S. 
Department of State, and have served in this position since October 2013. 

The safety and security of the individuals who work for all the government 
agencies that come under Chief of Mission authority, and creating and 
maintaining safe and secure facilities in all parts of the world is critical to the 
Department. Although I have only been with the Department a short time, I know 
firsthand the reality of living in a high threat environment as part of a foreign 
mission. 

My father was employed by the United States Agency for International 
Development, and served in India and Pakistan. I grew up in Pakistan at a time of 
civil unrest and through periods of martial law. In Lahore, we spent weeks 
restricted to our home with the sound of intermittent gunfire in the streets, in 
Islamabad we lived on the grounds of the embassy, returning to the United States 
Just months before it was stormed in November 1979. Like all Americans, we 
were horrified by the images of the embassy compound overrun, billowing smoke 
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and enflamed; and we worried about the fate of our friends and neighbors. 

When the survivors returned, my father and I were among those who greeted the 
plane at Dulles airport. We comforted friends and invited them into our home. 
We listened to first-hand accounts of the terrifying situation they faced. This 
experience at a young age had a profound impact on me. 

Security is our top priority, and during the last 16 years - since the August 1998 
bombings of the American embassies in Dar es Salaam and Nairobi - OBO has 
successfully moved over 31,000 people into safer, more secure facilities and is on 
target to increase that number by over 14,000 in the next five years. I am proud 
of the important role that our organization has played in this effort. 

Security is always at the top of our mind. It drives our commitment to build the 
best diplomatic facilities in the world. And this work has now been enhanced by 
our Excellence in Diplomatic Facilities initiative, which will help us build the next 
generation of safe and secure facilities. 

Excellence in Diplomatic Facilities is a management initiative aimed at improving 
OBO's business processes and in so doing improving the buildings we build. We 
seek to utilize the best methods, technologies, and expertise to serve the 
interests of U.S. diplomacy and the U.S. taxpayer by building safer, more secure, 
and more cost effective buildings and do so in the most efficient and effective 
manner. 

The development of the Excellence initiative was a highly participatory process 
that began in 2010 to ensure we were continuing to improve our work. Seven 
internal, multi-disciplinary working groups were tasked with reviewing every 
major aspect of OBO's building program. The working groups, representing ail 
OBO disciplines, met frequently to discuss how to improve our policies, processes, 
and procedures. 

Every office within OBO was involved. Real estate professionals, cost estimators, 
architects, engineers, project managers, construction executives, facilities 
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managers, generalists, budget and policy analysts, and security personnel took 
part in the process. Input from other Bureaus in the Department, including the 
Bureau of Diplomatic Security was sought and other federal agencies were 
consulted. Briefings on the proposed improvements were provided within OBO, 
the Department, to Congress, and the design, engineering, facilities management, 
and construction industry at large. 

OBO originally adopted the term "design excellence" to describe the approach, 
but this designation failed to capture the breadth of the holistic effort to improve 
every aspect of our buildings: standard practices for real estate acquisition, 
security methods and technologies, cost management, construction 
management, and facilities management, in addition to the management of 
design, in 2013, the initiative was more accurately renamed "Excellence in 
Diplomatic Facilities." 

In the end, the Excellence initiative is about putting in place standard processes 
that ensure we build cost effective buildings that meet all of the requirements for 
our missions— safety and security chief among them. These requirements also 
include durability, efficiency, flexibility, and proximity to counterparts and users. 
The Excellence initiative aims to provide a diplomatic platform that represents 
America and demonstrates American know how and ingenuity. 

I want to assure you that we will continue to provide safe and secure facilities 
under the Excellence initiative. 

Security requirements and standards for the protection of U.S. government 
personnel and facilities abroad are established by law and the Overseas Security 
Policy Board (OSPB), which is chaired by the Bureau of Diplomatic Security (DS). 
These requirements and standards are clearly articulated in the Department's 
Foreign Affairs Manual and Foreign Affairs Handbook. New embassy and 
consulate buildings constructed under the Excellence initiative will meet these 
requirements and standards. 
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In addition, OBO Fire and Life Safety Officers certify that our buildings fully 
comply with the National Fire Protection Association's Life Safety Code and the 
international Building Code before a certificate of occupancy is issued. 

Both DS and OBO work collaboratively at every stage of the process: at site 
selection, through the design phase, on the construction site, and in the day-to- 
day operation of the facility. Weekly meetings with OBO and DS take place on 
both program and building-related issues, from the highest level of the Bureau to 
the staff that executes and manages embassy projects. These meetings ensure 
we facilitate a timely resolution to any security-related issues. Further, for new 
construction or major renovation projects that include the storage of classified 
material or activities. Diplomatic Security certifies the project's design and 
accredits the building facility prior to occupancy. 

I also want to assure you that appropriate flexibility in the design of new embassy 
and consulate compounds does not lengthen delivery time. 

OBO uses two primary delivery methods for its design and construction projects: 
Design/Build and Design/Bid/Build. 

Delivery methods establish the project schedule and the delivery time. They have 
time, cost, risk and design control implications that must be evaluated relative to 
the needs of each project. The Department critical elements of each particular 
project must be evaluated in order to select the best delivery method for each 
circumstance. 

Under Design/Buiid, a project is bid to a contractor to manage both the design 
and construction. Under Design/Bid/Build, an architect produces a fully 
developed design that is then bid to a construction contractor who builds the 
project. Both methods are common in the construction industry. Neither is 
better in every case. The choice of which to use depends on the unique 
conditions associated with the building project. 
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Because the delivery of OBO projects is driven by the year in which the 
construction contract is awarded, when there is sufficient planning and design 
time up front, OBO is inclined to utilize the Design/Bid/Build method. 

Design/Bid/Build gives the owner more control over the quality of the finished 
construction, because there is no uncertainty as to what the construction 
contractor is being asked to build. Design/Bid/Build allows the construction 
contractor to finish the construction faster, once the contract has been awarded, 
because the design is complete. 

When more limited planning and design time is available, OBO is inclined to use 
Design/Build. 

OBO will utilize whichever method is most cost effective, most expedient, and 
reduces the most risk. 

I also want to assure you that the Excellence initiative does not compromise 
project budgets. OBO establishes project budgets - whether for an Excellence 
project or a standard embassy design - that are fixed based on scope, local 
conditions, and prior year cost information for our buildings. 

Having designed and constructed 76 new embassy and consulate compounds 
under a myriad of conditions over the last 16 years, OBO has a depth and a 
breadth of data that allows us to be very accurate in setting project budgets for 
new, safe and secure buildings. This will not change under the Excellence 
initiative. 

Obviously OBO cannot anticipate every potential impact. Real world events affect 
our projects just as much as they do others in the design and construction 
industry. Our projects are not immune to unforeseen cost increases in 
construction materials or shortages, contractor performance, fuel shortages, 
disruption due to civil unrest, currency fluctuations, weather events, natural 
disasters, and the like. 
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We are also not immune to policy changes. If the U.S. government decides it is in 
the nation's best interests to significantly increase or decrease the size of a 
mission or change the functions located at a post, the cost of our projects are 
impacted, sometimes significantly. 

An example, recently in the news, is the new Embassy compound in Port 
Moresby, Papua New Guinea. In 2011, OBO awarded a contract to build a 
standard, secure mini-embassy compound that was approximately 44,000 gross 
square feet with 41 desks for a "lock and leave post," meaning a diplomatic 
mission with very limited classified operations and no Marine Security guard 
protection. 

In spring 2013, with construction underway, the U.S. government, responding to 
geo-political changes, made policy decisions that significantly changed the 
project, largely driven by the booming prospects for hydrocarbon extraction - and 
increased business activity - in the region. A U.S. Marine Security Guard 
detachment was added and the staff population was increased by almost 75% 
from 41 to 71 desks. Altogether more than approximately 38,000 gross square 
feet of building space, including classified space, was added to the project, about 
an 85% increase. 

The additional requirements could not be absorbed without either putting the 
construction contract on hold or de-scoping it. OBO conducted a cost benefit 
analysis to determine the best option. The analysis concluded that keeping the 
construction contractor on site would still require a partial suspension of work 
and could cost $24 million or more. As a result, OBO made the decision to de- 
scope the remaining work on the construction contract and re-compete the 
project with the additional scope, once the design of the additional requirements 
was completed. 

This option maximizes the utilization of what has already been built on site, 
provides the best value, and yields the best end product. 
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Continuing with the contract as is to build a "lock and leave" post for 41 desks, 
would not have provided safer or more secure facilities any faster than the option 
we are moving forward with today. Post could not have been co-located onto the 
facility and there would not be a Marine Security Guard presence. 

As Deputy Director at OBO I want to re-emphasize, that I take the responsibility to 
provide safe and secure facilities for the U.S. government overseas very seriously 
and that there has not been nor will there be a move away from that core and 
critical mission. 

Diplomatic facilities are a critical function of our national interests. The 
individuals who represent the United States deserve safe and secure workplaces. 
As good stewards of taxpayer dollars, it is our goal to see that that those 
resources are invested efficiently and effectively. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman ISSA. Mr. Green. 


STATEMENT OF THE HON. GRANT S. GREEN, JR. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
pleased to be here this morning to respond to your questions re- 
lated to embassy security. 

My background, part of which has been mentioned, I served as 
Under Secretary of State for Management for 4 years under Colin 
Powell, I subsequently served as a commissioner on the Commis- 
sion for Wartime Contracting in Iraq and Afghanistan, and most 
recently chaired the panel that has been talked about here, which 
looked at the management and the organization of Diplomatic Se- 
curity. This panel grew out of the Accountability Review Board fol- 
lowing Benghazi that was chaired by Admiral Mullen and Ambas- 
sador Pickering. 

As we on the panel progressed with our deliberations, we looked 
at one thing, and we looked at many things, but one thing we 
looked at was the relationship of Diplomatic Security to other bu- 
reaus and organizations both within the State Department and 
across the Government where appropriate. Obviously OBO, a close 
partner of Diplomatic Security, was included in that. 

As we talked to many DS employees and others who are familiar 
and certainly concerned with security issues, it became evident 
that they had security concerns with certain aspects of Design Ex- 
cellence. 

You know, we can talk about the importance of security, the 
President includes it in his letter to all chiefs of mission. Secretary 
Kerry has Stated publicly that that is his most important mission, 
is to protect the people working for this country overseas. 

But when we hear from people who are close to DS, OBO oper- 
ations and they have voiced concern, then we were concerned, and 
as a result, we came up with a number of observations and a rec- 
ommendation. It wasn’t to throw the baby out with the bathwater, 
it wasn’t to say do away with this crazy scheme and go back to 
standard embassy design. 

All we said was. State Department, you need to take an in depth 
look at the security implications of this program. 

So with that, Mr. Chairman, I conclude my opening remarks and 
would be happy to answer any questions. 

Chairman IsSA. Thank you. 

Chairman IsSA. Ms. Muniz, I just want to go through briefly one 
embassy, not including the ones that were primarily here. On a bi- 
partisan basis, with staff from both sides, I went to London and I 
looked at the facility there, and we understand that is an iconic fa- 
cility. 

The justification for a glass curtain wall building, and a stunning 
appearance and an even a moat has a great deal to do with our 
relationship with our most close — one of our most and perhaps our 
most close ally. Is that correct? 

Ms. Muniz. Yes. I think that’s accurate. 
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Chairman ISSA. And it’s not part of either standard design or De- 
sign Excellence? It has its own purpose. 

Ms. Muniz. That’s accurate. 

Chairman IsSA. Let me ask — ^yes. Would you turn your mic on 
when you answer, please? 

Ms. Muniz. Yes, that’s accurate. 

Chairman IsSA. But I have one question, which is, do you believe 
that it is a good policy for Congress to ever say you can spend all 
that you get from the sale of other buildings, not a penny more, 
and no encouragement to spend a penny less? And that’s really a 
yes or no. Do you believe that is a good policy, because that’s what 
they’re doing there? 

Ms. Muniz. I think that, as you noted, London is unique, it’s 

Chairman IssA. I know, but I really want the yes or no, because 
I want to get on with the rest of the time. 

The Congress made a decision and State Department is spending 
every penny, adjusting up or down based on how much money they 
have, they’re spending every penny that they got from all the reve- 
nues that they had on there. They’re not spending any more, be- 
cause they are prohibited by Congress, but they’re not spending 
any less; and we watched as they’re adding and subtracting to 
reach that. 

Do you believe that that is an appropriate way to design any 
building? Yes or no, please. 

Ms. Muniz. I can’t answer yes are or no. These are unique cir- 
cumstances. London 

Chairman IssA. Ma’am. 

Ms. Muniz [continuing]. Allowed us 

Chairman IsSA. The issue — no, no. And my time’s limited. Do you 
believe that that is appropriate doing it that way? 

First of all, do you disagree that that’s what they’re doing, is 
they’re spending exactly what they got from the sales? Yes or no? 

Ms. Muniz. They’re spending marginally less. The budget has 
been fixed, and there should be additional income coming from the 
sales of proceeds back to the U.S. Government. 

Chairman IssA. I wish that was so. That’s not the report we got 
on a bipartisan basis less than 2 weeks ago. 

OK. I’ll consider that you’re not going to answer the other ques- 
tion yes or no, but I’ll answer it for you. No, it is not appropriate 
to say spend all the money you can get. They could have spent 
$200 million less and we could have built two other embassies. If 
they needed $200 million more to do it right, we should have con- 
sidered that and it should have been made in a request. That is 
not how the private sector builds corporate headquarters or any- 
thing else. I don’t want to get into the details of that building, be- 
cause it’s not a part of it here. 

Mr. Green, basic, basic question that you found in your study. 
Standard embassy designs have a certain look, which could be 
modified quite a bit, but is it fair to say that what they look like 
to a great extent is like industrial, commercial office buildings all 
over America, what is commonly called Class B or concrete tilt-up 
buildings that are made to look nice, but they’re ultimately fairly 
industrial? 
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Mr. Green. I don’t think so. I think when we adapt the facade 
of a building, the goal there was to fit it in with the culture, the 
country, to make it as unattractive as we possibly could, and in my 
time at the Department, I visited more than 100 of our posts over- 
seas. 

Chairman IssA. Well, how about Burkina Faso? 

Mr. Green. About which? 

Chairman IssA. Burkina Faso. If we could put one of those up. 
I think it’s important, because quite frankly. Design Excellence 
seems to be about pretty look. You see those two buildings? 

Mr. Green. Uh-huh. 

Chairman IsSA. Now, the State Department has not given us any 
of the information for us to evaluate the cost per desk or anything 
else, but, which makes it very hard to do some of the assessment, 
but your study shows us that they’re not cost justifying. The build- 
ing on the top is made with non-local materials that are only made 
in three places in the world, this concrete facade. It clearly is an 
architectural design rendering to a great extent, not necessarily all 
functional. It’s not a standard build. It cost a lot of money and it’s 
in an area in which there are more security guards than there are 
embassy personnel at desk. It’s a high risk area. 

Is that justified versus a standard built, in your opinion? If I 
need 550 people to provide security for 400 embassy personnel, do 
I in fact have a place in which the priorities should be on looking 
pretty for the population so that they can be happy with us? 

Mr. Green. Not in my opinion. 

Chairman IssA. Security, if it takes 550 people to protect 400 
people, is that a place in which there’s any question about what the 
priorities should be? 

Mr. Green. No. The priority has got to be security. In the de- 
partment, there’s always this argument, whether it be with em- 
bassy construction, or anything else, we used to — or housing, for 
example. We used to have those who would say, we need to be out 
in the community, we need to live out in the community. There 
were others who say, I don’t want to live out there, because of the 
hazard. I want to be on a compound. 

If you pin people down, security is the most important to them. 
So 

Chairman IssA. Well, let me just ask one closing question, be- 
cause I have picture after picture, cost after cost, and we are going 
to have some of these folks back here once the State Department 
delivers the actual arithmetic so that we can evaluate it. 

But, Mr. Green, I know that you were above the folks here, and 
so you oversaw people doing the jobs of Muniz and Jones, but from 
a construction standpoint, from what you were trying to achieve, 
during your tenure, weren’t we essentially making a decision to cut 
out architectural fees and changes that made embassies dissimilar 
versus similar? 

Mr. Green. I don’t know that we were trying to make embassies 
similar, but we were trying to stay within a fixed amount of money 
so we could build as many embassies as we could to get as many 
people out of harms way as we could. If they weren’t as beautiful 
as somebody might like, that wasn’t the main factor. The main fac- 
tor was get embassies built. 
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As you mentioned, there were — after the Inman report after the 
Beirut bombing, we had 120 some odd embassies that were rated 
unsatisfactory, and what we wanted to do was get as many of those 
fixed as we could. 

And, you know, as I said. I’ve been to 100 of our posts. Are all 
of them beautiful? No, they’re not beautiful, but I think — in fact, 
I opened Dar es Salaam in Nairobi after the bombing when we 
opened new embassies there, and they’re fine. 

Chairman IssA. Well, I want to give you a chance to answer, Ms. 
Muniz, but I want to get two things into the record. 

First of all, the pretty building on the top is in the 19th most 
dangerous highest priority area, so this is an embassy that needs 
to be built sooner rather than later and which security is clearly 
one of our greatest concerns. 

Second, I want to mention that my trip to Britain was inter- 
esting in that as the Ambassador and key staff went through and 
explained to me how awful the embassy was and how desperately 
we need to replace it, he also, of course, reminded me that this 
rather ugly, dysfunctional building was designed by the man that 
designed Dulles Airport. 

That it was built during a time in which Design Excellence, gor- 
geous buildings, were in the modernist, eye of the beholder, and we 
were building them all over the world, and that, in fact. Design Ex- 
cellence is in fact inherently like a designer suit, it ages more 
quickly than if you will, the industrial look. 

But if you have any other answers, I wanted to make sure I gave 
you that opportunity. 

Ms. Muniz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

What I would like to add — what I’d like to go back to, really, 
when talking about this project is that as my colleague, Casey, 
noted, we base our budgets on standard embassy design budgets, 
on the number of desks, on the local context, which has us taking 
into account distance to get materials, we fix that budget and we 
work within that budget. 

So the building that you see that might be more attractive, might 
be more tailored to the missions in question 

Chairman IssA. OK. Well, when we’ve 

Ms. Muniz. Would cost no more 

Chairman IsSA [continuing]. When we have the numbers 

Ms. Muniz [continuing]. Than the standard 

Chairman IssA. Well, when we have the numbers, we can have 
that discussion. I would love to hear your answers today, but since 
the State Department has refused to comply with a lawful request 
for any data, even one shred of it, we only have, if you will, sort 
of the whistleblower side of it, we don’t have your side, but I will 
say that to fly in concrete from Europe for the top building, to me 
is a questionable item that I’m going to want to see why those ma- 
terials were chosen over materials that could be provided more lo- 
cally. 

Mr. Cummings. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sitting here, I want us to take a deep breath and focus on 
what you said, Mr. Green: security. When all is said and done, a 
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lot of these buildings will be in existence when we’re dead and 
gone. 

And this is our watch, we have a moment in time right now to 
get this right, not just for our present diplomatic corps, but for gen- 
erations yet unborn. 

And I want us to stay focused, because I think we can kind of 
drift off and not zero in and that’s why I think one of Mr. 
Chaffetz’s comments about the data that we’ve asked for is so im- 
portant, so that we can try to figure this thing out using the best 
information that we have in the time that we have. 

And so with that backdrop, I want to go to you, Mr. Green and 
let me start by — ^you know. Congressman Chaffetz, who serves as 
the chairman of our national security subcommittee, has raised a 
legitimate question about whether this new Design Excellence Ini- 
tiative to customize diplomatic facilities could delay their comple- 
tion. 

Mr. Green, you raised a similar concern in your report, which 
said this, “despite schedule, cost assurances from OBO, there is 
concern that fewer facilities” and you just said this a minute ago, 
too, “embassies, consulates can be built on the same timeframe, 
leaving more personnel exposed in inadequate facilities for longer 
periods of time.” 

Mr. Green, can you elaborate briefly, and what are some of the 
challenges with customizing versus using standard designs? And 
you said a moment ago that you didn’t say throw the baby out with 
the bathwater, you said we need to make, you said, certain rec- 
ommendations and I assume that you were saying, look, we just 
want to be practical 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Cummings [continuing]. To get back to that security theme, 
cost and function so that we can be effective and efficient in what 
we’re doing. So could you comment, please, sir? 

Mr. Green. Sure. Yes, sir. 

The observations that we made, and this is in the report, are cer- 
tainly not all inclusive. This wasn’t six smart guys in the mess hall 
that dreamed these things up. These were based on comments we 
got from security experts who work with OBO on a daily basis. I 
would tell you for one, if you could build a beautiful embassy under 
Design Excellence and you can do it as fast and it doesn’t cost any- 
more, I’m all for it. I don’t care. I don’t care what we build. 

But what I am concerned with, it’s just not logical to the people 
we talk to and frankly to me that you can build under Design Ex- 
cellence, as quickly and as cost effectively as we did under Stand- 
ard Embassy Design. You know, to pull a design off the shelf and 
build it and adopt the facade in a way that is fitting with the 
local — the country as opposed to going through a design bid/build 
with architects and builders, it just doesn’t make sense. Now, if you 
can show me with facts and figures that it does. I’ll salute and 
agree with you. 

Mr. Cummings. There’s one thing that you did not mention, and 
I assume you meant to, function, too. You talk about security. No. 
1 


Mr. Green. Sure. 
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Mr. Cummings [continuing]. Cost and function. So you want to 
make sure they function properly, too. 

Mr. Green. Yes, absolutely. And I think that, you know. Stand- 
ard Embassy Design was a living, breathing thing. I mean, there 
were reviews done constantly and, sure, was everything perfect? 
No. The ceiling is too high. We can’t put the light bulbs in, or we 
don’t have enough parking or the medical facility is not large 
enough and those challenges were addressed periodically and 
Standard Embassy Design was modified accordingly. 

Function is certainly important, and I think that the director 
mentioned 100 consular windows versus one. That should — and 
maybe that happened. But that should be worked out as you’re 
planning the design in a certain country that says, you know, five 
consular windows aren’t enough for us. And hopefully within the 
budget we can adopt that. 

Mr. Cummings. Now, Ms. Muniz, what’s your response and, will 
the Design Excellence program delay embassy construction? 

Ms. Muniz. My response is no, but I need to go into detail, which 
can sometimes lose folks, but if you would bear with me. 

First of all, we use two different methods to deliver projects at 
OBO. We use design/build and we use design bid/build. Sometimes 
we don’t have a lot of advance notice. Sometimes we need to turn 
around and we need to go into Tripoli immediately, set up an em- 
bassy and move quickly. But because our appropriation is regular, 
it allows us to do advance year planning very easily. 

So what we’re able to do is, we know in any given Fiscal Year 
that we’re going to do these five embassies, we design before. But 
because we are going to get under the excellence initiative to 100- 
percent designs, when we award the contract, the duration from 
award to cutting the ribbon and letting people into that safe, se- 
cure facility is actually shorter. Because we will only be doing con- 
struction; we will not be doing design and construction after the 
award of the project. 

If we don’t have a lot of advance notice, I think that we really 
do need to go back to design/build and re-examine the type of build- 
ing that we would put in place. But, I think what’s great about this 
initiative and this new approach is that it will allow us not only 
to meet the same schedules but in cases to improve on them. 

Mr. Cummings. Now, what do you have to say to that, Mr. 
Green? 

Mr. Green. Well, I mean. I’m not 

Chairman ISSA. Your microphone, please. 

Mr. Green. I’m not an architect, nor am I an engineer. And if 
OBO contends that they can build things as quickly, you know, I 
may or may not question it. All I’m saying is the folks that work 
with OBO on a regular basis questioned it. 

Mr. Cummings. Now, Ms. Muniz, the new United States embassy 
in Iraq was built during the previous administration. Is that right? 

Mr. Green. Uh-huh. 

Mr. Cummings. Before the department started the Design Excel- 
lence program. 

Ms. Muniz. Yes, that is 

Mr. Cummings. That project was fraught with delays, cost over- 
runs, contractor corruption. In fact, this committee found 7 years 
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ago back in 2007 that the project was delayed 16 months and the 
cost to the United States taxpayer was $144 million more than 
originally projected. So the issue of delays and increased cost can 
occur regardless of whether the department uses Standard Em- 
bassy Design, concept or Design Excellence concept. Would you all 
agree on that? Do you agree? 

Mr. Green. I would agree. Baghdad was kind of a unique situa- 
tion. Once it had been planned initially, then the Defense Depart- 
ment wanted to put more people in there so we had to modify the 
size of it. And I’m sure there were many, many other things that, 
you know, I want to be there, I want 15 desks instead of three. It 
was a moving train, believe me. 

Mr. Cummings. Ms. Muniz? 

Ms. Muniz. I think that’s accurate. In fairness, as my colleague, 
Mr. Jones, pointed out, we build in different environments. There 
are all kinds of things that our projects are subject to which can 
complicate delivery. The Department, the country can decide to 
change the staffing pattern significantly and require us to modify. 
War, shortages, natural disasters can impact those schedules. 

So while I haven’t looked at the Iraq project in detail. I’ve looked 
forward since coming to OBO, I do think that in difficult environ- 
ments, as folks who know construction firsthand, those can have a 
real impact. 

But I do think that having a dialog with Congress, with our ap- 
propriators, our authorizers, and this committee, on such changes 
so that people understand those changes I think can be helpful. 

Mr. Cummings. Mr. Chairman, as I close, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to enter into the record a letter sent to the State Department 
on October 9, 2007, by the committee’s previous Chairman Henry 
Waxman describing in detail the many flaws with the construction 
of the U.S. Embassy in Iraq in 2007. 

Chairman IssA. Without objection, so ordered. 

Chairman IsSA. And if the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. Cummings. Of course. 

Chairman IsSA. I want to join with you. I was on the committee 
at that time. Chairman Waxman did a great job of exposing that 
our wartime construction of an embassy as Fortress USA, as a base 
for when we departed and with vague ideas of what they wanted 
at the beginning, and ever changing was the best example of a bad 
example of how to build an emb^assy. I think the ranking member 
has made a good point that that is exactly what we don’t want to 
be doing. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman IsSA. Thank you. If I could have the indulgence for 30 
seconds to followup on the ranking member. 

Mr. Green, I just want to have the public sort of understand 
something about the Standard Design. If we were looking, let’s say, 
a 737 aircraft, something most people have flown in that are listen- 
ing, they started making them in the late 1960’s, early 1970’s, and 
they are very different than they are today. But it’s a continuous 
design that at any given time the 737 is a standard built. 

Would that be somewhat similar to how the evolution of stand- 
ard built goes, is that what you build 20 years from now would be, 
the standard would change over time, but the idea is to effectively 
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have a continuously improving product like a 737 Boeing aircraft 
that everyone kind of recognizes it but it keeps getting better over 
time? 

Mr. Green. I think that’s a fair analogy. 

Chairman IssA. OK. Well, and Ms. Muniz, same idea. We all un- 
derstand it’s not a fixed design but an evolution of a standard 
build. Thank you. 

Mr. Chaffetz. 

Mr. Chaffetz. I thank the chairman, and I thank you for hold- 
ing this hearing. It is pivotal. 

Ms. Muniz, in response to a CBS morning news program and a 
CBS evening news program. State Department was able to put out 
its fact sheet. They did produce those documents, but, again, no 
documents produced to the U.S. Congress. In this you say all facili- 
ties will be delivered on the same, if not shorter schedules. There’s 
no evidence to the contrary. 

Do you have any examples of a Design Excellence building, that 
is coming in on time or as a shorter schedule than Standard Em- 
bassy Design, and do you have any examples of any building that 
has been built for less-than money or less than the money that we 
would have spent under Standard Embassy Design? 

Ms. Muniz. Thank you for that question. What I would like to 
go over is that, as the committee knows, the process to 

Mr. Chaffetz. No, no, no. I’m sorry. I have 5 minutes, and I’ve 
got like 100 questions. Do you have a single example of success as 
you have Stated it? 

Ms. Muniz. Yes. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Which one? 

Ms. Muniz. There are Early Excellence Initiative projects. There 
was one in 2011, one in 2012. There are three in 2014. 

Mr. Chaffetz. I need the names of these facilities. 

Ms. Muniz. We could submit that for the record, and I will take 
a bit more time to go over those. All of those are on budget and 
on schedule. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Hold on. I’m sorry, but you have already taken 
up a minute and-a-half. You’re going to give us the names of these 
buildings, and when will you give them to us? 

Ms. Muniz. 2011 is 

Mr. Chaffetz. No, no, no. You said you want to submit them for 
the record. When are you going to give them the Congress? What 
are the names of these buildings? 

Ms. Muniz. I could give them to you now or we could leave it 

Mr. Chaffetz. Go ahead. 

Ms. Muniz. 2011 is Vientiane; 2012 is Emabon; 2013, 
N’Djamena, Nouakchott, Paramaribo. Those are Early Excellence 
Initiatives. The first projects that will be awarded under the full 
initiative and the new standards are in Fiscal Year 2014. Those are 
typically awarded at the end of the fiscal year, and they are all on 
budget and on schedule and we will provide additional data about 
those projects as soon as those projects are awarded. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Let’s go to Port Moresby for a second, because I 
had a chance to go visit there in February. When was that origi- 
nally slated to be completed? 

Ms. Muniz. In 2014. 
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Mr. Chaffetz. May 2014, correct? 

Ms. Muniz. Yes. 

Mr. Chaffetz. And now when is it slated to be completed? 

Ms. Muniz. In early 2018. 

Mr. Chaeeetz. So they’re having to stay in the same facility. It 
is exceptionally dangerous, correct? 

Ms. Muniz. The reason Port Moresby is on the vulnerability list 
and getting a new embassy is because it’s dangerous. 

Mr. Chaffetz. When did you get the final determination that the 
Marines were going to be located at Port Moresby? 

Ms. Muniz. The embassy that is being built in Port Moresby was 
based on numbers that were provided in 2008. As the committee 
members know, the numbers and the program for embassies is not 
set by OBO. It’s set by the policy side of the Department. 

Mr. Chaefetz. I’m asking you, when did you get notification that 
Marines would be located at Port Moresby? 

Ms. Muniz. We were awarded the contract in 2011. Two years 
into the construction of that project we were notified that Marines 
would be going to Port Moresby and that a staff of 41 had in- 
creased by 31. Including the Marines, that’s a doubling of the size 
of the embassy. 

There was no way to continue with the project in a way that al- 
lowed us to deploy our resources intelligently that would have al- 
lowed diplomatic security to certify the building and to co-locate all 
of the staff. We made the modifications that were necessary based 
on real changes that reflected American priorities in Port Moresby. 

Mr. Chaffetz. So I am going to try again. When did you get the 
official notification that you were getting Marines? 

Ms. Muniz. 2013. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Can you provide that to this body? 

Ms. Muniz. Yes. 

Mr. Chaffetz. And when will I get that? 

Ms. Muniz. The Department is part of that answer, so we will 
provide that as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Chaffetz. This is the challenge, chairman. 

If it’s so dangerous and they need Marines, why aren’t they there 
now? 

Ms. Muniz. The deployment of Marines is not something which 
is within OBO’s purview, so I would refer that question back to DS. 
We could get back to you on that. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Again, you have got to get back to us on it. 

Mr. Chaefetz. Tell me, what happened, so that cost was going 
to be what? Originally under Standard Embassy Design it was 
going to be an expense of roughly $50 million was the projection, 
correct? 

Ms. Muniz. No, that’s inaccurate. The $50 million is the con- 
struction contract only. The information that we provided to the 
committee and to the CBS reporter who reported on this is that the 
budget was $79 million. Let’s call it $80 million. 

Mr. Chaffetz. And what’s the budget now? 

Ms. Muniz. The budget is not yet reconfirmed. I think we’re 
going to be close to $200 million. 
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Mr. Chaffetz. Wait a second. Wait a second. It’s not recon- 
firmed? What about this document here that I have that has ini- 
tials on it? It says will remain $211 million for this option. 

Ms. Muniz. We believe that the cost will be under that. We are 
at 35 percent design. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Why? So, but that is what was signed off on. 

Ms. Muniz. That is not what was signed off on. That is not a 
final budget. 

Mr. Chaffetz. We will go through that in further detail. I pass 
my time, and I’ve got a host of other questions, chairman. 

Chairman ISSA. I thank the gentleman. 

We now go to the gentleman from Massachusetts, the other Mr. 
Tierney, Congressman Lynch. 

Mr. Lynch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And again, I appreciate this and I know we’re beating up on the 
State Department a little bit. So I do want to say to be fair that 
the State Department did turn around an immediate request from 
the chairman last weekend to support a delegation to inspect the 
embassy in London. That request came in on a Friday. The CODEL 
left on a Sunday and the meetings and briefings were lined up for 
Monday. Usually, CODELs, congressional delegations, are planned 
for weeks ahead, so the department should be thanked, I think, for 
the effort in helping the committee do that inspection. 

But I would caution you, and to your colleagues that have the 
authority to approve oversight committee CODELs for inspecting 
these various embassies, that we do need cooperation. We need co- 
operation right now in Iraq, and I know you have limited resources, 
but we have a responsibility here as the civilian part of this Gov- 
ernment to get in and make sure that our folks are safe so we need 
cooperation there. We need cooperation in Yemen, we need coopera- 
tion in Afghanistan. 

And so we understand very well the trepidation that you have. 
But, this is a necessary part of our job, and we need full coopera- 
tion from the State Department on doing oversight. It’s not just 
your job; it’s also our job. So we just want to amplify our need to 
get in and out of these countries as expeditiously as possible, and 
we apologize for any diversion of resources to make that happen, 
but if we’re going to sign off on a budget, we need to know what 
the situation is on the ground. We owe that to the taxpayers and 
also to the personnel that are in these facilities. So enough of that. 

I do want to talk a little bit, Ms. Muniz, about the drawback. I 
understand, you know, Mr. Chaffetz has an affinity for the Stand- 
ard Design, but looking at it, it requires a pretty good parcel of 
land in order to set it down. This is the problem we had with 
Bashar al-Assad in Damascus. We’re sort of downtown there. We’re 
on street, very exposed. We were trying at that point to try to get 
the set design configuration for the new embassy there, new loca- 
tion. 

So, there was nothing downtown, so we end up further out. That 
exposes us even though we would have sort of Mr. Chaffetz’s idea 
about set design with an apron of security there. We would have 
to be further out, out of town with a long commute for our people 
once they fly in. They will be very much exposed in getting to the 
embassy. 
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This is the same problem we have had in Afghanistan. The most 
dangerous drive, you know, in recent years is when delegations fly 
in to Afghanistan and then you’ve got to drive up that road 
through Massoud Circle out to the embassy. They tried to tip my 
car over there in that rotary there a while back. A bunch of people 
very upset about somebody flushing a Quran down the toilet or 
something like that and, you know, the crowds just went wild. But, 
so putting our people out in a remote location is not the safest re- 
sult for our embassy either. 

Tell me the answer, how to configure this. Now, you haven’t 
abandoned that whole set design, right? Is that still on the table 
when the land is available? 

Ms. Muniz. Thank you for the question. Let me try to reply to 
it quickly. You make a great point. Part of the difficulty of the 
Standard Embassy Design is that it was a largely horizontal solu- 
tion, so that where land is abundant, where we could still be on 
that much property in close proximity to our colleagues so that 
we’re not required to travel back and forth, which has not only se- 
curity but extensive cost implications, it made sense. 

But in a lot of the cities that we’re required to build in now, not 
only is it not possible to find those 10 acres; if we were able to find 
it, it is extra ordinarily expensive. The example of London. We are 
building on less than 5 acres, 4.9 acres. Property in London is very 
expensive. It makes a huge difference to be able to be on a smaller 
plot of land while still meeting all the security requirements in- 
cluding the legal requirement for 100-foot setback. 

But, so both cost and security, I think, play, but it also gives us 
a lot of flexibility in building in all of the locations that we need 
to build in where 10 acres may simply not be available. 

Mr. Lynch. Yes. So what you’re saying is, does the Design Excel- 
lence model gives you that flexibility? 

Ms. Muniz. It absolutely gives us that flexibility. 

Mr. Lynch. Yes. All right. You know, when I try to think about 
the different locations and the different demands, the different en- 
vironments that our embassies have to operate in, you know, it 
does give me pause to, you know, try to come up with a one-size- 
fits-all solution to that, which I think the set design more or less 
requires and I do support your ability to have modifications on that 
more toward the Design Excellence piece. 

But, you know, sometimes we do have what someone, a casual 
observer might observe as being, you know, far beyond what is nec- 
essary. So you have to caution people on the cost aspect of that, 
as well. 

I have exhausted my time and I’ll yield back. 

Mr. Chaffetz [presiding]. Will the gentleman yield for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. Lynch. Sure I would. Sure I would. 

Mr. Chaffetz. I believe there are multiple examples of Standard 
Embassy Design on less than 10 acres. 

And one of the concerns I have is we have multiple GAO reports, 
we have an Inspector General report all confirming that these 
buildings in general, there’s some exceptions, but we are coming in 
under budget and faster. And 
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Mr. Lynch. Well, you know, just to reclaim my time just for a 
minute, you know, the Baghdad embassy, though, dear Lord, that 
was $750 million. That was three quarters of a billion dollars. 

Mr. Chaffetz. And Baghdad is not a Standard Embassy Design. 

Mr. Lynch. It’s modified. That’s what it started out as. I mean, 
we have more than 10 acres there. We have got, you know, we’ve 
got the ideal situation. So all I’m saying is it’s not just a question 
of one method versus the other. I think that, you know, whatever 
allows us some flexibility to consider the situation on the ground 
would probably provide the best — and I don’t disagree with the 
points you’re raising. I don’t. I don’t. 

I just think that it is so varied, the landscape under which the, 
you know, OBO and the State Department have to operate, they 
need that flexibility. That’s all I’m saying. 

Thank you. I yield back. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Gentleman yield backs. 

We will now recognize the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. 
Walberg for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Walberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you the 
panel for being here. 

I just opened my Statement having had the privilege to travel to 
a number of embassies and consulates in regions of a great insecu- 
rity. My impression of our public servants that are in those posi- 
tions was enhanced, increased almost to disbelief that some would 
take those positioning’s. So we do want to make sure that they are 
cared for appropriately. We want to make sure the taxpayers are 
cared for appropriately, as well. 

And I would add my comments to those already requesting that 
you please convey to people who can get us documents that we 
have been requesting. It’s so important when I’ve been listening to 
questioning already and find disagreements on numbers, on size 
figures and things like that, simply because we don’t have the in- 
formation. And we can’t do the work. I don’t expect any hard drive 
to break down, I hope not, before we get that information, but we 
really need that. 

In your testimony, Ms. Muniz and Mr. Jones, you talk about the 
development of Design Excellence. You talk how working with 
them was a very participatory process within the State Depart- 
ment. Can you describe how the Bureau of Diplomatic Security 
participated in development of this divine excellence? Divine excel- 
lence, we know that works, but Design Excellence. 

Ms. Muniz. The foundation of our excellence 

Mr. Walberg. Your microphone, please. 

Ms. Muniz. I’m sorry. 

Mr. Chafeetz. You can move that microphone up closer. Thank 
you. 

Ms. Muniz. I’m sorry. 

The foundation of the excellence initiative, sort of our base going- 
in Statement was we are not changing the security standards, pe- 
riod. I have been in discussions with my colleagues in diplomatic 
security at the highest levels and at the working level and have 
made that assurance. I think that that is what is most important 
to them, and they have every reason to insist that that still be the 
case. 
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Mr. Walberg. Did they clear 

Ms. Muniz. Yes, they did. 

Mr. Walberg [continuing]. On Design Excellence? 

Ms. Muniz. They cleared our process yes, and they support the 
process, yes. 

Mr. Walberg. Who cleared? 

Ms. Muniz. I would have to get back to you on the clearances, 
but, again, how we put those buildings together is in the respon- 
sibilities of the Bureau of Overseas Buildings Operations. To the 
degree that we continue to build facilities that meet all of diplo- 
matic security’s concerns, that’s what they need to sign off, in addi- 
tion to understanding that we not add cost or add time to schedules 
in a way that would also jeopardize security, and we have com- 
mitted to not doing that. 

Mr. Walberg. But they haven’t signed off yet or they have 
signed off? 

Ms. Muniz. We have the support at the highest levels of diplo- 
matic security in moving forward with this. A formal signoff within 
the department was not in the process, but they have signed off on 
our documents describing the process and how we’re going to go 
about it. 

Mr. Walberg. Could you get those documents to us? Could I give 
you that assignment 

Ms. Muniz. Yes. 

Mr. Walberg [continuing]. To get those documents to us. 

Ms. Muniz. I would also like, if I could, a number of members 
have mentioned the document request. I would like to convey, both 
personally and professionally, that I take seriously the role of this 
committee and of other congressional committees. It was a vast re- 
quest. We are working as quickly as we can to collect that informa- 
tion together and will get information to the committee. 

Mr. Walberg. But, again, even the information that was in A1 
Jazeera didn’t come to us. 

Ms. Muniz. I understand. 

Mr. Walberg. And, you know, that — I appreciate your emotion 
on that. I appreciate your promise, your intentions, but we really 
need the documents. 

Mr. Green, the panel on diplomatic security organization and 
management, a group which you chaired, says in its final report 
that, “that it understands the desire to have embassies and con- 
sulates be more welcoming and to reflect the openness of American 
Society;” and that, “OBO is convinced that Design Excellence has 
widespread support within the department.” However, the report 
also mentions that from a diplomatic security standpoint, there are 
questions raised by the changes under way in the embassy con- 
struction program. 

The question is, can you explain what those concerns are from 
a security perspective? 

Mr. Green. Sure. And we outline them in the report and I’d 
leave that to the committee to read at your leisure. But, there’s an- 
other one that came up later and it goes to an earlier discussion 
here about the flexibility that Design Excellence provides in real 
estate and smaller places. That is one of the areas that DS really 
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objected to in our discussions with them, both urban sites and 
smaller areas. 

Are we going to just have more waivers for the 100-foot setback? 
I know the difficulty in transiting if you’re out in the boondocks 
somewhere. But there’s got to be some accommodation. If security, 
in fact, is our most important issue, then, and let me quote from 
an OBO document here, it says, “Whenever possible, sites will be 
selected in urban areas, allowing U.S. Embassies and consulates to 
contribute to the civic and urban fabric of those host cities. Special 
attention will be paid to the general ensemble of surrounding build- 
ings, streets and public spaces, which the embassies and consulates 
will form a part.” 

What DS doesn’t want is something on the street that a car 
bomb can drive up to and blow a hole in the wall. So I agree with 
the flexibility. There are cost issues as the director has mentioned. 
But some way, as we recommend it in our report, the Department 
has got to do an in-depth analysis of the security implications be- 
fore you just start building downtown. 

Mr. Walberg. I appreciate that. My time has expired. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Yes, I was going to say the gentleman’s time has 
expired. I thank the gentleman. 

Now recognize the gentlewoman from Illinois, Ms. Kelly for 5 
minutes. 

Ms. Kelly. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

The independent Benghazi Accountability Review Board made 
several recommendations to enhance embassy security, including 
the creation of a panel to evaluate the organization and manage- 
ment of the Bureau of Diplomatic Security. Mr. Green, you led this 
panel, which issued a report last year raising concerns with the De- 
sign Excellence program. 

This report Stated, “While the panel agrees that special consider- 
ation for posts in places like London and Paris are warranted, secu- 
rity concerns for many other posts deserve serious consideration.” 
The report also found, “no evidence of a business case or cost ben- 
efit analysis supporting this initiative.” Mr. Green, is that correct? 

Mr. Green. When we did the report, there was no evidence of 
any business case or cost benefit analysis. That’s correct. 

Ms. Kelly. And why is such a study worthwhile? 

Mr. Green. Why is such the study that we did worthwhile? 

Ms. Kelly. Or why 

Mr. Green. This was only one recommendation of 35. There were 
34 other recommendations that dealt with DS management and op- 
erations and organization and training. So this was only one which 
came to light as we begin to talk to DS people that express concern 
about security. 

Ms. Kelly. OK. And has the Department responded to this find- 
ing and 

Mr. Green. No, the Department has not responded to any of 
these recommendations. I’ve heard informally that they’ve accepted 
in part or in whole 30 of the 35, but I frankly was not expecting 
them to respond. This was a report that was asked for by the Un- 
dersecretary for management based on the ARB recommendation. 
We did the report. We turned it in and went home. 
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Ms. Kelly. So you’re saying there’s no cost benefit study on the 
new initiative? 

Mr. Green. Not that I know of. 

Ms. Kelly. Director, I gather the department has not dismissed 
Mr. Green’s panel in its finding as irrelevant. So what has the De- 
partment done in response to the report? 

Ms. Muniz. Typically, a cost benefit analysis is done before we 
go into a scenario where there’s additional cost to make sure that 
that additional cost is warranted. As I’ve explained and assured 
the committee, there’s no additional cost under the excellence ini- 
tiative. We’re setting budgets based on Standard Embassy Design 
budgets. If anything, we are hoping that costs will go down as 
we’re able to look at longer-term operating cost and to make deci- 
sions that allow us to effect that. 

The recommendation was also that we ensure — that we look at 
what the impact was on security. Again, as I’ve explained to the 
committee and to the members, there’s no impact on security. We 
will meet all of the security standards. Two of those standards, as 
you know, are in law, that’s setback and colocation. 

So as Mr. Green describes the concern about being on urban 
plots, we will always meet that set back that is required in law re- 
gardless of being in a smaller plot. It is simply that the ability to 
have a building go up rather than be horizontal, to not have a 
warehouse in a place where we’re able to get materials in realtime 
and to build one would be wasteful. We’re able to take those into 
consideration and build on smaller pieces of property. 

Mr. Connolly. Would my friend yield just for a second? 

Ms. Kelly. Yes. 

Mr. Connolly. Would you please remind us what the setback re- 
quirement is? 

Ms. Muniz. The setback requirement is 100 feet. 

Ms. Kelly. Mr. Green, any other comment about the director’s 
response? 

Mr. Green. No. 

Ms. Kelly. OK. Well, I’d like to thank you and your committee 
for the work on the panel. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Would the gentlewoman yield for a moment? 

Ms. Kelly. Yes. 

Mr. Chaffetz. On the one hand, Ms. Muniz, you say you’re con- 
fident that it is going to come under budget. At that same time, 
we don’t have a cost benefit analysis. That hasn’t been done, cor- 
rect? 

Ms. Muniz. I’ve not said under budget; I’ve said on budget. 

Mr. Chaffetz. You were hoping that it would come under budg- 
et, but 

Ms. Muniz. No. The Department sets budgets, OBO sets budgets 
based on number of desks and based on the program for a facility. 
We use historical data, historical data accumulated from the con- 
struction of the Standard Embassy Design to set our budgets. We 
know that people work 

Mr. Chaffetz. But you have no completed Design Excellence 
building. In fact, you used as an example N’Djamena, which is in 
Chad, as a success story, correct? That was one of your examples. 
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If we went to Chad right now and looked at N’Djamena what would 
we see? 

Ms. Muniz. It’s one of the early projects that I described. 

Mr. Chaffetz. What would we see if we went to Chad? You used 
it as an example of success. What would we see if we went to 
N’Djamena? 

Ms. Muniz. I am not certain what we would see. I’m obviously 
not 

Mr. Chaffetz. Do we even have a hole in the ground yet? 

Ms. Muniz. I don’t have the status of the N’Djamena project 
right in front of me. 

Mr. Chaeeetz. You came up with the example, and I’m telling 
you that it’s not even scheduled to be completed until October 
2016. We’re not even sure if there’s a hole in the ground yet and 
you’re using that as a success story; am I wrong? 

Ms. Muniz. I described the projects that were awarded using the 
excellence principles. To say that those projects are awarded is not 
the same thing as to say that those projects are completed. 

Mr. Chaeeetz. Do you have any completed studies or any com- 
pleted projects under the standard, or under the Design Excellence 
program? 

Ms. Muniz. As I explained, we do not. The first project that we 
awarded as a variation on the excellence initiative was in 2011. 
The first real projects that we were awarded — we will award, as I 
Stated, are in 2014. That is this fiscal year. 

Mr. Chaeeetz. So the success that you have is just the awards. 
It’s not actually achieving. 

Time is expired. I appreciate the gentlewoman from Illinois yield- 
ing me time. 

We will now recognize the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. 
Bentivolio for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Bentivolio. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you for being here today to testify. The chairman earlier 
alluded to the beauty is in the eye of the beholder, and I can tell 
you from experience, the sandbag bunker looks really good to a sol- 
dier under a mortor attack, but I am sure that we don’t want to 
build the embassies looking like a sandbag bunker. But I know we 
do have a need for curb appeal. But after going through these re- 
ports and talking to some other people outside of this hearing, I 
just have a real few simple questions. 

I want to know, do we have a final number for the Baghdad em- 
bassy cost? 

Ms. Muniz. I believe we do, but I don’t have it at the top of my 
head. 

Mr. Bentivolio. I heard that the contractor made over $500 mil- 
lion profit. Did you hear the same thing? $500 million in profit? 

Ms. Muniz. Again, this was a project that was awarded 
years 

Mr. Bentivolio. One of the most expensive embassies ever built. 

Ms. Muniz [continuing]. Years ahead of my time, under the Bush 
Administration. 

Mr. Bentivolio. Well, you have access to those numbers? 

Ms. Muniz. Yes, and we can certainly provide those to the com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. Bentivolio. Great. 

Mr. Bentivolio. And what did we say the London embassy is 
going to cost? 

Ms. Muniz. The total project cost for London is near a billion dol- 
lars. If you exclude 

Mr. Bentivolio. A billion dollars. How many people are going to 
work in there? 

Ms. Muniz. If you exclude the property price, it is under $800 
million. The cost to do a major rehabilitation and security upgrades 
of the existing chancery, which would have never met security 
standards including two in law, we have spent $730 million. 

Mr. Bentivolio. I understand the need. For $1 billion, I would 
probably — well, we can’t say that. We do need an embassy in Lon- 
don. But $1 billion seems like we should be looking at some alter- 
natives. I know in places like Iraq we use Hesco barriers, concrete, 
prefabricated concrete barriers that are placed relatively quickly in 
times of danger. 

I have some questions in regards to costs, let’s see, rap heavy re- 
enforcement, standoff distance of 100 feet, I understand, steel 
structures with curtain walls, all kinds of things that, well, deal 
with security but you’re putting more emphasis, it seems, on curb 
appeal. 

And I just, a few more questions. Can you give me a few rein- 
forced concrete examples of how moving to this new design strategy 
enhances security? 

Ms. Muniz. So I think London is a great example, and I would 
like to speak in that context. 

Mr. Bentivolio. A billion dollars worth. Yes, you have my 

Ms. Muniz. We sold the properties that were existing in London, 
this is a project that did not have to be done, for net zero for the 
taxpayer. We are able to 100 percent replace those facilities for $50 
million more than it would have cost to do massive upgrades to the 
existing facilities that would have still left it vulnerable due to set- 
back. No colocation and not meeting other security examples. We 
are able to build the brand new embassy. 

Mr. Bentivolio. Would it hurt to be outside of London, just out- 
side of London where the cost is less expensive? One billion dollars. 

Ms. Muniz. I would argue, in London it would hurt to be outside 
of London. 

Mr. Bentivolio. Did you have a uniform layout for all embassy 
facilities which could aid security personnel in training during 
emergencies? I mean, you have to go from one embassy to the next. 
Everything is different. The design plan is different. Everything 
seems to be tailored at expensive costs. 

Ms. Muniz. Our diplomatic security staff are incredibly skilled, 
and right now they deal with a wide variety of context and of build- 
ings. 

I would also like to say that if we stayed with the Standard Em- 
bassy Design which basically had two separate bars of construction, 
it is less efficient, it is harder to get from one bar to the other than 
a cube, London is a good example of that, and to build more effi- 
ciently also saves dramatically in terms of cost. 

Mr. Bentivolio. A billion dollars for an embassy, and that is ef- 
ficient. I just have a real problem with that because having experi- 
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enced in Iraq and Vietnam, I know we build the same bunkers, 
pretty much the same standard design, a few improvements here 
and there by they suffice. I know we can do the same thing with 
a more modern building uses standard format design either going 
up or out. 

You could probably have three standard designs that would fit 
just about anywhere. Why do I know that? Because I have experi- 
ence in that business. You know, we build our military vehicles 
pretty much the same way. They’re compartmentalized. We can 
drive an Abrams tank and change the engine out in a matter of 
hours. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a real problem with $1 billion designs and 
costs when contractors are making $500 million profit on some of 
our most expensive embassies. 

Thank you very much. I yield back. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Thank the gentleman. 

Now recognize the gentleman from Vermont, Mr. Welch for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Welch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. You’ve got a pretty hard job. It really is. But two 
things: One, Mr. Lynch indicated a gratitude for your cooperation 
in turning around a CODEL; second, I know the chairman of the 
subcommittee sent some requests for information. It is helpful to 
the committee. It is a burden on you, but it really makes for a bet- 
ter life all around if there can be as much cooperation as possible 
in a timely way, but I do want to acknowledge the hard work that 
you have to do. 

One question I have is, how much — I mean, the costs are high. 
How much of the complications that you face day-to-day in making 
decisions about an embassy wherever it may be, have to do with 
the enormous security requirements that now seem to be part of 
everything? And I’ll ask you, Ms. Muniz. 

Ms. Muniz. I think the security requirements clearly signifi- 
cantly add to the expense, but I don’t know that anybody in the 
State Department on this committee would call into question the 
need for those security measures, both operationally during build- 
ing and the measures physically that are put in place. But it does, 
when you look at the average cost of an embassy as compared to 
an office building on the market, those costs are very different but 
they are really driven by what are some of the safest facilities in 
the world. 

Mr. Welch. Well, Mr. Green, you know, one of the things that 
I find a little bit troubling is when I visit embassies, they’re remote 
in many cases and difficult working circumstances, it seems, for 
some of the embassy personnel as a result of the security require- 
ments and is there some indication that there are some cases 
where too much security actually interferes with the ability of the 
embassy personnel to do their job effectively? 

Mr. Green. I would say generally no, but if you talk about ac- 
cess, for example, for employees, particularly non-U. S. employees 
who are held up going through various security check points, pos- 
sibly there is. But I think generally DS is not going to spend money 
to over-secure a place. If anything, we probably have some that are 
under secured. 
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Mr. Welch. OK. Well, that’s helpful. 

And Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to yield the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. Connolly. Would my colleague yield his time, Mr. Welch? 

Mr. Welch. Yes. I want to yield my time to Mr. Chaffetz. 

Mr. Connolly. Oh, I’m sorry. I’m sorry. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Go ahead. If you wanted to, go ahead. 

Mr. Welch. All right. I yield my time to Mr. Connolly. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Connolly. I thank my friend. I’m sorry for the misunder- 
standing. 

You know, this is not a theoretical discussion. Mr. Green, when 
you were in the Reagan Administration I was in the Senate, and 
I went to Beirut for the embassy bombing, no setback, right on the 
main thoroughfare, and I had a friend killed. Bill McIntyre in that 
bombing embassy, and of course, our embassy was bombed again 
in Beirut, to say nothing of the Marine barracks at the Beirut air- 
port. 

Kenya, Tanzania, some of the loudest critics of, you know, the 
cost of security and securing our embassies, of course, are the first 
to talk about the lack of security in Benghazi and it is a balance. 
But security, we have learned all too painfully, is a very important 
component in making decisions about fortifying setbacks and the 
like. Is that not true, Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green. It is the most important decision. 

Mr. Connolly. Now, let me ask, how do we balance, though, the 
need for accessibility, the need for visibility, the need for conven- 
ience in another country? I mean, we cannot forget, it isn’t just 
about us and our security and convenience. It’s also about the pop- 
ulation, our embassy consulate is serving. Lots of people want to 
get visas and do business and so forth. Help us understand a little 
bit from your point of view with your commission, how do we strike 
the right balance? 

Mr. Green. That’s probably the toughest question that anyone 
here has asked today. I don’t know that there’s a magic bullet to 
do that, but you’ve got to manage risk and people have different 
opinions of how you do that, whether security takes precedence or 
access takes precedence. 

I remember when I was still at the State Department there was 
a big battle between those who, in the old USIA who wanted more 
access for the local populous to go to the libraries and then on the 
flip side of that were the security people that said we can’t afford 
to have a library hanging out there in some commercial building. 
So we haven’t solved it. I think it’s, you know, you have to manage 
risk based on the situation, based on the threat and if you need 
more security or less security then that’s what you do. I mean, we 
can adjust. 

Mr. Connolly. And I’ll finally just add, based on what you just 
said, you can’t just have a cookie-cutter approach because the situ- 
ation is going to be different everywhere. 

Mr. Green. That’s right. 

Mr. Connolly. I thank you. 

And Mr. Welch, thank you so much for your courtesy, and thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Chaffetz. Thank you. Gentleman’s time is expired. 

We will now recognize the gentleman from Florida, Mr. Mica for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you, Mr. Chaffetz. And I think this is a very 
important hearing. Sometimes it doesn’t get the attention others 
do, but it is an important meat-and-potatoes hearing that talks 
about our embassy security. A lot of that was highlighted by the 
events at Benghazi, and also our vulnerability with our various 
posts around the world. 

Now, it’s kind of interesting, my brother was a Member of Con- 
gress who chaired the subcommittee, I think it was international 
operations, that did the Inman buildings when they were looking 
at secure facilities. 

Mr. Connolly. Mr. Mica, if I may, that was your Democratic 
brother. 

Mr. Mica. That was, yes. 

Mr. Connolly. Yes. Thank you. 

Mr. Mica. And if he got it right, we wouldn’t be there today with 
this hearing. But touche, Mr. Connolly. 

In any event, you can do just about everything Mr. Green said. 
It’s almost impossible to protect every compound, our employees 
are at risk around the world. They can’t all be confined in the com- 
pound. But some things can be done. And we have two lists, I un- 
derstand. One is prepared by OBO and another one is by the secu- 
rity folks, diplomatic security folks. 

On the risk level, I just saw a copy of one of those which you all 
have not provided to us, but we’ve gotten a copy of it, and for obvi- 
ous reasons, we don’t publicize that. We don’t want our enemies to 
know where our emphasis is. But there are just some commonsense 
things that need to be done and some posts are more at risk than 
others, right, Ms. Muniz? 

Ms. Muniz. Yes, that’s absolutely right. 

Mr. Mica. OK. Mr. Jones, you’d agree, and Mr. Green. 

One of the problems we have is there’s a security list I have seen 
and it differs from the OBO list. Can you tell me about the dif- 
ferences, Ms. Muniz? 

Ms. Muniz. Yes, I can, and I appreciate the opportunity. DS as- 
sesses every facility worldwide on an annual basis for its risk. That 
is called the vulnerability list. 

Mr. Mica. Right. 

Ms. Muniz. That list is very, very extensive, because it includes 
every building in a compound which may have, say, a half dozen 
facilities spread around the town. We take that information 

Mr. Mica. But it does rank them? 

Ms. Muniz. It does rank them. It absolutely ranks them. 

Mr. Mica. And your list is different from their list. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Ms. Muniz. We basically translate their list into the highest risk 
post. We pull up, in other words, if they’re assessing 12 facilities, 
we pull up the highest at risk and put it on our vulnerability list 
or our capital security cost-sharing program. 

Mr. Mica. But they don’t match, I’m told. 

Ms. Muniz. They can’t match exactly because for their ten en- 
tries, we would have one. 
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Mr. Mica. Well, again, this started out as looking at Design Ex- 
cellence and choosing design as opposed to security. You have dip- 
lomatic security that is directed to make certain that our folks are 
protected and then you have your organization, overseas building, 
and you’re making your determinations. But they don’t mesh and 
that may leave some of our facilities at risk. 

For example, Benghazi, I was told, was high on a list but actu- 
ally didn’t get the attention either from reenforcement after a num- 
ber of requests of security personnel and other safeguards and that 
some of the attention that should have been focused there and that 
would be the Secretary of State’s ultimate responsibility. Is that 
correct? Would the Secretary of State make a determination there, 
or is this 

Ms. Muniz. We, the department, OBO and DS basically decide 
on that capital security construction schedule. So the list that you 
see 

Mr. Mica. Does the Secretary review the list? 

Ms. Muniz. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Mica. Not to your knowledge. Now that’s something we 
might need to change in the law. But, again, I would think that 
the Secretary of State charged with a safety and security of our 
embassies would at least look at the list, and you don’t think like 
the former Secretary when Benghazi occurred even looked at a list 
or was given the list? 

Ms. Muniz. I can’t speak to that, but I can assure you that work- 
ing with diplomatic security which we do every year on that list, 
that diplomatic security signs off on the order of that list and that 
it is based on the ranking 

Mr. Mica. Well, someone failed in Benghazi, and I’m told that it 
was high on the list, that the proper attention was not paid to 
making certain it had the protections. Because, I mean, even a 
high schooler could look at the list on Libya, Benghazi and pick 
that as a top priority. Wouldn’t you say that would be a top priority 
if you were looking at a list a year ago or whenever? 

Ms. Muniz. The Capital Security Construction Program provides 
us funding to build embassies and consulates. Benghazi was nei- 
ther an embassy nor a consulate and was not on the list. 

Mr. Mica. But it had American personnel and it also posed a 
risk. Diplomatic security was also responsible for the security of 
the personnel there, and they contracted also for services; is that 
correct? 

Ms. Muniz. I could make a general Statement about Benghazi 
and about OBO’s role, but I think beyond that, I didn’t come today 
prepared nor was OBO’s role in Benghazi extensive. 

Mr. Mica. Well, I just want to know the general procedure. Mr. 
Issa and I visited, post-Benghazi, some of the diplomatic posts. We 
saw some simple comments and things that needed to be done, im- 
provements in video capability, improvements in a whole host of 
areas. Are you aware that those improvements that have been 
identified by the different groups and Congress have been made so 
that our personnel are not at risk? Final question. 

Ms. Muniz. You’re talking about improvements in Benghazi. We 
no longer 
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Mr. Mica. Security improvements in our diplomatic posts. There 
have been a host of groups investigating, reporting and they’ve said 
that certain things need to be done. I cited one as video capability. 
There are many others, but maybe we don’t want to discuss them 
in open form. But can you tell the committee, from your position, 
have those improvements been made and addressed? 

Ms. Muniz. So let me respond on two fronts. As the committee 
knows 

Mr. Connolly. Excuse me, can you please speak into your micro- 
phone. Put it up to you. Thank you. 

Ms. Muniz. Sorry. As the committee knows, the Secretary in the 
wake of Benghazi appointed an accountability review board. That 
review board made 29 recommendations. The Department accepted 
all of those recommendations and has been aggressively imple- 
menting those recommendations. They’ve also reported to Congress 
on the implementation. OBO is involved in 

Mr. Chaffetz. Can I interrupt you right there? Because part of 
that accountability review process was the development of this re- 
port by Mr. Green and you had Under Secretary Kennedy go on 
CBS news and say they don’t accept it. So how do you represent 
that the State Department has accepted all those recommendations 
when the work of Mr. Green was not accepted? 

Mr. Mica. And also, Mr. Chairman, if they could for the record, 
and I think all the members would want this, can you also give us 
for the record what has been implemented. If some of those rec- 
ommendations have to remain not public, that’s fine, but give them 
to the committee. So can you answer the two questions? 

Ms. Muniz. I can certainly take that back to the Department and 
we could reply to that request. 

Mr. Mica. You didn’t answer Mr. Chaffetz. 

Ms. Muniz. If he could repeat the question. 

Mr. Chaffetz. We’re going to recognize Mr. Connolly now and 
then we’ll come back to this. 

Gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Connolly. 

Mr. Connolly. I thank the chair. 

Don’t repeat the question, Ms. Muniz. The assertion is being 
made that Patrick Kennedy contradicted the Secretary of State, 
and I don’t believe that’s true. I believe that’s inaccurate. And for 
the record, I would ask you to go back and have Mr. Kennedy clar- 
ify, but I’m quite confident knowing Mr. Kennedy, he was not con- 
tradicting the secretary of State who said she had accepted all rec- 
ommendations, as you just said. And if there’s any daylight be- 
tween those two points of view, by all means, come back and clar- 
ify. But I didn’t hear Mr. Kennedy say any such thing. 

Ms. Muniz. I think that assumption is right. 

Mr. Connolly. I’m sorry. Thank you. 

I also find it interesting that in hindsight we have perfect under- 
standing of the security needs in Benghazi and you should have 
understood that Benghazi of all of the posts in the world was No. 
1. Shame on you for not understanding that. How many posts do 
we have in the State Department around the world, Ms. Muniz? 

Ms. Muniz. We have roughly 270. 

Mr. Connolly. I’m sorry? 

Ms. Muniz. We have roughly 270. 
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Mr. Connolly. You really don’t like that microphone, do you? 
You need to put — thank you. 

Ms. Muniz. We have roughly 270. 

Mr. Connolly. Perfect. 270, is that right? 

Ms. Muniz. Yes. 

Mr. Connolly. So we have lots of security challenges and 
Benghazi, as you point out, was neither a consulate nor an em- 
bassy. That doesn’t mean it’s unimportant. We want to protect all 
American personnel. We don’t want anyone at risk, but unfortu- 
nately, we live in a dangerous, imperfect world. And here is the 
same crowd complaining about you spending too much money 
which, well, you know, in any security situation you’ve got to do 
some triage in terms of where you put your money and how you 
prioritize it. Is that not correct? 

Ms. Muniz. I think that’s absolutely right. 

Mr. Connolly. Right. And obviously, you wish all 270 posts, in- 
cluding Benghazi, were perfectly secure with the perfect setbacks 
and in the right location that met all of the demands, the 
functionality of the State Department, the needs of the host coun- 
try, accessibility for everybody, but security that is impregnable. Is 
that not correct? 

Ms. Muniz. I think that’s accurate. 

Mr. Connolly. And that would be called a perfect world. Would 
that be fair, Ms. Muniz? 

Ms. Muniz. Yes, that would be. 

Mr. Connolly. Yes. So I’m not quite sure how much that perfect 
world would cost, but absent a perfect world, the question is, can 
we do better? Can we make better decisions, better informed deci- 
sions? As Mr. Green and I were talking about earlier, that clearly 
understand that in the world we live in right now security in some 
ways it is going to dominate some decisions or at least take prepon- 
derance of the weight as we consider all the factors. 

But it can never be the only consideration because what’s the 
point of having a State Department facility, an embassy, a con- 
sulate if it can’t function, you know? And that’s the dilemma, and 
that’s what Mr. Green and I were talking about a little bit earlier, 
that balance. And I assume that’s something that bedevils you, too, 
Ms. Muniz, and your colleague, Mr. Jones. 

Ms. Muniz. I would say that I’m naturally optimistic, and I real- 
ly do believe that with great architects, great engineers, great 
builders that we can crack that nut, that we can build buildings 
that are secure, we can make them as efficient as possible. 

But I really do think that we could do everything that’s humanly 
possible and have those buildings do the maximum that they 
should do. I think the standard embassy design taught us a lot. I 
think we were able to take a lot of those lessons and help inform 
what we do, and I think that we’re going to continue to learn and 
make these facilities better and better, and faster, and economical 
and efficient, but I really believe that we’re going to get there, and 
I’m dedicated to getting us there. 

Mr. Connolly. I want to pick up on Mr. Bentivolio’s point, how- 
ever. While I do — I am bothered by sort of a double standard some 
seem to have about this whole issue of security; you should have 
known, but don’t spend so much money, and a cookie-cutter ap- 
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proach will do fine. As Mr. Green said, it really won’t do fine. We 
have to take cognizance of the variations among the 270 posts over- 
seas, and the different cultures, and threat assessments and so 
forth. 

But a billion dollars is a lot of money. Now, first of all, did — it 
was not clear. It was hard to follow your math. Were you telling 
us that all but $50 million of that $1 billion has been recovered by 
the sale of other property we own in London and vicinity? 

Ms. Muniz. So let me go over it very briefly. 

Mr. Connolly. There’s that microphone again, Ms. Muniz. 

Ms. Muniz. I’m sorry. 

Mr. Connolly. That’s all right. 

Ms. Muniz. Let me go over it very briefly. 

Mr. Connolly. Yes. Very briefly. I’ve got 19 seconds. 

Ms. Muniz. OK. We sold all of our current properties in London. 
The proceeds of the sale from those properties are paying for the 
projects. 

Mr. Connolly. OK. 

Ms. Muniz. There will likely be a small amount of money left in 
reserve at the end of the London projects. 

The comparison I was making is that the Bureau, before my time 
there and I believe at the time that Mr. Green was at the Depart- 
ment, assessed whether it would be better to fix the current chan- 
cery, which would have cost $730 million, or to build a new one. 
And when you compare the cost, excluding the site in London, it’s 
under $800 million. So for a difference of about $50 million, we’re 
able to build a facility that meets setback, that collocates staff, that 
meets all of our security requirements, and that doesn’t require 
any new appropriated funds. 

Mr. Connolly. Thank you for that clarification. 

And, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Thank the gentleman. 

We’ll now recognize the gentleman from North Carolina Mr. 
Meadows for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Meadows. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank each of you for your testimony. 

One, before Mr. Connolly leaves, because he may need to com- 
ment, the gentleman from Virginia, because he sits on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee with me. And I guess I’m troubled that this is 
the first time that we’re really hearing about Design Excellence in 
terms of the re-auth and the way that it’s gone. And I’m passionate 
about foreign affairs, and I attend the majority of those hearings, 
and so I think the gentleman from Virginia would say that this is 
the first time he’s heard it, but I’d yield for a couple of seconds 
to 

Mr. Connolly. Can I just say to my friend from North Carolina, 
I’m sympathetic to the challenge that we face, and it’s real, and as 
I said, I think, maybe before you arrived, for me this is not some 
political ball 

Mr. Meadows. Right. 

Mr. Connolly. I had a friend killed in one of our embassies in 
a terrorist attack because there was no setback and because we 
weren’t diligent, frankly, about the threat assessment. 
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Mr. Meadows. Is this the first time you’ve heard about Design 
Excellence? 

Mr. Connolly. It is. And I want to tell you, this whole issue of 
building security, when I worked in the Senate 30 years ago, we 
were talking about this. And it seems to bedevil the State Depart- 
ment in part because it’s not their expertise. 

Mr. Meadows. Well, and that’s where I want to followup. 

Mr. Connolly. Yes. 

Mr. Meadows. And I thank the gentleman from Virginia. 

It is very troubling to me that when I sit on an authorizing com- 
mittee and now on an oversight committee, and probably even 
more difficult for me because I’ve built million-dollar buildings. I’ve 
worked with architects, I know design bid/build very well, that how 
do we have a set of standards — for example, let’s talk about secu- 
rity, because all of us in a bipartisan manner here agree on secu- 
rity. What diplomatic security standards do we have for this De- 
sign Excellence component? Who’s weighed in on that, or are you 
just counting on architects and engineers? 

Ms. Muniz. So all of the standards are established by Diplomatic 
Security and in law, setback and collocation and law. 

Mr. Meadows. I’m not talking about setbacks; I’m talking about 
the actual design part of it. The setbacks is pretty easy. We talked 
about that today. So you have a set of standards by Diplomatic Se- 
curity that are published that I can find today? 

Ms. Muniz. I know 

Mr. Meadows. Because I couldn’t find them. 

Ms. Muniz. I know that some of those standards are classified, 
so 

Mr. Meadows. I’ve got — I’ve got security clearance. I’d be glad to 
go look at it. So you’re saying 

Ms. Muniz. We can provide 

Mr. Meadows [continuing]. That if I go in a classified setting, I 
can find that today, because I — make sure. You’re under oath. You 
know, you’ve got some staff behind you. Are you sure about that? 

Ms. Muniz. We — let me put it this way: We meet all of the secu- 
rity standards established by Diplomatic Security for every new 
consulate and embassy that we build. 

Mr. Meadows. How do you do that when 

Ms. Muniz. As you might also know. Diplomatic Security cer- 
tifies that those buildings meet not only their requirements and 
their standards established by the OSPB, but also those standards 
set in law. All of the standards that are established by DS and by 
OBO to the degree that we’re responsible for life safety standards, 
fire, all of those are met. Nothing will be changed with respect to 
those security standards going from the standard embassy design 
to 

Mr. Meadows. So what does change? 

Ms. Muniz [continuing]. The Excellence Initiative. 

Mr. Meadows. So what does change? 

Ms. Muniz. I think the way I would explain it is that we took 
what was a fixed module, a fixed solution to building, we 
deconstructed it in a way that it became more a kit of parts that 
could be 

Mr. Meadows. Why? 
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Ms. Muniz [continuing]. Assembled in different ways. 

Mr. Meadows. To make it look better? 

Ms. Muniz. No. To make it more efficient, to make it cost less, 
to build less in environments where we don’t need a warehouse, 

where we don’t need 10 acres 

Mr. Meadows. OK. But 

Ms. Muniz [continuing]. And to make sure that 

Mr. Meadows. Let me just say that we don’t 

Ms. Muniz [continuing]. That these buildings are crafted to 
maintain low operating costs. 

Mr. Meadows. I understand that that was the goal. Where do we 
have any example where that’s actually really happened to date? 

Ms. Muniz. I 

Mr. Meadows. To date. 

Ms. Muniz. I think 

Mr. Meadows. Today. 

Ms. Muniz [continuing]. That’s a fair question, but it’s a rel- 
atively recent initiative. So while there are early examples 

Mr. Meadows. So is the answer yes or no? Do we have any ex- 
ample? One. One example. 

Ms. Muniz. The examples that we consider early examples are 
in the pipeline and 

Mr. Meadows. So do we have one completed example? Yes or no. 
Ms. Muniz. No. No, we don’t. 

Mr. Meadows. So how can you say definitively that it’s costing 
the taxpayers less, that it’s secure, that it meets the standards, 

that it does all of that? How can you say that? I mean 

Ms. Muniz. We know 

Mr. Meadows [continuing]. Are you projecting it? 

Ms. Muniz. No. We know that the designs are certified by Diplo- 
matic Security. We know what the costs are because we set the 
budget. And we know what the schedules are, because that — those 
are the schedules that we self-set to build those facilities overseas. 

Mr. Meadows. So why — why wouldn’t we have heard about this 
in Foreign Affairs? 

Ms. Muniz. So I’d like to go back and answer that question. We 
have briefed this program and there have been numerous settings 
on the Hill where this program has been discussed since 2011. 

Mr. Meadows. Yes. So when was the major initiative briefed 
to 

Ms. Muniz. The first time it was briefed to the Hill was in March 

2011. 

Mr. Meadows. No, to Foreign Affairs. I sit on that committee, 
too. So — and I’m not aware that you ever briefed us. When did you 
brief us, the major initiative? Ever? 

Ms. Muniz. We offered briefings. I’d have to go back to my staff 
to see 

Mr. Meadows. Well, they’re behind you 

Ms. Muniz [continuing]. Which committee and which staff. 

Mr. Meadows [continuing]. So just turn around and ask them. 
When did you brief us? I’ve got my calendar. I’ll be glad to check. 
And I’m talking about the major initiative here. I’m not talking 
about some little, teeny component. When was that 
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Ms. Muniz. No. I understand. It’s my understanding that we of- 
fered briefings. When we went up and briefed in March 2011, we 
offered all committees the opportunity to be briefed in this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Meadows. And so the House Foreign 

Ms. Muniz. Our authorizers 

Mr. Meadows [continuing]. Affairs turned you down? 

Ms. Muniz. My understanding is that, yes, it is. Yes, they did. 

I’d like to go back and put together the schedule, but we offered 
briefings to our authorizers 

Mr. Meadows. OK. Well 

Ms. Muniz [continuing]. Our operators and the 

Mr. Meadows [continuing]. Let me just tell you that I 

Ms. Muniz [continuing]. In the Senate. 

Mr. Meadows [continuing]. I sit on that committee. 

Ms. Muniz. And in 

Mr. Meadows. It hasn’t been authorized. You’ve had new budget 
requirements. I would suggest as part of the normal order that you 
would go before that committee as well; don’t you think? 

Ms. Muniz. I would be more than happy to brief any committee 
that’s interested in the program and to answer any of the ques- 
tions. I know that we have invited staff to 

Mr. Meadows. I 

Ms. Muniz [continuing]. Have provided materials, but I would be 
more than happy to go to any committee and have a conversation 
about this program. 

Mr. Meadows. Before you put out any more bids and award any 
more contracts. Would you be willing to commit to that? 

Ms. Muniz. No. 

Mr. Meadows. All right. I yield back. 

Mr. Chaffetz. I now recognize the gentlewoman from Illinois 
Ms. Duckworth for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Duckworth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

So I understand the tension between making sure our embassies 
are accessible to the host-nation citizens who want to do business 
with the United States, as well as to allow our embassy personnel 
to do the jobs that they need to do, but also the need for security. 
And we could focus on the past all we want and who voted for 
what, who voted for funding, who didn’t vote for funding, who — you 
know, folks who are now saying, well, there’s not enough security, 
but these are the same folks who voted to cut funding to the State 
Department. 

I wasn’t here then. I’m here now, and my focus is moving for- 
ward. And in looking at the Design Excellence program, as I have 
so far, I do applaud its modularity concept, that you have these 
components that help with security, and that you can put them to- 
gether in different ways as appropriate to the Nation, the security 
risk, the available land, all of those things, as opposed to a single 
monolithic embassy design that is the single embassy design, be- 
cause there’s a security issue with that as well. We don’t want one 
single embassy design where every single embassy we’ve ever built 
is exactly the same, because if I were a terrorist. I’d just have to 
figure out one, and then I know the weaknesses for all of our em- 
bassies. 
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So I do understand that, but I do have a concern with the Design 
Excellence program, and that is the involvement of security experts 
in development of the Design Excellence program. I know there 
were some who were on the commission to develop it, but, Ms. 
Muniz and then Mr. Green, if you could each address this issue of 
the actual input of security experts into the program, into setting 
the standards that are in the program, and whether that is — 
there’s an ongoing effort to keep the security experts involved be- 
yond what the State Department comes up with on its own, be- 
cause one of the criticisms that has happened has been that the 
State Department has underestimated the security needs and the 
security threats. And I want to make sure as we move forward and 
we build these embassies that security considerations are part of 
that ongoing process of assessment. 

So, Ms. Muniz, if you could sort of address that, starting from 
who is on the initial commission and whether that involvement in 
security continues. And, Mr. Green, if you could give us your as- 
sessment as well, as a security expert yourself 

Mr. Green. I’m not really a security expert. 

Ms. Duckworth. Well, you led the committee that was asked by 
the ARB, and I think that you have some very valid comments that 
I would like to hear about in terms of security in the Design Excel- 
lence program. But I’d like Ms. Muniz to start, if you don’t mind. 

Ms. Muniz. As I mentioned earlier, the founding commitment 
with this program, as with any other programs that would evolve 
over time relating to embassy and consulate construction, is that 
we meet all of the security standards established by DS. They in- 
crease some; they change them over time. Whatever they throw at 
us, we are going to implement, because that’s our responsibility. So 
I want to make that point very clear. 

Our goal with this process is also to improve our coordination 
with Diplomatic Security, so to have them more involved with us 
and to have them more involved earlier to make sure that they see 
everything that we’re doing throughout the development of the 
project. So I would argue that their involvement is going to in- 
crease, and that the key commitment that I know is important to 
them is that we continue to meet all of the security standards. And 
I have assured — I have assured the Department, I assure this com- 
mittee that we will continue do that. 

Ms. Duckworth. OK. Mr. Green. 

Mr. Green. I don’t know what the interaction today is between 
DS and OBO as they develop new plans for embassies and con- 
sulates. What I do know is — and recognize, this report what was 
done now more than a year ago. Maybe they’re all joining hands 
and singing Kumbaya now. But when we interviewed people who 
were concerned with security, not just DS, but people from other 
parts of the government also, they were not happy. The people we 
talked to were not happy in their role — with their role in the selec- 
tion process and felt very strongly that the pendulum had shifted 
from security to design. 

I mentioned — and there are several examples of our observations, 
as I said before, didn’t come from the six of us. These were based 
on the interviews that we did with more than 100 people. Not all 
of them, obviously, opined on OBO and security, but many did. And 
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so their — those observations are in there. It’s not my opinion. It’s 
what we got from people who work on a daily basis, or hopefully 
work on a daily basis, with OBO. 

Ms. Duckworth. Thank you. I’m out of time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chaffetz. If the gentlewoman will yield so she can reclaim 
some time and respond to this. 

Ms. Duckworth. Yes, I’ll yield. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Mr. Green spearheads this effort, puts together 
this report, which was an offshoot and started because of the Ac- 
countability Review Board. Ms. Muniz, has the State Department 
accepted this? Has this been approved? Is there anything under 
your mind that has been — or did they disagree with it? 

Ms. Muniz. As Mr. Green pointed out, the DS Management Re- 
view Board really looked at DS’ organization. So I don’t know the 
status of the response or the implementation of those recommenda- 
tions. I could take that back to my colleagues 

Mr. Chaffetz. And that’s one of the concerns. 

Ms. Muniz. With respect to — let me finish. With respect to the 
questions relating to OBO, there was one recommendation that we 
look at the cost implications — or the security implications of this 
program, and we have affirmed time and again that there will be 
no security implications to this program. We are dedicated to meet- 
ing all of the security requirements that DS establishes, that are 
established in law, and in working with DS to innovate better and 
better products every year that better meet those security stand- 
ards. 

Mr. Chafeetz. So if it takes longer to build something, do you 
consider that a security implication? 

Ms. Muniz. As I explained to the committee, from the time of 
award, which is how OBO receives its funding annually, the time 
to build the facility, because we will be doing construction only, will 
be the same or shorter, which means that we will have people in 
safer facilities faster than using the design/build methodology, in 
particular when we have advance time to plan. 

Mr. Chafeetz. And I hope — and to my ranking member and my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle, this report was done. We’ve 
asked for a copy. The State Department has thus far refused to 
give us a copy. A1 Jazeera has it. They print it out on their 
Website. We don’t have one here in the U.S. Congress, even though 
I’m holding one that I got off of A1 Jazeera. You have Patrick Ken- 
nedy in a very significant post go on CBS News and say that he 
disagrees with this report. I think it’s part of our business to un- 
derstand what does he disagree with, what does he agree with. And 
if the very person who’s implementing this office isn’t totally famil- 
iar with it, isn’t necessarily implementing it, there’s a problem. 
There’s a problem. 

Ms. Muniz. Again, I 

Mr. Cummings. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Chaffetz. Sure. 

Ms. Muniz. I would like to restate, it was a DS management re- 
port. It hit and touched on DS. Diplomatic Security would be better 
positioned to answer that question. 

Mr. Chafeetz. I think they’d be in a great position to answer. 
And I think next time we have this panel, we should include Diplo- 
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matic Security. If I had to do it over, I’d include Diplomatic Secu- 
rity here as well. 

Mr. Cummings. Would the gentlelady continue to yield to me? 

Ms. Duckworth. Yes. 

Mr. Cummings. Thanks. 

Just one question, Mr. Green, again, trying to get to the bottom 
line, security. When you did your survey, exactly what were you — 
you said you talked to 100 people, you surveyed 100 people. Can 
you tell us a little bit about that process so we can 

Mr. Green. Well 

Mr. Cummings [continuing]. Fully — fully understand and appre- 
ciate what it was that you did, and what you were telling these 
people, and why you were asking, because that’s significant? You 
went to people whose interests — whose interests would be to make 
sure that they were secure; am I right? 

Mr. Green. Well, we — we — yes. We interviewed more than 100 
people. We had them come in, and they spread across all the bu- 
reaus in the State Department and some from outside State. We 
interviewed some of the people that were on the Accountability Re- 
view Board. We asked different questions of different people. Some 
were organizational questions: Does the Assistant Secretary for 
Diplomatic Security have enough of a role within running the orga- 
nization? There was a lot of emphasis on high-threat posts post- 
Benghazi, to establish a special cell for high-threat posts. 

Not all of the people that we talked to did we ask about the rela- 
tionship with OBO and others, but many of them we did ask that 
question to, and out of those questions came these observations 
that we laid out in our report. 

And the final recommendation, as I said before, we didn’t make 
a determination that Design Excellence should be tossed out the 
window. All we said was before you go a lot further with this, we 
recommend that the State Department do an in-depth analysis to 
look at the security implications of this program. 

Mr. Cummings. It just seems to me that, you know, a lot of times 
we have departments and individuals disputing issues in govern- 
ment, and the people suffer during the dispute. You know, at some 
point we’ve got to figure this out so that our people are protected. 
I think Members of Congress and certainly the public, when they 
hear the debates, they — ^you know, they’re not necessarily inter- 
ested in watching the sausage being made; they want to make sure 
that people are secure, that the costs are reasonable, and that the 
facility is functional 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Cummings [continuing]. And that we’re doing whatever we 
do effectively and efficiently. 

Mr. Green. Right. 

Mr. Cummings. I just think sometimes, you know, it seems as if 
we feel like we’ve got to argue this and argue that, but at the same 
time, the people who need what we’re supposed to be yielding, 
they’re not getting it, or if they’re getting it, they’re not getting it 
in a timely fashion. 

Mr. Green. Well, what our — our report obviously focused on se- 
curity. 

Mr. Cummings. I understand. 
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Mr. Green. And as I said early on, if someone can show me that 
we can do it just as inexpensively, just as securely, just as fast 
using Design Excellence, I will sign up tomorrow. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you. 

I thank the gentlelady for yielding. 

Ms. Duckworth. Thank you. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Thank the gentlewoman. 

I’ll now recognize myself. But I want to ask unanimous consent 
to enter into the record the — it’s called the Guide to Design Excel- 
lence; includes a message from you, Ms. Muniz. A question for — 
without hearing any objections, so ordered. We’ll enter it into the 
record. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Who at State Department has approved this? 

Ms. Muniz. The Director of OBO approved that document. Before 
I was Director, it was Adam Namm. But I also want to make clear 
that this is a document that was widely briefed within the Depart- 
ment with our colleagues in Diplomatic Security, was briefed on 
the Hill, was briefed publicly, and was provided widely. So while 
it’s within OBO’s authority to innovate and to develop programs 
that help us build the best buildings that we can that are cost-ef- 
fective — 

Mr. Chaffetz. OK. OK. 

Ms. Muniz [continuing]. And are efficient 

Mr. Chaffetz. I got it. 

Ms. Muniz. That — that is the concept 

Mr. Chaffetz. I know. And the question that we have long term 
is Diplomatic Security’s feeling about that. We’ll come back to that. 

In response to CBS News, the State Department put out this 
Statement: There has been no evidence that Excellence projects 
take longer to build. In fact, under the Excellence Initiative, from 
the Fiscal Year award to occupancy, facilities will be delivered on 
the same, if not shorter, schedule. 

In a separate part, again in response to CBS News, it says, all 
facilities will be delivered on the same, if not shorter, schedules. 
There is no evidence to the contrary. 

Help me understand, then, why this unclassified document — help 
me understand what’s going on in Maputo. In Maputo, it started 
as a standard embassy design with an estimated development of 39 
months, and yet now it says that on March 28th of 2014, they were 
changing to Design Excellence, and that it was going to take 46 
months. 

Ms. Muniz. I don’t have the document that you have. I’d like to 
be able to respond to that, but I need to be able to go back and 
look at detailed budgets and schedules. 

Mr. Chaffetz. But this is something — this is the frustration. We 
request this type of document formally, you play hide and seek, you 
don’t provide it to us. You make all these representations that ev- 
erything’s ahead of schedule; in fact, it’s probably going to be short- 
er is what you say. You tell that to the world. You put out — you 
put that out to the world. You gave that to CBS News. You let ev- 
erybody know that, oh, no, no, no, no, nothing’s behind schedule, 
and yet I go find this document. Why is that? 
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Ms. Muniz. As I said, I’d like to look at the case and look at the 
document you’re holding to be able to speak knowledgeably about 
that particular project. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Do you dispute what I’m saying? 

Ms. Muniz. I’m not sure what you’re saying. 

Mr. Chaffetz. I’m saying that in Maputo, you went from a 39- 
month project to a 46-month project. And if you’re in Africa and 
don’t have the proper security, you’re going to feel the effects of 
that. 

Ms. Muniz. Again, I’ll have to go back and look at the details of 
that project 

Mr. Chaffetz. Tell me about 

Ms. Muniz [continuing]. Before I talk about 

Mr. Chaffetz. Tell me about Oslo. Is Oslo ahead of schedule or 
behind schedule? 

Ms. Muniz. Oslo has a new contractor working on that project. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Is it behind schedule or ahead of schedule? 

Ms. Muniz. It is at this time behind schedule. 

Mr. Chaffetz. And it’s a Design Excellence project. 

Ms. Muniz. No, it’s not. 

Mr. Chaffetz. What is it? 

Ms. Muniz. Oslo was a project that was developed and could not 
be done as a standard embassy design, because many cities, in par- 
ticular in Europe, have zoning requirements that require us to de- 
velop buildings differently. That is the case in Oslo. 

Mr. Chaffetz. It seems very convenient that you toggle between 
is it Design Excellence, is it standard embassy design, is it or is 
it not? We don’t have that clear definition. There are a lot of people 
and, I believe, some documents out there that say it is Design Ex- 
cellence. 

So help me with what’s going on in the Hague. Is the Hague 
ahead of schedule or behind schedule? 

Ms. Muniz. I’d have to look up details about the Hague. Again, 
the Hague is like an Oslo project. The Ha^e was a project that 
was developed based on — it had to be an adjusted design based on 
city requirements. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Based on Design Excellence? 

Ms. Muniz. No, not based on Design Excellence. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Is it design/bid/build? 

Ms. Muniz. I believe that the Hague is design/bid/build, because 
the requirements in those cities force a very extensive development 
of the project in a way that indicates that design/bid/build is the 
better option. That is a condition that we find in very many cities, 
in Europe in particular. We have that issue 

Mr. Chaffetz. And is 

Ms. Muniz. We had that issue in London, we had it in Oslo, we 
have it in the Hague. But those are projects that were started be- 
fore the Excellence Initiative. Why the — while the way in which 
they were developed, I think, may very well be responsive to the 
environment in a way in which the Excellence Initiative would 
have 

Mr. Chaffetz. Well, let’s go to Kiev in the Ukraine. What hap- 
pened there? We needed some more seats, we needed more per- 
sonnel? What did you do there? 
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Ms. Muniz. USAID added an annex in Kiev. 

Mr. Chaffetz. So we added how many seats? 

Ms. Muniz. I don’t have that at the tip of my finger. 

Mr. Chaffetz. More than 100, right? More than 100 seats. 

Ms. Muniz. I don’t have that at my fingertips. 

Mr. Chaffetz. I do. 

Ms. Muniz. If you do 

Mr. Chaffetz. It was standard embassy design, and we added 
more than 100 additional seats. 

Ms. Muniz. We added an annex. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Yes. Well, still seats. 

Ms. Muniz. Yes. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Let me go to Mr. Jones. You’ve been sitting very 
patiently for a long time. I don’t think we’ve asked you any ques- 
tions. 

So let me go to you about Port Moresby, because you were the 
one in your testimony here — let me ask you, if it takes longer to 
build an embassy, we have people in harm’s way, and it takes 
longer to build it, do you think that that puts people in harm’s way 
or not? 

Mr. Jones. In the case of Port Moresby? 

Mr. Chaffetz. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Is that the question? 

Mr. Chaffetz. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. The situation in Port Moresby is that we had a sig- 
nificant increase in the number of people who would be located on- 
site and the addition of U.S. marines. 

Mr. Chaffetz. OK. So just for those of you that aren’t as famil- 
iar with Port Moresby, we had 41 personnel, and that number was 
going to go up to 71 personnel, correct? 

Mr. Jones. Right. But under law, we are required to collocate the 
mission and would not have been able to do so had we only built 
a building for 41 people. 

Mr. Chaffetz. So there is a way, though, to build under stand- 
ard embassy design an increase in the number of personnel. Let’s 
go back as to why — why was the number of personnel increased? 

Mr. Jones. At Port Moresby we started with what was essen- 
tially a standard embassy design. It was a mini standard design. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Right. 

Mr. Jones. When we got the increase to add the marines, we 
were unable to 

Mr. Chaffetz. When did that decision that marines were going 
into Port Moresby become 

Mr. Jones. I believe that the decision 

Mr. Chaffetz. When did you get that? 

Mr. Jones [continuing]. To add the marines was in March 2013. 

Mr. Chaffetz. And do you have documentation for this? Could 
you provide that to the committee? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. When we provide the other documents that 
you’ve requested, we will include that among it. 

Mr. Chaffetz. OK. So there are no marines there now. And I 
think the public in general has a misconception as to what the ma- 
rines actually do and don’t do. They don’t go outside — they don’t go 
outside the wall. They’re there to protect classified information. 
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In Port Moresby there is an Exxon Mobil project, multibillion-dol- 
lar project that is being developed to support the Chinese. The Chi- 
nese have a 20-year contract. And so I still don’t fully understand 
or appreciate — and you’re not necessarily the right person to an- 
swer this question, I don’t want to put you on the spot — as to why 
we suddenly had to have this surge in the number of personnel, 
but nevertheless, the occupancy date for Port Moresby was going 
to be May 2014, correct? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. 

Mr. Chaefetz. And the cost of that embassy was estimated to be 
what? 

Mr. Jones. I believe the cost of the — all-in cost of the original fa- 
cility was to be somewhere around $79 million. 

Mr. Chaefetz. My understanding it was going to be less than 
$50 million. 

Mr. Jones. OK. The cost to construct the facility itself was $49- 

Mr. Chaefetz. OK. 

Mr. Jones. That includes site — the number I gave you includes 
site costs and things like that. 

Mr. Chaefetz. Right. So we have the site, whether it’s standard 
embassy design or Design Excellence. I happened to go there in 
Eebruary. The chief of mission has no clue that any of this is going 
on, none of the discussions, no — had no idea. He was still antici- 
pating — he understood there was a delay, but still thought that 
during his tenure they were going to be able to move into that. 

What is the new date for Port Moresby that they are going to 
move in? 

Mr. Jones. I believe that the new date will be in 2018. 

Mr. Chaefetz. So — and what is the estimated cost? 

Mr. Jones. We don’t have a final cost yet, because we don’t have 
a completed design. 

Mr. Chaefetz. Because it’s not a standard embassy design, cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Jones. No. That’s not the issue. The issue 

Mr. Chaefetz. Are you telling me that this is not Design Excel- 
lence, that this is under standard embassy design. Port Moresby? 

Mr. Jones. No. What I’m saying is that the compound in Port 
Moresby began as a standard facility. It then experienced a signifi- 
cant increase in staffing, which prevented us from being able to use 
a standard design. The facility was not capable of being modified 
because it was so small, so it required an annex. And it is the addi- 
tion of the people, the annex and the marines that are now making 
the delivery date in 2018. That is based on a cost-benefit analysis 
that the Department has done. That is the fastest time that we are 
able to get the folks from that mission collocated on the compound 
with the marines. 

Mr. Chaefetz. This is so amazingly frustrating. The estimate 
that — the paperwork that I have, not from you, but the paperwork 
that I have says that this facility now costs in excess of $200 mil- 
lion. We’re going to spend $3 million per seat, per seat, in Port 
Moresby, Papua New Guinea. Average per capita income is, like, 
$2,500. 
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Ms. Muniz. I’d like to take some of these questions. So one thing 
I’d like to point 

Mr. Chaffetz. Well, I’m not asking you. I’m asking Mr. Jones. 
So I’m going to — I’ll come to you. I’ll give you plenty of time. 

So we’re going to spend $3 million per seat in there, and they’re 
not going to be there for a good 4 years. You don’t have a final de- 
sign. What are they supposed to do for security there for the next 
4 years while they wait? 

Mr. Jones. We are attempting to get safe and secure facilities in 
Port Moresby on the fastest time schedule that we can. We are 
doing everything in our power to ensure that we’re delivering safe, 
secure and functional facilities to the mission as expediently and 
as efficiently as possible. 

Mr. Chaffetz. My understanding, let me share this with the 
ranking member, is we added more than 105 desks in the Ukraine. 
Here we’re talking about 30. It cost us about $24 million, and now 
we’re looking at a project that was less than $50 million to build 
estimated to go north of $200 million in Papua New Guinea. And 
the consequence to this is they’re going to be in harm’s way for a 
longer period of time. We’re going to have less budget and less 
money to build other facilities in other parts of the world. It is be- 
hind schedule. And these poor people are working in some of the 
most difficult situations I’ve seen in a very — when I was there, 
there was an attempted carjacking of U.S. diplomatic personnel, 
while I was there. We also had two people who showed up at the 
door trying to represent themselves as somebody that wanted to 
come see me and come see the — this is on a Saturday, dressed in 
garb that represented that they were there to meet people in the 
embassy, because you can walk right up to it. Right across the 
street, multiple times a year, I mean, very close at the pharmacy 
there, armed — armed bandits come in and try to rob that place. 

And there was no communication with that facility there in Port 
Moresby. The chief of mission should not have been getting that 
message from me, that’s for sure. 

Ms. Muniz, I think you wanted to say something. 

Ms. Muniz. I wanted to point out that, as we explained earlier, 
the forces causing the change to the design are outside of the Bu- 
reau. We talked about Iraq earlier. When you’re in any environ- 
ment where things are changing rapidly, you have to adjust to 
those changes. There are costs related to those changes. 

A decision was made 2 years into a construction contract to add 
marines to a facility, to add significantly to the staff, to add classi- 
fied capacity. That adds an extraordinary amount of expense in an 
existing contract. 

I think that when we have detailed information, and you have 
received the detailed information that you’ve asked, we can go over 
those costs in detail, but I think given the location of Papua New 
Guinea, given the fact that we learned that all materials and labor 
need to be shipped into Papua New Guinea, given the environment, 
the discovery of natural resources there have led to greater com- 
petition in a small market, those cost increases can be explained 
when a mission doubles in size. 

Mr. Chaffetz. I have gone way over time. I have more on this 
issue, but I’ll now recognize the ranking member Mr. Cummings. 
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Mr. Cummings. Mr. Green, where do we go from here? I mean, 
really. I mean 

Mr. Green. I — you know, I think unfortunately where we go is 
we need to see the dollars and the time that it’s going to take to 
do Design Excellence. We don’t have that. We’re comparing apples 
and oranges. 

You know. I’m not so concerned personally with the appearance 
of embassies. The State IG did a report in 2008, and the key find- 
ings were essentially that people were happy with the appearance, 
and the host countries of those 12 embassies that they looked at 
were happy with the appearance, so that’s not what I’m worried 
about. 

What I am worried about, and I think what DS is worried about 
from a security standpoint is can you actually produce these things 
in the same amount of time with the same security at the same 
cost. And until we know that — and I don’t know how you get to it 
before you do some of them, but I think the chairman raised an 
issue, what is — what is cost per desk? You know, what is cost per 
desk under standard embassy design? We have some good figures 
on that. I’m sure. What is cost per desk under Design Excellence? 
Until we can compare apples and apples, you know, I think there’s 
going to be — continue to be a lot of skepticism that you can do this 
as fast and as cheap. 

Mr. Cummings. Ms. Muniz, I’ve listened carefully, and I am con- 
cerned, and I think we all should be concerned, when we don’t get 
documents. And it becomes very frustrating. Time is valuable. 

And, you know, I listened to Admiral Mullen and Ambassador 
Pickering when they talked about the report, the ARB report, and, 
you know, it was some of the most — I think it was Ambassador 
Pickering that said — I asked him why was he — why did he agree 
to get on that board, and he talked about the fact that — the review 
board — that he felt that he owed it to his country and to those who 
died and their families to make things better so it didn’t happen 
to anybody else. 

And in some kind of way — I mean, when I listen to you, Mr. 
Green, it makes sense that if I’ve got something that’s already de- 
signed and — I mean, it’s — I’ve got it. I’ve got something that I’m 
working with, and I guess you’ve had years to make any adjust- 
ments that you would see, right? I mean, is that right? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cummings. In other words, you’ve got — it’s like you’ve got 
this house, you use the same — pretty much the same material, 
same structure over and over again, and then — but in the mean- 
time, if there were problems, you can make those adjustments or — 
and just correct me if I’m wrong. I’m trying to put this in simple 
language for the American people. Or if you want to — if you’re in 
a country where there’s some unique situations, where you need a 
different kind of door, you know, you may have some height re- 
quirement or whatever, but still using the basic same model; is 
that right? 

Mr. Green. Yes. Correct. 

Mr. Cummings. So logic tells me that if I’m using the same 
model, then it’s — I mean, it’s just logic that it would be quicker if 
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I then go to another country and use that model. That’s basically 
what you’re saying, right? 

Mr. Green. That’s the logic that makes sense. 

Mr. Cummings. And so I think for the State Department, Ms. 
Muniz, it becomes a difficult argument to sell not only to us, but 
to the American people, because the American people, they don’t 
know everything that you know. So you’ve got — it’s easy for us to — 
I mean, and I can understand, because it’s your expertise and what 
you all do, but sometimes you have to break this stuff down so the 
people get what you’re talking about, because to them it makes no 
sense. And I’m not saying — I’m saying with the — with limited 
knowledge, it makes no sense. With all of your information, it prob- 
ably makes a lot of sense. 

And so we find ourselves in a situation where you’ve got what 
Mr. Green’s saying, we’ve got what you’re saying, and — but the bot- 
tom line is, going back to what Mr. Green has said, if you had the 
data to show that we could get the same security, costs 

Mr. Green. Time. 

Mr. Cummings [continuing]. Same time, all those factors pretty 
much the same, that he would sign on the dotted line. Am I right? 

Mr. Green. That’s correct. 

Mr. Cummings. So why can’t we get the information? There 
seems to be some reluctance, and I don’t know why that is. Can 
you help us with that? 

Because, see, one of the things that happens here, and I’ve lived 
long enough and seen enough and been up here long enough, we 
can get distracted from the mission by getting caught up in a lot 
of — and I’m not saying we don’t have to deal with those issues, but 
it doesn’t allow us to do what we’re supposed to be doing, and that 
is providing security. So we’ve got, oh, why didn’t I get this report 
or what? I mean, they’re legitimate questions, they really are, but 
at the same time, that’s the time that we could be taking our en- 
ergy and focusing on making sure that our folks are safe, because 
that’s what the American people want. 

So go ahead. 

Ms. Muniz. I think that’s absolutely right, and I’d be happy to 
explain in more detail why it is that if we award 100 percent de- 
sign on the date of award, the period of performance is shorter, and 
we could have people into safer facilities faster. 

What it means is that if we know that our appropriation is fixed, 
we know which buildings we’re doing, it might take us longer to 
do the design. We’re going to be looking closely at the require- 
ments, what are the materials that — that are going to work in that 
environment, how do we put that building together in that environ- 
ment. But from the date of award, when we award that project, it’s 
not going to include any design time; it will be no longer than it 
would be with the design/build standard embassy design, and it 
will likely be shorter. I could go into more detail, we could provide 
the 

Mr. Cummings. There’s one little thing 

Ms. Muniz [continuing]. Analysis 

Mr. Cummings [continuing]. That — whoa, whoa, whoa, whoa. Re- 
wind. There’s one little thing that bothers me, and that is why? In 
other words, if I’ve got my model, it is working, I know what it’s 
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going to cost, I know how much time it’s going to take, am I miss- 
ing something that I then — then I have to go to something else? So, 
OK, oh, let me run and do something else, when I’ve already got 
this — I’ve got it finally. You follow me? 

Ms. Muniz. Yes. I think it’s a fair question. And what I’ve tried 
to lay out is that the standard embassy design was a fixed solution 
based on an average hypothetical size embassy or consulate. We 
build embassies and consulates in every environment, whether 
that’s because it’s very hot, whether it’s because it’s very cold, 
whether because some systems are going to work there on the 
seafront and other systems are not going to work in a completely 
different environment. We’re looking at the real requirements of 
missions and thinking about how do we build the best buildings for 
those missions. 

The standard embassy design was a good fixed solution, but it 
also required us to build free-standing warehouses regardless of the 
location. There are some places we don’t need a warehouse. Why 
build a warehouse if we could get 

Mr. Cummings. Then you take it off. Am I right? Right? I mean, 
you take it off. If I don’t need a garage, if I got a house with a ga- 
rage, and I suddenly don’t need a garage, I take the garage off. 

And, by the way, it’s not just one design, right? There are a lot — 
several designs, right? 

Ms. Muniz. There’s one. 

Mr. Cummings. There’s one? OK. 

Ms. Muniz. There’s one standard embassy design. 

Mr. Cummings. So you just take the garage off. 

Ms. Muniz. All of those things taken together — and if I could try 
to sort of put or describe the Excellence Initiative in a nutshell, it’s 
really to say that we are taking those lessons learned from the 
standard embassy design, we’re taking those modular pieces of it, 
but we’re providing a lot more flexibility in how those could be put 
together in a way that’s meaningful. Again, you build a very large 
embassy, having these two bars is not efficient. You’re cladding two 
buildings as opposed to one. You’re securing two separate buildings 
almost as opposed to one. 

So I think that using architects, engineers, folks within the De- 
partment, our security professionals, we look at each case and come 
up with the best and the most efficient solution. In many ways 
what the Excellence Initiative is doing is exactly what you’re sug- 
gesting, right? It’s taking sort of the baseline and modifying that 
baseline in the way that is sensible for the mission. 

Right now the standard embassy design or the standard embassy 
design that we’re moving forward from was a very fixed solution, 
again, very horizontal: 10 acres, warehouse. That’s not always the 
best solution in all of the environments. 

And I — and I’d like to also State that the cost per desk, we use 
that cost per desk to develop our budget, so we have a cost-esti- 
mating office in our Bureau. When we build a budget, whether it’s 
a standard embassy design budget or an Excellence Initiative 
project, they tell us, you know what you’ve spent historically for 
this many desks and this many people in this environment? This 
much. That’s what your budget is. We’re going to work to that 
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same budget under the Excellence Initiative or under the standard 
embassy design. 

Mr. Cummings. Ms. Muniz, let me tell you something. You just — 
you helped me, what you just explained. Now I’m finally getting — 
so in other words — you know, what I thought you were going to say 
is that circumstances change, that we have new technology. I 
thought that’s what I was going to hear you say, that new tech- 
nology, better use of certain — in other words, better materials, all 
those kind of things might go into — and I’m not — I don’t know any- 
thing about building, so — but all those things might go into chang- 
ing the box. And what you’re saying is is that you may — help me 
if I’m wrong. You may look at the box, but you’re forever changing 
the box. It’s not that you don’t look at it, you don’t take it into con- 
sideration, but it may be changed substantially. Is that — all you’re 
talking about is a brand-new box, period? 

Ms. Muniz. I would say that it depends. So, again, if we’re look- 
ing at a very large mission, to have these — the standard embassy 
design and to put that in place would simply not be efficient. 

London is a good example in the case that not only are we build- 
ing a cube, which is much more efficient than sort of two separate 
boxes that go up, which would require twice as much cladding, but 
we’re also using materials that make the building significantly 
lighter; that reduce the size, the weight and the expense of the 
foundation that needs to be put down. The curtain wall reduces the 
weight, which also influences the foundation, and it’s all able to go 
up faster than a traditional concrete building would have been able 
to go up in that place. So I think it’s both materials and base build- 
ing in certain cases. 

Mr. Cummings. Last question. Is it your — do you anticipate being 
able to take, say, that — a box — London is, I know, very unique, but 
other — that perhaps the creation of another box or something that 
you can use in more than one place, do you follow what I’m saying, 
as you’re developing? And how does that play into that? Do you fol- 
low me? 

Ms. Muniz. Yes. I think I do. 

Mr. Cummings. In other words, if you have a — if you build an 
embassy, you do all the things you just said. You say, OK, now 
we’ve got great design, we’ve got security. This is the best buck — 
we get the best bang for our buck. Time, everything is straight. Do 
you anticipate being able to use, say, for example, that model, a 
model like that, somewhere else? Do you follow me? 

Ms. Muniz. Yes. Let me use an example, which may be too com- 
mon, but I think it sort of demonstrates the point. There was a 
time when most people who drove had a Model T. It was a great 
car. It was a simple car. As we evolved, cars got better and better. 
They evolved, and they also sort of separated it out into the dif- 
ferent types of cars. So today, rather than going with the Model T, 
you could go with a version that is much more secure, much more 
safe, but you could also choose to have an Austin Mini in one case, 
and you could go with an SUV, but those things depend on where 
you are. One, you want to be in a small urban environment, you’re 
a small mission, you could go with a smaller size and still meet all 
your requirements and be more efficient to run, but there are those 
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other times when you’re going to need the larger solution, you’re 
going to need — ^you’re going to need the SUV. 

And I think that being able to put the appropriate solution with 
the mission, and to consider those things, and to make sure that 
we’re appropriately spending the money that the taxpayer gives us, 
and considering not just first costs, but long-term costs, I think 
that’s what we’re talking about doing. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you very much. Thank you. 

Thank you all for being here. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Recognize the chairman of the committee Mr. 
Issa. 

Chairman IsSA. Thank you. And for the — Chairman Chaffetz and 
Ranking Member Cummings, I appreciate your questioning. 

And fortunately I came back in just in time to have you talk 
about automobiles. And I agree that sometimes — I actually don’t 
think the Fiat 500 or the Morris Mini is ever appropriate from a 
safety standpoint for our men and women in the State Department. 

But having said that, I certainly understand the difference of 
size and scale and some of the urban versus rural considerations, 
but, Mr. Green, those considerations really aren’t what we’re ask- 
ing about today. What we’re asking about is do you, to the greatest 
extent possible, use a mass-production concept, which is what 
standard build is? It’s about do you build a one-of-a-kind formula 
race car that’s beautiful and fast and has unique characteristics, 
and each one is different — as a matter of fact, the secrets aren’t 
even shared between formula racers — or do you build a Toyota 
Camry in order to get a — or a Ford Focus or a Ford 500? Do you 
build a mass-produced, consistent, reliable, understood, bugs 
worked out, repeatable product so that you get a highly reliable 
product that can be maintained throughout the system, standard 
windows, standard other characteristics if possible, in order to get 
a good product at a better price? 

And I switched to Ford quickly when I realized it is about Henry 
Ford’s model of greater value for less cost, isn’t it, Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green. Yes, it is. And I think it’s like standard embassy de- 
sign might be the Chevrolet Suburban, but, when necessary, it be- 
comes the Escalade. 

Chairman IsSA. And there are options to further uparmor 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Chairman IsSA [continuing]. And so on. 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Chairman IsSA. Ms. Muniz, one of the other questions, Inman is 
all about security, right, the so-called Inman designs? 

Ms. Muniz. I’m not as familiar with the Inman designs as that 
program was over long before I came in. 

Chairman IssA. Well, let me tell you what I was told 14 years 
ago when I came in and started going to embassies as a member 
of Foreign Affairs. We didn’t used to think of embassies in the 
same security sense we do now. And what we discovered, the Bei- 
rut barracks, and the Marine barracks, and the Beirut embassy 
bombing and others taught us was there is no substitute for set- 
back. Do you understand that as the person making these deci- 
sions? 

Ms. Muniz. Yes. Absolutely. 
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Chairman ISSA. So when you talk about urban versus rural and 
location — and I was just in Britain where setback is highly com- 
promised, and they were compliant, but they made a 5-acre deci- 
sion and went vertical and did the best they could, including the 
famous moat, part of — and, in fact, some crash considerations. 
Those safety considerations, any time you give up setback, you 
have to tradeoff higher cost for that setback, don’t you? 

Ms. Muniz. You do, but we are not suggesting under this pro- 
gram to ever trade setback. 

Chairman IsSA. OK. So when you talk about large footprint, 
which you did, and small footprint, the truth is that standard 
build — and I’ll go back to Mr. Green for part of this — is about start- 
ing off with a footprint sufficient for current and future embassy 
considerations, including possible add-ons, in a country so that we 
can make a 50-year decision on sovereign U.S. soil, isn’t it? 

Ms. Muniz. Yes. 

Chairman IsSA. Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green. Correct. 

Chairman IssA. I was on this codel — and I apologize, I was able 
to take a Democratic staffer, but none of my counterparts were able 
to attend because it was short notice — ^but I was struck by some- 
thing that I want to make sure is in the record today, and what 
was talked about earlier in Papua New Guinea: changing charac- 
teristics. 

When they were talking about — and they flew in people from 
your offices to be there where we were in London. They started 
talking about, well, you know, it’s individual, and we have to work 
it out. And I suddenly realized what you’re doing is you’re custom 
building more and more. You’re going into a rut, which is instead 
of saying. State Department will plan, including excess space if ap- 
propriate — we will plan for the anticipated 50-year necessary facil- 
ity, and we want to make sure that it’s very much understood, in- 
stead what they were talking about was one group might need a 
little more here, and somebody may — which suddenly hit me what 
you’re talking about is you’re talking to the current — according to 
what I was told, you’re talking to the current people in an embassy, 
the current Ambassador, the current staff, in order to find out 
what they want as part of this design characteristic. 

And that is one of the things that I came back profoundly con- 
cerned about from the trip to London. It wasn’t the London facility, 
because at half a million square feet, there’s a lot of room, but 
when you’re looking at embassies and starting to ask, well, should 
it be plussed or minused based on unique character — or current 
characteristics, aren’t you inherently creating that downstream 
problem that you’re designing based on what an ambassador and 
their staff want, not based on a plan that looks 50 years in the fu- 
ture? And I’d like each of you to answer that to the extent you can. 

Ms. Muniz. I think it’s a great question, because it really ad- 
dresses one of the enduring challenges of the Department. We’re 
trying to build buildings for 50, 100 years, and things change over 
that time period. 

I think that where we can financially, and based on the urban 
environment or the environment where we’re building, we do try to 
buy larger sites, and we actually make a deliberate effort, and this 
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was not always done with the standard embassy design. We site 
the building in such a way that we know where a later annex will 
go. For years, maybe forever, it’ll be a lawn, but we know in ad- 
vance how we might use that space so that it gives us that flexi- 
bility. 

The other thing that we’ve done under the Excellence Initiative, 
and I think this is something that is meaningful and reduces costs 
in the long term, so we’re looking at things like using raised floors, 
using demountable partitions, making sure that infrastructure is 
sized in a way that, within a given envelope, you could have a sig- 
nificant increase in staff with very little cost. That wasn’t true with 
the older model. 

Again, I think the standard embassy design taught us a lot, but 
I think we can improve on it. We can improve on it in meaningful 
ways that give us more flexibility for the long term. And I 
think 

Chairman ISSA. Right. 

And Mr. Green, as you respond to that question, I just want you 
to include from your research from your committee’s activities, in 
fact, isn’t that what standard build is supposed to do is to include 
that? So isn’t it “mend it don’t end it” rather than staying standard 
build didn’t include future annexes and expansion in their consid- 
eration? 

Mr. Green. No. It’s a continuously moving standard that is done. 

Let me just respond to your earlier question, though. And, you 
know, what do we need 50 years out? You know, the Ambassador 
wants a bigger latrine in his office or we want 50 consular windows 
instead of five. That changes all the time. I mean, we saw it here 
today. It changed with Papua New Guinea. You had a plan to do 
something and all of a sudden the Department says, nope, we need 
more for whatever reason. 

There’s rightsizing that goes on constantly within the Depart- 
ment. There’s the much puWicized, but I’m not sure how much it’s 
occurring, the pivot to Asia. What does that mean for the those em- 
bassies in Asia? More people. Well, you know, 5 years from now it 
might be a pivot somewhere else. I don’t know that we’re ever 
going to reach the perfect solution to say that we could build some- 
thing that’s good today, and it will be good even 10 years from now. 

Chairman IsSA. Thank you. 

And Mr. Chairman, I think the point that your research and 
what we’re hearing today is all about is, that as you standardize 
and drive down the cost per square foot, the ability to build that 
few extra square feet and the flexibility is inherent in it. As you 
drive up the square foot cost, you inherently are building smaller 
and tighter. 

And tight-sizing is not what we need for flexibility; it’s 
rightsizing with a plan to expand or to add in and hopefully as you 
continue your research and we get the numbers, we’ll begin seeing 
how standard build can be made to do just that. 

And I thank you for your indulgence and yield back. 

Mr. Chafeetz. Thank the chairman. We’ll now recognize a very 
patient member from Michigan, Mr. Bentivolio, for 2 minutes. No, 
I’m just teasing. 5 minutes. 

Mr. Bentivolio. 5 minutes, good. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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During our last conversation, I forgot to ask you a very, very im- 
portant question when it came time, when we were discussing Lon- 
don, and you clarified it’s going to cost about $800 million, and you 
don’t look at how many employees it’s going to house, you call them 
desks; is that correct? 

Ms. Muniz. Yes. 

Mr. Bentivolio. OK. So how many desks in the London em- 
bassy? 

Ms. Muniz. I’m sorry, I believe 644. 

Mr. Bentivolio. Six hundred and forty four. So what does that 
work out to? Let’s see, $800 million divided by, how many did you 
say? 

Ms. Muniz. Six hundred and forty four desks. 

Mr. Bentivolio. That works out to be, what, $1 million a desk? 

Ms. Muniz. Some of our costs can be very high including for se- 
cure space. 

Mr. Bentivolio. A million dollars a desk? OK. But, I understand 
the risk in London and the cost per square, or is it meters, per me- 
ters. What’s that cost? Do you know the breakdown, how much it 
costs per meter or per square foot? I know here in America we look 
at the square foot cost. 

Ms. Muniz. Right. Right. For London, I don’t have the square 
foot cost at the top of my head. I would like to add for London, 
though, for those members who may not be aware 

Mr. Bentivolio. I think you said that you’re selling property to 
cover the cost of the $800 million embassy, correct? 

Ms. Muniz. Yes. 

Mr. Bentivolio. You did say that, OK. So you’re in these old 
buildings now, am I correct? 

Ms. Muniz. Yes, these are old existing buildings at the embassy. 

Mr. Bentivolio. And if it runs over, the London building takes 
longer than expected, what’s it going to cost to house our employees 
in the older buildings per month? 

Ms. Muniz. We’re not expecting that to happen. 

Mr. Bentivolio. You’re not expecting. Have you — seriously, for 
the life of me, and I’m sure there probably has been one or two 
Government contracts that didn’t go over budget and didn’t go over 
or came in on schedule, but OK. 

So let’s just ask you this: How many work orders or change or- 
ders are pending or in process in the London embassy new con- 
struction? Change orders do delay a project, don’t they? Or do you 
add that to the, you know, it’s another — it’s a change that’s going 
to take longer so we’ll just move the schedule, completion date out. 

Ms. Muniz. As you might imagine, with over 200 projects in con- 
struction, I don’t have the number of change orders in London. But 
what I would like to make clear is that while delays pose, like on 
any project, a certain amount of risk, the Department made the de- 
cision in 2006, many years before I was there under a different ad- 
ministration that this was the best value for the taxpayer. 

And I think it was a great decision. We, for $50 million more, 
are getting a brand new embassy that meets all of the security 
standards in exchange for property that we had been in for years. 

Mr. Bentivolio. So you’re going to meet all the security stand- 
ards in London? 
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Ms. Muniz. Yes. 

Mr. Bentivolio. Versus not in Phnom Penh or some of these 
other countries that, well, seem to he, look to me mayhe in the fu- 
ture a greater threat. 

And let’s talk about that threat. We had, a while back, we had 
some Secretary of State people tell us they don’t do a risk analysis 
when it comes to risks in the country that they’re housed, thus 
Benghazi, they didn’t really read what was happening and a lot of 
our Americans were killed. 

So do you do a risk analysis every day in, you know, what the 
dangers are outside of the embassy no matter what country you’re 
in? But wait a minute. I’m sorry. I just answered my own question. 
You don’t do that, do you? What you do, apparently, is in places 
like London, you take every risk imaginable and come up with a 
building that’s worth $800 million at a cost of $1 million per desk. 

You know, I can’t really. I’m just thinking about the soldiers in 
Iraq. You know, we looked at the risk out there and if we thought 
the risk was greater, and by the way, they shot rockets at us once 
a week, we put these concrete barriers in front of us, sandbags and 
we’d adjust and I’m sure, because of curb appeal, we can do those 
things a little nicer, a little fancier, and take every single building 
including a modular or cookie-cutter design and add to that build- 
ing outside to address any risk that, well, if you actually looked at 
the risk outside of your embassies and addressed them, you could 
take proper precautions. 

But I will say, and I know my time is running out, Mr. Chair- 
man, but you have always had at every embassy in the world the 
best security system you could possibly buy. It’s called the United 
States Marine. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chaffetz. I thank the gentleman. 

I’m now going to recognize myself in consultation with Mr. 
Cummings here. Just a couple quick things and then we will, I 
promise we will end. 

I do have a question about London. London is unique. Beijing 
was unique. There are some iconic properties. There are some 
amazing relationships, security needs. That’s understood. There’s 
been a suggestion that you’re still on time in London and on budget 
in London. What is your current assessment of where we’re at in 
London in terms of budget and time? 

Ms. Muniz. That’s exactly my assessment, that we’re on budget 
and on schedule. 

Mr. Chaffetz. What about the VAT issue? Where are we at with 
the VAT issue? 

Ms. Muniz. I’d like to keep that conversation limited because our 
conversations with our counterparts in Britain are sensitive, but I 
would like to say that we’re making good progress, and we are com- 
fortable that we’re within the budgets on that. 

Mr. Chaffetz. And I appreciate that. I see that as a potential 
threat. They have a, I believe it’s a 20 percent VAT which could 
obviously be a huge and major issue and something we would ap- 
preciate if you’d keep us apprised of 
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I had an opportunity to visit Dubai, which was one of the last 
standard embassy designs. What do you find wrong with the facil- 
ity in Dubai? 

Ms. Muniz. I don’t know that particular facility. So I wouldn’t be 
able to address it, but I would like to say that there are many 
standard embassy designs that I think work well for their mis- 
sions. I think there’s some that could work better, and I think this 
initiative is about improving on something that was good and that 
did a lot of good. So I could look at Dubai more closely and get back 
to you with comments, but I don’t have any in particular, not 
knowing it in great detail. 

Mr. Chaffetz. The general concern here is it just doesn’t make 
commonsense to me, it’s just not commonsense to suggest that 
we’re going to spend more time on design and ultimately that’s 
going to take a shorter period of time. I just — I still, and we’ll fol- 
lowup, and we’ve been talking for hours here, but as a followup, 
this is just conceptionally, I just don’t understand it. There have 
been some suggestions that standard embassy design was just one- 
size-fits-all. That’s not true. That’s never been true. We build near- 
ly 90 different buildings. 

And one of the things that drives me personally, and I shared 
this with Mr. Cummings and others, one of the things that drives 
me on this is that you have multiple GAO reports and an Inspector 
General report that says, my goodness, standard embassy designs, 
they’re going faster and they’re generally coming in under budget. 
We never get reports like that. 

And yet, I look at the State Department and they say, but we’re 
going to totally scrap that. We’re going a different design, different 
way and we’re going to focus on architecture because architecture 
is diplomacy. 

You can shake your head no, but that’s the video that the State 
Department put out. That is the video they put out. You’re shaking 
your head. 

Ms. Muniz. Because as I explained, we are committed to being 
on those same budgets. We’re committed to that schedule. We’re 
committed to meeting all the security requirements. I just know 
that we can build even better buildings, right. What we’re doing is 
what we should be doing, what bureaucrats should be doing, we 
are trying to improve on a good product. And you rightly pointed 
out, the standard embassy design did require modifications for dif- 
ferent — we’re taking that a step further and making sure that it 
is not a fixed envelope, that it takes all of the lessons learned from 
that and allows us to modify our buildings in a way that’s smart 
for the mission, smart for the taxpayer and smart for the long 
term. 

Mr. Chaffetz. And I really challenge those assumptions. It will 
play itself out. I don’t believe they’ll be faster. I think we have 
strong evidence that it’s taking longer. I think the consequence is 
it will cost more, and I think the other consequence is we’re going 
to have more people in harm’s way. 

If you brought the people from Papua New Guinea here and 
lined them up and had them raise their hand and say, which de- 
sign would you like? They just want to be safe. They just want to 
be safe and secure and it’s going to be the most opulent and ex- 
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travagant building in that country under the standard embassy de- 
sign and those modifications could have been there. 

I appreciate the dialog. This is the general concern. You said it 
in response to Mr. Cummings, the design portion will take longer. 
So again, the consequence, I think, will be more people in harm’s 
way, will take longer, it will be more expensive and we’ll have on- 
going security concerns. 

I really do appreciate your participation here. I have no doubt 
about the sincerity of wanting to come in under budget and on 
time. I just don’t think you can get from here to there and I find 
very few people that agree that you can get there. That’s why we 
need the documents, that’s why we’re going to continue to push the 
Inspector General and the GAO to continue to look at this. It’s why 
we’re going to continue to have some hearings on this. 

So I do appreciate all your participation here. I know you care 
deeply about your country and the work that you do and you’re 
passionate about that. We want people that are passionate about 
that. But we also have an obligation to have this back and forth. 
It’s what the oversight committee is all about. It’s what the Con- 
gress is all about. It’s part of the process that makes this country 
unique and better and the greatest country on the face of the plan- 
et. 

So I thank you again for your participation. We look forward to 
getting the documents from the State Department sooner rather 
than later and this committee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:16 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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Opening Statement 

Rep. Elijah E. Cummings, Ranking Member 
Hearing on “Examining New Embassy Construction: 

Are New Administration Policies Putting Americans Overseas in Danger?” 
July 10, 2014 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this important hearing, and thank you to all of our 
witnesses for being here today. 


The horrific bombings of our embassies in Kenya and Tanzania in 1998 were a watershed 
moment for our nation. Following those attacks, the State Department reported that 80% of its 
overseas facilities did not meet security standards, and Congress aiitliorized billions of dollars to 
e.\pedite embassy construction around the world. 

As part of this effort, the State Department’s Bureau of Overseas Building Operations 
launched the Standard Embassy Design initiative to promote the use of standardized designs for 
small, medium, and large embassies. This program has been very' successful in achieving its 
goals. Since the year 2000, the State Department has constructed 1 1 ! new buildings and moved 
more than 30,000 U.S, personnel into safer facilities. 


The program also has its limitations. For example, it typically requires large parcels of 
land, which sometimes result in buildings being constnictcd further from urban centers. Critics 
contend that this impairs U.S. diplomatic efi'orts overseas and makes it harder for officials to 
conduct their work. 


As one commentator noted, the Standard Embassy Design initiative was “an expedient 
solution to an urgent problem . . . but one that narrowdy defined an embassy as a protected 
workplace and overlooked its larger representational role.” 

So wc commend the tremendous progress made under the Standard Embassy Design 
initiative, but we must always ask whether we can do more. On this Committee in particular, w'c 
must ask how to make this program run even more efficiently and even more effectively. To me, 
(here arc three basic factors we must consider: security, cost, and function. 

In 2011, the Department launched a new embassy construction effort called Design 
Exccllcnee. As I understand it, this effort aims to provide the same or better security — at the 
same or lower co,sls — while improving the ability of American officials overeeas to do their jobs. 
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This new program seeks to achieve these goals by being more flexible than the current 
program. For example, by incorporating more customized designs rather than standard designs, 
the Department may be able to build on smaller or in-egular lots. This may allow more 
embassies to be located in urban centers to improve the effectiveness of our missions. These 
more flexible designs also may reduce costs — through lower initial construction costs and lower 
long-term maintenance and operating costs. 

For example, the new U.S. Embassy in London, although not constructed entirely under 
this new Design Excellence concept, shares many of its principles. According to the State 
Department, this new facility will be more secure titan the existing embassy, it will be more 
functional and effective for our diplomatic missions, it will be completed on time, and it will be 
built at no cost to the U.S, taxpayer. This entire project is being funded through the proceeds of 
sales from existing U.S. properties there. 

The challenge with this new program, however, is the lack of data. No embassies have 
been constructed to date based entirely on this new' concept. The new embassy in Mexico City 
will be the first facility constructed from start to finish under this initiative, but it will not be 
completed until 2019. And according to Mr. Green, who is testifying here today, the Depailment 
has not put together a comprehensive business case that analyzes the potential costs and benefits 
of this new program in detail. 

We all know what can happen with the lack of adequate planning. Under the previous 
Administration, the new embassy constructed in Iraq went wildly over budget, came in well after 
the deadline, and was plagued with corrupt contractors. It ended up costing the American 
taxpayers hundreds of millions of dollars more thiui it should have. And that money could have 
been used to secure other U.S, facilities and .American personnel throughout the world. 

So, as we evaluate the merits and drawbacks of this new effort, W'e must keep one goal at 
the top of our list— the security of our diplomatic officials serving overseas. Mr. Chaffetz, who 
serves as the Chairman of our National Security Subcommittee, has asked whether this new' 
initiative to customize diplomatic facilities could delay their completion. In other w-ords, if 
customizing is slower than using standard designs, does that keep our people in harm’s way 
longer as they w'ait for new, secure building.s? 

1 believe this is a legitimate concern. And I W'ant to know' from the Department what 
their answer is. Our diplomatic officials deserve the safest embassies in the world, and they also 
deserve facilities that help them conduct U.S. foreign policy in the most effective and efficient 
manner possible. I Iruly believe that every Member of this panel feels the same way. 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman, and I look forward to the testimony from our witnesses today. 


Contact: .Icnnifcr Hoffman, Communications Director, (202) 226-5181, 
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Embassy Construction: Better Long-term Planning Will Enhance Program 
Decision-making (Letter Report, 01/22/2001, GAO/GAO-01-1 1) 

Report to the Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate 

http://www.gao.gov/assets/230/229938.pdf 
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Embassy Construction: Proposed Cost-Sharing Program Could Speed Construction and Reduce 

Staff Levels, but Some Agencies Have Concerns 

GAO-05-32: Published: Nov 15, 2004. Publicly Released: Nov 15, 2004. 

Report to the Chairman, Subcommittee on National Security, Emerging Threats, and 
International Relations, Committee on Government Reform, House of Representatives 

http://www.gao.gov./assets/250/244779.pdf 
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Embassy Construction: State Has Made Progress Constructing New Embassies, but Better 
Planning Is Needed for Operations and Maintenance Requirements 
GAO-06-641 : Published: Jun 30, 2006, Publicly Released: Jun 30, 2006 

Report to the Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate 

http://www.gao.gov/assets/230/229938.pdf 
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New Embassy Compounds: State Faces Challenges in Sizing Facilities and Providing for 
Operations and Maintenance Requirements 

GAO-10-689: Published: Jul 20, 2010. Publicly Released: Jul 20, 2010 

Report to Committee on Foreign Relations, Senate and the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
of Representatives 

http://www.gao.gOv/assets/310/307369.pdf 
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The Honorable John F. Kerry 
Secretary 

U.S. Department of State 
2201 C Street. NW 
Washington, D.C, 20520 


Dear Mr, Secretary: 

The Committee on Oversight and Government Reforni is conducting oversight of 
the Department of State’s embassy security, construction and maintenance efforts. In a 
climate of budgetary constraints at home and ongoing threats abroad to our Foreign 
Service and Foreign Service National employees, it is vital that the Department maintain 
its focus on delivering safer, more secure embassies and consulates on time and on 
budget. A failure to do so would leave employees in substandard facilities and 
potentially in harm’s way. 

It is our understanding the Department has decided to transition from a successful 
program of embassy construction based on a standard design to one focused more on 
unique design. The Committee is interested in the differences between the standard 
embassy design approach, which stresses security and functionality, versus a new “design 
excellence” program, which stresses openness and innovation. In the words of former 
Under Secretary of State for Management, Grant Green, who presided over the 
Department’s standard design approach, which moved tens of thousands of people into 
newer, safer facilities, “If it takes longer, it’s going to cost more, and if it costs more and 
takes longer, it puts people at risk out there waiting for their embassy to be built.”' 

According to an internal report a Department panel prepared following the 
Accountability Review Board convened after the Benghazi attack, the Department has 
not produced a business case or cost benefit analysis supporting its “design excellence” 
approach.^ And, according to a recent report by CBS News, the new embassy j ust barely 

' Nancy Cordes, Shiny New U.S. Embassies Costing Taxpayers Millions, CBS Nevvs, June 6, 2014, 
http://www.cbsnews.com/nevvs/shiny-new-u-s-embassies-costing-taxpayers-millions/. 

" Edward T. Pound, Report Details Enduring Flaws in Stale Dept..Diplomatlc Security, AlJaZEERa, May 
5, 2014, http:,'/america.aljazeera.com/articles/2014/5/S/report-details- 
enduiingflawsitistatedeptdiplomaticsecurity.html. 
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under construction in London is already significantly over budget due to manufacturing 
challenges with the structure’s unique and complicated glass faqade.^ 

The Committee seeks to examine how the Department plans to preserve the 
significant gains made in the preceding decade while also embarking on a new approach 
to embassy construction without stunting the current rate of moving U.S. personnel 
overseas into more secure facilities. The Committee also seeks to review the process by 
which Department stakeholders developed and approved, over the course of several 
years, what would constitute a major shift in embassy security, construction, and 
maintenance. Therefore, please provide the following documents and information; 

1 . All Bureau of Overseas Building Operations (OBO) Project Performance 

Review (PPR) documents from January 1, 2001, to the present. 

2. A list of all New Embassy Compounds (NEC) completed since January 1, 

2001, which includes the following information for each NEC: 

a) Contract award date; 

b) Contract completion date; 

c) Occupancy date; 

d) Final acceptance date; 

e) Number of desk and non-desk positions at contract award date; 

f) Number of desk and non-desk positions at final acceptance date; 

g) The total acreage of the site; 

h) Whether the contract was awarded as a Design-Build or a Design-Bid- 
Build project; 

i) Whether the NEC was a Standard Embassy Design or not and, if so, 
whether the NEC was a Large, Medium, Small, or Standard Secure Mini- 
Compound version of the SED; 

j) The axchitecCengineer of record and prime contractor of record, as 
appropriate; 

k) The cost of the construction portion of the NEC; 

l) The total cost of the NEC; 

m) A photogi'aph of the completed NEC. 

3. All versions of the Top 80 List in Vulnerability Order fi'om January 1, 2001, 

to the present. 

4. The September 2008 report of the OBO Capital Acquisition Process Working 

Group. 

5. The May 2013 “Report on Diplomatic Security Organization and 

Management.” 


^ Cordes, supra note I . 
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6. All Foreign Affairs Manual and Foreign Affairs Handbook sections relating to 
physical security standards of U.S. Department of State installations abroad, 
including, but not limited to: The Physical Security Handbook (12 FAH-5 H- 
000 et seq.), the OSPB Security Standards and Policy Handbook (12 FAH-6), 
Physical Security of Facilities Abroad (12 FAM 310), and any other physical 
security standards referenced in OBO contracts. 

7. All documents and communications referring or relating to the use of the term 
“Design Excellence” in OBO contracts and contract solicitations, 

8. The “Architectural and Engineering Design Guidelines” that preceded the 
introduction of “Design Excellence.” 

9. The “Architectural and Engineering Design Guidelines” developed for 
“Design Excellence.” 

10. A graphical representation of the number of personnel moved into safer 
overseas Department facilities from 2000 to the present. 

1 1. All versions of the Long-Range Overseas Buildings Plan from 2002 to the 
present. 

12. All documents and communications referring or relating to the use, or 
potential use, of Overseas Contingency Operation funding to supplement 
OBO projects since June 1, 2012. 

13. All documents and communications referring or relating to the use, or 
potential use, of internal reprogramming of funds for OBO projects since June 
1 , 2012 . 

14. All Action Memoranda and Information Memoranda, referring or relating to 
the New Embassy Compound in Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea. 

15. AU documents, including, but not limited to, plans and drawings, relating to 
the incorporation of Marine Security Guard Quarters at the New Embassy 
Compound in Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea. 

16. All documents refemng or relating to sending a Marine Security Guard 
Detachment to Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea. 

17. All documents relating to any re-scoping or de-scoping of the New Embassy 
Compound in Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea. 
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18. All documents and comnaunications referring or relating to the auction of 
equipment or materials relating to the New Embassy Compound in Port 
Moresby, Papua New Guinea. 

1 9. All documents referring or relating to the right-sizing of the New Embassy 
Compound in Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea, including, but not limited to, 
documents relating to increasing the number of desks beyond the number 
recommended in the right-sizing report. 

20. All Action Memoranda and Information Memoranda, including drafts, 
referring or relating to the New Embassy Compound in London, United 
Kingdom. 

21. All documents referring or relating to Value Engineering Studies relating to 
the New Embassy Compound in London, United Kingdom, including all 
versions of any Value Engineering Studies. 

22. All documents and communications relating to changes and notices to 
proceed relating to the New Embassy Compormd in London, United 
Kingdom, including, but not limited to, all such communications with: 

a) KieranTimberlake Architects; b) B.L. Harbert International; and 

c) Weidlinger and Associates. 

23. All documents referring or relating to congressional Construction Security 
Certification for the New Embassy Compound in London, United Kingdom, 
including, but not limited to, all communications with the Office of the 
Director of National Intelligence. 

24. All documents and communications referring or relating to Value Added Tax 
(VAT) relating to the New Embassy Compound in London, United Kingdom. 

25. All documents and communications referring or relating to blast testing of 
the curtain wall, and curtain wall components, of the New Embassy 
Compound in London, United Kingdom, including, but not limited to, all 
such communications with: a) the Bureau of Diplomatic Security; 

b) KieranTimberlake Architects; c) B.L. Harbert International; and 

d) Weidlinger and Associates. 

26. All documents and communications referring or relating to the application of 
General Services Administration (GSA) Performance Conditions to blast 
testing of the curtain wall, and curtain wall components, of the New Embassy 
Compound in London, United Kingdom, including, but not limited to, 
communications between OBO and the Bureau of Diplomatic Security. 
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27. All documents and communications relating to the engineering and legal 
justifications for applying standards other than those of the Bureau of 
Diplomatic Security to blast testing of the curtain wall, and curtain wall 
components, of the New Embassy Compound in London, United Kingdom. 

28. A document identifying all State Department overseas properties, the physical 
security of which were designed, tested or certified to GSA standards. 

29. All documents and communications relating to the decision to conduct blast 
testing of the curtain wall, and curtain wall components, of the New Embassy 
Compound in London, United Kingdom, in both Fort Polk, Louisiana, and 
Socorro, New Mexico. 

30. The U.S. Army Engineer Research and Development Center report relating to 
blast testing of the curtain wall or curtain wall components, of the New 
Embassy Compound in London, United Kingdom, which occurred in Fort 
Polk, Louisiana. 

31. All reports prepared for the Committees on Appropriations on the New 
Embassy Compound in London, United Kingdom, which, pursuant to P.L. 

1 12-74, Section 7004 (f)(2), were to be delivered every six months from 60 
days after enactment, and which were to include revenue and cost projections, 
cost containment efforts, project schedule and actual project status, the impact 
of currency exchange rate fluctuations on project revenue and costs, and 
options for modifying the scope of the project in the event that proceeds of 
real property sales in London fall below the total cost of the project. 

32. The estimated cost per square meter to rent office space in the vicinity of the 
cun-ent U.S. Embassy in London, United Kingdom. 

33. All documents related to any lea.se-back of current U.S. Embassy in London, 
United Kingdom, if the New Embassy Compound in London is not completed 
on schedule. 

Please begin providing the documents and information requested as soon as 
possible, but by no later than noon on July 7, 2014. If necessary, the Committee will 
work with the Department to prioritize production on a rolling basis. In addition, please 
be advised that the Committee plans to request additional information about the following 
Department construction projects; Ankara, Turkey; Ashgabat, Turkmenistan; Asuncion, 
Paraguay; Bangkok, Thailand; Beirut, Lebanon; Cotonou, Benin; The Hague, 
Netherlands; Harare, Zimbabwe; Jakarta, Indonesia; Maputo, Mozambique; Mexico City, 
Mexico; N’Djamena, Chad; Oslo, Norway; Paramaribo, Suriname; and, Taipei, Taiwan. 
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The Committee on Oversight and Government Reform is the principal 
investigative committee of the U.S. House of Representatives. Pursuant to House Rule 
X, the Committee has authority to investigate “any matter” at “any time.” An attachment 
to this letter provides additional information about responding to the Committee’s 
request. 


When producing documents to the Committee, please deliver production sets to 
the Majority Staff in Room 2 1 57 of the Rayburn House Office Building and the Minority 
Staff Room in 2471 of the Rayburn House Office Building. The Committee prefers, if 
possible, to receive all documents in electronic format. 

If you have any questions about this request, please contact Brien Beattie of the 
Committee staff at (202) 225-5074. Thank you for your prompt attention to this matter. 


Sincerely, 



Chairman 


Jason Chaffetz 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on National Security 


Enclosure 


cc: The Honorable Elijah E. Cummings, Ranking Minority Member 

The Honorable John F. Tierney, Ranking Minority VIember 
Subcommittee on National Security 



DAH!<F-i.l t. iSSA, CALIFORNIA 
CH.AIR^^AN 
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Responding to Committee Document Requests 

1 . In complying with this request, you are required to produce all responsive documents that are 
in your possession, custody, or control, whether held by you or your past or present agents, 
employees, and representatives acting on your behalf. You should also produce documents 
that you have a legal right to obtain, that you have a right to copy or to which you have 
access, as well as documents that you have placed in the temporary possession, custody, or 
control of any third party. Requested records, documents, data or information should not be 
destroyed, modified, removed, transfen'cd or otherwise made inaccessible to the Committee. 

2. In the event that any entity, organization or individual denoted in this request has been, or is 
also known by any other name than that herein denoted, the request shall be read also to 
include tltat alternative identification. 

3. The Committee’s preference is to receive documents in electronic form (i.e., CD, memory 
stick, or thumb drive) in lieu of paper productions. 

4. Documents produced in electronic format should also be organized, identified, and indexed 
electronically. 

5. Electronic document productions should be prepared according to the following standards; 

(a) The production should consist of single page Tagged Image File (“TIE”), files 
accompanied by a Concordance-fomiat load file, an Opticon reference file, and a file 
defining the fields and character lengths of the load file. 

(b) Document numbers in the load file should match document Bates numbers and TIF file 
names. 

(c) If the production is completed through a series of multiple partial productions, field 
names and file order in all load files should match. 

(d) All electtonic documents produced to the Committee should include the following fields 
of metadata specific to each document; 

BEGDOC, ENDDOC, TEXT, BEGATTACH, ENDATTACH, 

PAGECOUNT, CUSTODIAN, RECORDTYPE, DATE, TIME, SENTDATE, 
SENTflME, BEGENDATE, BEGINTIME, ENDDATE, ENDTIME, AUTHOR, FROM, 
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CC, TO, BCC, SUBJECT, TITLE, FE.ENAME, FILEEXT, FILESIZE, 
DATECREATED, TMECREATED, DATELASTMOD, TIMELASTMOD, 

INTMSGID, rNTMSGHEADER, NATIVELINK, INTFILPATH, EXCEPTION. 
BEGATTACH. 

6. Documents produced to the Committee should include an index describing the contents of 
the production. To the extent more than one CD, hard drive, memory stick, thumb drive, box 
or folder is produced, each CD, hard drive, memory stick, thumb drive, box or folder should 
contain an index describing its contents, 

7. Documents produced in response to this request shall be produced together with copies of file 
labels, dividers or identifying markers with which they were associated when the request was 
served. 

8. When you produce documents, you should identify the paragraph in the Committee’s 
schedule to which the documents respond. 

9. It shall not be a basis for refusal to produce documents that any other person or entity also 
possesses non-identical or identical copies of the same documents, 

10. If any of the requested information is only reasonably available in machine-readable form 
(such as on a computer server, hard drive, or computer backup tape), you should consult with 
the Committee staff to determine the appropriate format in which to produce the information. 

1 1. If compliance with the request cannot be made in full by the specified return date, 
compliance shall be made to the extent possible by that date. An explanation of why full 
compliance is not possible shall be provided along with any partial production. 

12. In the event that a document is withheld on the basis of privilege, provide a privilege log 
containing the following information concerning any such document: (a) the privilege 
asserted; (b) the type of document; (c) the general subject matter; (d) the date, author and 
addressee; and (e) the relationship of the author and addressee to each other. 

13. If any document responsive to this request was, but no longer is, in your possession, custody, 
or control, identify the document (stating its date, author, subject and recipients) and explain 
the circumstances under which the document ceased to be in your possession, custody, or 
control. 

14. If a date or other descriptive detail set forth in this request refening to a document is 
inaccurate, but the actual date or other descriptive detail is known to you or is otherwise 
apparent from the context of the request, you are required to produce all documents which 
would be responsive as if the date or other descriptive detail were con'ect. 

15. Unless otherwise specified, the time period covered by this request is from January 1, 2009 
to the present. 

16. This request is continuing in nature and applies to any newly-discovered information. Any 
record, document, compilation of data or information, not produced because it ha.s not been 
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located or discovered by the return date, shall be produced immediately upon subsequent 
location or discovery, 

17. All documents shall be Bates-stamped sequentially and produced sequentially. 

18. Two sets of documents shall be delivered, one set to the Majority Staff and one set to the 
Minority Staff. When documents are produced to the Committee, production sets shall be 
delivered to the Majority Staff in Room 2157 of the Rayburn House Office Building and the 
Minority Staff in Room 2471 of the Rayburn House Office Building. 

1 9 . Upon completion of the document production, you should submit a written certification, 
signed by you or your counsel, stating that: (1) a diligent search has been completed of all 
documents in your possession, custody, or control which reasonably could contain responsive 
documents; and (2) all documents located during the search that are responsive have been 
produced to the Committee. 


Schedule Definitions 


1 . The term “documenf ’ means any written, recorded, or graphic matter of any nature 
whatsoever, regardless of how recorded, and whether original or copy, including, but not 
limited to, the following: memoranda, reports, expense reports, books, manuals, instructions, 
financial reports, working papers, records, notes, letters, notices, confirmations, telegrams, 
receipts, appraisals, pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, prospectuses, inter-office and intra- 
office communications, electronic mail (e-mail), contracts, cables, notations of any type of 
conversation, telephone call, meeting or other communication, bulletins, printed matter, 
computer printouts, teletypes, invoices, transcripts, diaries, analyses, returns, summaries, 
minutes, bills, accounts, estimates, projections, comparisons, messages, correspondence, 
press releases, circulars, financial statements, reviews, opinions, offers, studies and 
investigations, questionnaires and surveys, and work sheets (and all drafts, preliminary 
versions, alterations, modifications, revisions, changes, and amendments of any of the 
foregoing, as well as any attachments or appendices thereto), and graphic or oral records or 
representations of any kind (including without limitation, photographs, charts, graphs, 
microfiche, microfilm, videotape, recordings and motion pictui'es), and electronic, 
mechanical, and electric records or representations of any kind (including, without limitation, 
tapes, cassettes, disks, and recordings) and other written, printed, typed, or other graphic or 
recorded matter of any kind or nature, however produced or reproduced, and whether 
preserved in writing, film, tape, disk, videotape or otherwise. A document bearing any 
notation not a part of the original text is to be considered a separate document. A draft or 
non-identical copy is a separate document within the meaning of this term. 

2. The term “communication” means each manner or means of disclosure or exchange of 
information, regardless of means utilized, whether oral, electronic, by document or 
otherwise, and whether in a meeting, by telephone, facsimile, email (desktop or mobile 
device), text message, instant message, MMS or SMS message, regular mail, telexes, 
releases, or otherwise. 
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3. The tenns “and” and “or” shall be construed broadly and either conjunctively or disjunctively 
to bring within the scope of this request any information which might otherwise be construed 
to be outside its scope. The singular includes plural number, and vice versa. The masculine 
includes the feminine and neuter genders. 

4. The tenns “person” or “persons” mean natural persons, firms, partnerships, associations, 
corporations, subsidiaries, divisions, departments, joint ventures, proprietorships, syndicates, 
or other legal, business or government entities, and all subsidiaries, affiliates, divisions, 
departments, branches, or other units thereof 

5. The term “identify,” when used in a question about individuals, means to provide the 
following information: (a) the individual's complete name and title; and (b) the individual's 
business address and phone number. 

6. The term “referring or relating.” with respect to any given subject, means anything that 
constitutes, contains, embodies, reflects, identifies, states, refers to, deals with or is pertinent 
to that subject in any manner whatsoever. 

7. The term “employee” means agent, borrowed employee, casual employee, consultant, 
contractor, de facto employee, independent contractor, joint adventurer, loaned employee, 
part-time employee, permanent employee, provisional employee, subcontractor, or any other 
type of service provider. 
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'JUl 0 8 2014 

Uniled Stales Departuieiil ol Slate 
WiiMniiltm. D.C. 20520 


Dear Mr. Chaimian: ’^8! 5 •>ni4 

Thank you for your letter of June 23 requesting information on the Bureau of 
Overseas Buildings Operations’ (OBO) embassy construction program. We agree 
with you that providing safer, more secure diplomatic facilities that protect U.S. 
government employees, Locally Employed staff, and the many citizens that visit 
them is of the utmost importance. 

The Department is working to be responsive to your document request and 
plans to deliver to your committee a first tranche of documents as soon as possible. 
This tranche will include materials related to numbered items 2, 5, 6, 10, 31, 32, 
and 33. Due to the sheer breadth of the request and the sensitivity of certain 
documents, we request to engage you and your staff on the best way forward to 
accommodate the additional information needs made in this request. 

Improving the quality, safety and security of our diplomatic facilities is 
OBO’s highest priority and we look forward to the opportunity to share OBO’s 
achievements in this regard with the committee. 

Please let us know if we can be of further assistance. 

Sincerely, 


Julia Frifield 
Assistant Secretary 
Legislative Affairs 





The Honorable 

Darrell Issa, Chairman, 

Committee on Oversight and Government Reform, 
House of Representatives. 
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The story that ran on CBS This Morning "Are modern U.S. embassies becoming too costly 
to build?" was riddled with inaccuracies. 


Point-By-Point Corrections 
U.S. Embassy London 

CBS reported: Six months into construction, however, CBS News learned the $1 billion project is 
already $100 million more expensive than initial estimates. 

Correction: The costs of the new U.S. Embassy in London are and have always been within the 
established budget and are paid for entirely from an inventive swap for existing U.S. government 
property in London. There is not nor has there ever been a $100 million overage. 

CBS reported: This is partly because of the unique blast-proof glass at the heart of the design, 
reports CBS News' Nancy Cordes. It's made in Europe and then shipped under guard to the U.S. for 
framing before being sent back to England for installation. 

Correction: Ail new Department of State facilities are blast proof as dictated in the security 
requirements. As stated above, there is not nor has there ever been a $100 million overage on the 
new London Embassy project. 

Excellence Initiative 

CBS reported: Under the Obama administration. State Department officials decided the standard 
design didn't reflect America's culture and values. Buildings like those in Brunei and Guangzhou, 
China, utilize the design excellence approach. 

Correction: The U.S. Embassy in Brunei is a standard embassy design. 

CBS reported: Utah congressman Jason Chaffetz is a top Republican on the House government 
oversight committee, and he said these embassies now take longer to build. 

Correction: There has been no evidence that Excellence projects take longer to build. In fact, under 
the Excellence initiative, from the FY Award to occupancy, facilities will be delivered on the same, if not 
shorter schedules. 

CBS reported: These people live in very dangerous parts of the world, we don't have time to 
make sure that the building and the flowers look more pretty, we have to make sure that these 
people are safe and secure and can do their jobs," Chaffetz said. 

Correction: The Excellence initiative is not about pretty buildings or flowers, it is executing 
designs and construction that meet or exceed all security and life safety standards while ensuring 
that all of the particular needs of that mission are met including climate, unique mission size, 
accessibility to counterparts, and function to inform the design of the building. It does not make 
sense to have one building type for facilities from Helsinki to Buenos Aires. All of our facilities 
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will provide safe, secure work space for our diplomats. We can never truly eliminate all risks facing 
our dedicated personnel working overseas to advance U.S. interests. In the face of ever-evolving 
threats, the Department strives to provide the most secure environment possible for the conduct of 
America's foreign policy. 

U.S. Embassy P or t Moresb y 

CBS reported: He's visited new embassy sites like Port Moresby in Papua New Guinea, where a 
decision to expand the proposed embassy forced the State Department to scrap the entire design 
and start over. 

The project estimate has ballooned from $50 million to $21 1 million, and according to an internal 
State Department document there has been a "termination of the current work and shuttering of 
the site until a new construction contract is awarded." 

"That's just poor, total mismanagement from top to bottom," Chaffetz said. 

Correction; The assertion that the Department scrapped the entire design of the Port Moresby 
project and started over is untrue. Additionally, to claim that the project is over budget is simply 
not true. The scope of the project significantly changed due to security and staffing increases after 
a construction contract was awarded and work was underway. These changes included policy 
decisions to deploy a Marine detachment, which requires construction of housing for Marines and 
specialized office space. Additionally, the Embassy population increased by almost 75% in size - a 
staffing decision not made by OBO - and with this increased population came the need for space 
for classified information processing. 

The Department conducted an in depth analysis of all the options to ensure the best value to the 
U.S. taxpayer given these changes. 

PS Management Report 

CBS reported; Grant Green, a former U.S. State Department Under Secretary for Management, 
oversaw the report. 

"If it takes longer it's going to cost more, and if it costs more and takes longer it puts people at risk 
out there who are waiting for their embassy to be built," Green said. 

Correction: All facilities will be delivered on the same, if not shorter schedules. There is no 
evidence to the contrary. 


Point of Contact 

Christine Foushee [ FousheeCT@state.gov [ 703.875.4131 
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October 9, 2007 


The Honorable Condoleezza Rice 
Secretary 

U.S, Department of State 
2201 C Street NW 
Washington, DC 20520 

Dear Madam Secretary: 

I am writing to raise new concerns about the State Department’s $600 million U.S. 
Embassy in Iraq. On July 26, 2007, the Committee held a hearing to review reports of numerous 
problems with the Embassy construction project. In particular, the Committee asked about 
allegations of substandard work by the prime contractor. First Kuwaiti General Trading & 
Contracting Company, and whether problems with the fire protection systems, electrical systems, 
and power plant would delay the opening of the Embassy beyond its September 2007 completion 
date and increase the costs to the taxpayer above the $592 million budget. 

At the hearing, Maj. Gen. Charles Williams (Ret.), the Director of Overseas Building 
Operations (OBO) at the State Department, dismissed all of these concerns, stating emphatically: 

I am pleased to report, Mr. Chairman, that the project is on schedule and on budget. We 
are slated to complete the project in September of this year and personnel can begin to 
move into offices and residences shortly thereafter. As to project quality, OBO is proud 
of its employees and contractors work on this project. We have received numerous 
accolades as to the extremely high quality of construction. It is among the best that OBO 
has managed. 

This weekend, however, it was disclosed that the Embassy construction project has gone 
$144 million over budget and the State Department has delayed its opening indefinitely.’ 

The Committee has now obtained new documents that raise additional questions about 
the Embassy project and First Kuwaiti. One of these documents is a recent report on the 


’ Iraq Embassy Cost Rises $144 Million Amid Project Delays, Washington Post (Oct. 7, 

2007). 
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Embassy’s fire suppression system. ITiis report was completed by inspectors from the State 
Department’s Fire Protection Division and issued on September 4, 2007, based on inspections 
conducted between August 17 and September 2. The report finds: 

• “The NEC [New Embassy Compound] is not ready for tests and the Contractor could not 
provide a timeline for completion.” 

• “Because the fire service mains are deficient, there is no reliable automatic fire sprinkler 
system coverage in any building on the compound.” 

• “None of the fire alarm detection systems were ready for testing at the time of arrival 
and none were completed during this site visit.” 

• “The Contractor continues to struggle with an understanding of the project 
specifications.” 

• “Most buildings have a complete lack of firestopping in fire rated walls and floors. 
Unless all openings in rated walls and floors are firestopped using approved methods and 
materials, a fire could spread very quickly from one area to another. This is especially 
true because the sprinklers are not in service.” 

• “[T]he entire installation is not acceptable.” 

Other documents reveal that the Justice Department has asserted in court papers that the 
Managing Partner of First Kuwaiti, the prime contractor, bribed officials to obtain subcontracts 
for First Kuwaiti. According to these documents, Wadih El Absi agreed to pay over $200,000 in 
kickbacks to obtain subcontracts under a Halliburton subsidiary’s multi-billion dollar contract to 
provide logistical support for U.S. troops in fraq. Mr. El Absi operates First Kuwaiti as a foreign 
corporation out of Kuwait and refused to travel to the United States to testify at the Committee’s 
hearing in July. 

A third set of documents show that Pentagon auditors raised serious questions about the 
performance of First Kuwaiti before the State Department awarded the Embassy contract to First 
Kuwaiti. According to these documents, the Pentagon auditors released a report several months 
before the award of the contract that questioned more than $130 milHon that First Kuwaiti had 
billed for services provided to the U.S. military. 

I am growing increasingly dismayed by the State Department’s resistance to responsible 
oversight. At the July hearing. State Department officials repeatedly and erroneously told the 
Committee that the Embassy would be completed on time and under budget. Wen the 
Committee investigated the State Department’s oversight of Blackwater, the Committee received 
significantly more cooperation from Blackwater than from the Department. And when the 
Committee held a hearing last week to investigate corruption in the Maliki government in Iraq, 
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the State Department witness, under orders from the Department’s leadership, refused to answer 
questions about the extent of corruption in the Iraqi government or its implications for U.S, 
interests in Iraq. 

The Committee is seeking information relating to all of these matters. With regard to the 
specific issues raised in this letter, I expect a prompt and complete response by October 19, 
2007. 


Substandard Embassy Construction by First Kuwaiti 

From August 17, 2007, to September 2, 2007, inspectors conducted tests of the fire 
protection systems at the Baghdad Embassy as part of the final accreditation process. These 
inspectors issued a report on September 4 that documented widespread deficiencies, including 
many that First Kuwaiti failed to repair despite repeated warnings.^ For example, the report 
found critical deficiencies in the fire alarm detection systems: 

None of the fire alarm detection systems were ready for testing at the time of 
arrival and none were completed during this site visit. The wiring methods used 
by the Contractor do not comply with the NFPA 70, National Electric Code, and 
will be very difficult to maintain. The Contractor continues to struggle with an 
understanding of the project specifications, despite guidance from OBO/OM/FIR. 

The report also confirmed that despite earlier warnings, the underground mains that feed 
the sprinkler pipes in the Embassy building had been connected improperly and cracked under 
pressure; 

The fire service mains are installed using non-approved materials and this was 
noted in a trip report dated 1 6 October, 2006. The Contractors has not corrected 
this situation despite having more than 20 breaks on the system since being place 
in service in July 2007. 

The report further noted: 

[Sjome of the leaks repaired prior to our arrival failed a second time during our 
visit. These failures are occurring during normal use of the system and will 
continue to occur. There are at least 600 joints on the system, and the entire 
installation is not acceptable. 


^ U.S. Department of State, Office of Overseas Building Operations, Fire Protection 
Division, Trip Report for Director Williams: Fire System Commissioning Trip — Baghdad NEC 
(Sep. 4, 2007). 
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In the course of their work, the inspectors documented hundreds of violations of the 
contract specifications and the fire codes and regulations. These problems were so severe and 
widespread that the inspectors concluded that none of the bixildings on the New Embassy 
Compound could be approved for occupancy. The report included the following findings; 

• “The fire service underground piping and the repair methods used by the Contractor do 
not meet the project specifications or NFPA 24, Standard for Underground Fire Service 
Mains.” 

• “Four leaks in the fire service mains were discovered and repaired while OBO/FIR Staff 
were on site. The Contractor is repairing leaks by replacing the couplmg(s) and encasing 
the new joints in concrete. This method is also not in compliance with project 
specifications and NFPA 24 (referenced in the project specifications).” 

• “Because the fire service mains are deficient, there is no reliable automatic fire sprinkler 
system coverage in any building on the compound. ... A few fire sprinkler systems were 
placed in service, but most were not sufficiently completed to place in service. However, 
without the fire service mains, the sprinkler systems remain inoperative.” 

• “Most buildings have a complete lack of firestopping in fire rated walls and floors. 
Unless all openings in rated walls and floors are firestopped using approved methods and 
materials, a fire could spread very quickly from one area to another. This is especially 
true because the sprinklers are not in service.” 

• “The NEC is not ready for tests and the Contractor could not provide a timeline for 
completion.” 

The inspectors, who are licensed electrical engineers, also discovered significant 
problems with the electrical system and wiring. An attachment to their report documents unsafe 
splicing and incorrect wiring methods used throughout all buildings on the compound that do not 
meet either electrical codes or the contract specifications. The inspectors observed wiring 
problems with electrical panels, smoke detectors, and light fixtures. Many of these problems 
were foimd to be endemic throughout the Embassy. For instance, describing a photograph of 
faulty electrical work, inspectors noted: “Wrong wiring method. Free-wiring and open splices 
do not meet code or specifications.” Another observation notes: “Improper wiring methods used 
on light fixtures. Typical throughout building.” 

The September 4, 2007, inspection report reveals that OBO and First Kuwaiti had been 
aware of these problems for nearly a year. In October 2006, OBO received reports that First 
Kuwaiti “is installing underground fire protection service mains that are not of the correct 
material, which has already resulted in stress cracking. This condition is unacceptable and was 
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discussed with the Contractor,”* However, according to the 2006 report, “the contractor 
responsible for the rmderground service mains was not receptive to any corrective action.”'' 

The October 2006 inspection, and subsequent inspections in March and May 2007, found 
numerous other problems in the fire system in the Baghdad Embassy complex. For instance an 
inspection report dated March 14, 2007, noted that “many of the electrical connection boxes and 
conduits are installed without any approved fittings.”* It also found deficiencies in the 
firestopping between walls, including “openings between apartments and the apartments and 
corridors” throughout the staff diplomatic apartments. The inspectors warned that “all 
penetrations between apartments and each apartment and corridors must be suitably sealed to 
provide a minimum fire rating.”* 

Many of these exact concerns were raised at the Committee’s hearing on July 26, but 
State Department officials dismissed them as minor problems akin to a “punch list” used during 
the purchase of a personal residence. For example, I asked General Williams about whether 
earlier reports of problems with embassy construction — such as those identified in interim fire 
inspection reports from October 2006 and March 2007 — were adequately addressed by OBO 
and First Kuwaiti. He responded: “There's no way to have or to put in place a new embassy 
compound that does not meet our specifications.”’ 

General Williams continued: 

I have found with this contractor that there's never been any shyness on correcting 
what we bring to their attention. They want to get it right. They've tried very 
hard to get it right. They're not perfect. I've never seen a perfect project. There's 
always — when you're installing something of this magnitude there are things that 
are not exactly the way they should be, and that's the reason we have these check 
points in the process. We have a good process.* 


* U.S. Department of State, Office of Overseas Building Operations, Fire Protection 
Division, Trip Report for Director Williams: Fire System Inspection Trip — Baghdad NEC (Oct. 
16, 2006). 

* U.S. Department of State, Office of Overseas Building Operations, Fire Protection 
Division, Trip Report for Director Williams: Fire System Inspection Trip — Baghdad NEC 
(Mar. 14, 2006). 

^Id. 

’ House Committee on Oversight and Government Reform, Hearing on Allegations of 
Waste, Fraud, and Abuse and the New U.S. Embassy in Baghdad (July 26, 2007). 
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Contrary to General Williams’ testimony, the final inspection shows that the problems 
pointed out in earlier reports had been ignored by both OBO and First Kuwaiti. It now appears 
clear that the Embassy will require major repairs simply to meet the project specifications. 

The First Kuwaiti Kickback Scheme 

Documents submitted by the Department of Justice to the Federal District Court in 
Illinois assert that the Managing Partner of First Kuwaiti, the prime contractor on the Embassy 
project, personally engaged in a kickback scheme with a major U.S. contractor in Iraq in order to 
obtain subcontracts. This individual is Wadih El Absi. The Committee invited Mr. El Absi to 
testify about his company’s work on the Embassy at the July hearing, but he refused to appear. 
The involvement of Mr. El Absi in the kickback scheme was first reported by the Associated 
Press on September 20, 1997.® 

In July 2007, Anthony J. Martin, a former subcontracts administrator and manager for 
Halliburton subsidiary KBR, pleaded guilty in federal court to violating the federal Anti- 
Kickback statute in connection with the award of a subcontract to First Kuwaiti, In so doing, he 
admitted that in 2003 he had conspired with Mr. El Absi in a kickback scheme to award over $ 1 3 
million worth of contracts to First Kuwaiti under the U.S. Army’s Logistics Civil Augmentation 
Program (LOGCAP).’® According to the Justice Department, the amount of the kickbacks was 
incorporated into the price of the subcontracts and ultimately paid by the U.S. government." 
Court documents obtained by the Committee state as follows: 

• “In or about June 2003, [First Kuwaiti’s] Managing Partner offered to pay and [Mr. 
Martin] agreed to accept a kickback for the purpose of obtaining and rewarding favorable 
treatment for [First Kuwaiti] in connection with a subcontract relating to LOGCAP III.” 

• “Managing Partner agreed to pay [Mr. Martin] approximately US$170 per semi-tractor, 
per month, rmder any government subcontract the defendant would award to [First 
Kuwaiti].” 


® Iraq Embassy Builder Tied to Kickbacks, Associated Press (Sept. 20, 2007). 

U.S. V. Anthony J. Martin, No. 07-40042 (C.D. 111. filed May 16, 2007) (Information); 
Department of Justice, Press Release: Former KBR Employee Admits Violation of Anti- 
Kickback Act in Awarding Military Subcontract (July 13, 2007). The court documents do not 
identify the individual known as “Managing Partner.” 

' ' U.S. Department of Justice, Press Release: Former KBR Employee Admits Violation 
of Anti-Kickback Act in Awarding Military Subcontract (July 13, 2007). 
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• “In or about June 2003, prior to the bid process for the subcontract for the 50 semi- 
tractors and 50 reefer trailers, Managing Partner paid [Mr. Martin] approximately 
US$ 1 0,000 in Kuwaiti Dinars as an advance on their kickback agreement.” 

• “In or about June 2003, [Mr, Martin] awarded to [First Kuwaiti] the subcontract for the 
50 semi-tractors and 50 reefer trailers in the amount of approximately US$4,672,273.50. 
KBR designated the subcontract as Subcontract GU49-KU-S00167 (“Subcontract 
167”),”’^ 

• “Under the kickback agreement . . . [Mr. Martin] was to receive approximately 
US$50,240 for his awarding Subcontract 167 to [First Kuwaiti], including the US$10,000 
[he] had already received.” 

• “On or after June 21, 2003, [Mr. Martin] and Managing Partner signed Subcontract 167 
on behalf of their respective companies. The subcontract contained a notice prohibiting 
[First Kuwaiti] and its employees from offering any money, fee, commission, gift, 
gratuity, or thing of value to KBR employees for the purpose of improperly obtaining or 
rewarding favorable treatment in connection with a government subcontract.”’^ 

According to the Justice Department, Mr. Martin also admitted at his plea hearing to 
awarding an $8.87 million contract to First Kuwaiti. Under the kickback scheme, First Kuwaiti 
would have paid Mr. Martin approximately $150,265.’'* 

First Kuwaiti’s Past Overcharges 

The Committee has also obtained an audit issued by the Defense Contract Audit Agency 
(DCAA) that questioned over $130 million in charges by First Kuwaiti for other work in Iraq. 
DCAA issued this audit on March 20, 2005, several months before the State Department 
awarded First Kuwaiti the contracts to construct the Embassy in Baghdad. Like the involvement 
of Mr. El Absi in a kickback scheme, this audit should also have been a red flag warning the 
State Department away from First Kuwaiti. 

In its audit, DCAA reported that First Kuwaiti may have significantly overcharged the 
government on a subcontract under KBR’s LOGCAP contract to provide living containers to the 


According to the Defense Contract Management Agency, Subcontract GU49-KU- 
SOO 1 67 under LOGCAP III was held by First Kuwsuti General Trading & Contracting Company. 

as. V, Anthony J. Martin, No. 07-40042 (C.D. 111. filed May 16, 2007) (Information). 

Department of Justice, Press Release: Former KBR Employee Admits Violation of 
Anti-Kickback Act in Awarding Military Subcontract (July 13, 2007). 
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U.S. military. In particular, DCAA found that First Kuwaiti was charging double the median 
cost charged by its supplier. In the audit, DCAA found: 

• First Kuwaiti “is a reseller of Red Sea Housing products. In a direct comparative analysis 
of first Kuwaiti] living unit prices to those of Red Sea, the [First Kuwaiti] price is 
almost double that from Red Sea.” 

• “KBR essentially paid [First Kuwaiti] . . . over 260% of the price that KBR could have 
acquired comparable living units. 

DCAA provided the Committee with a briefing on the overcharges in February 2007. 
During that briefing, DCAA stated that it had disapproved over $50 million paid to KBR on the 
First Kuwaiti living container subcontracts. Slides from that briefing stated that KBR paid First 
Kuwaiti for “alleged delays and double handling costs” and that KBR “selectively used higher 
priced subcontractors without justification.”'^ In September, DCAA told Committee staff that it 
had disapproved $82 million paid to KBR on the First Kuwaiti living container subcontracts. 
DCAA iso informed Committee staff that the remaining $49 million in questioned costs were 
still being disputed by KBR. According to DCAA, the Army has not sustained any of the $ 1 3 0 
million in costs questioned by DCAA.' 

In preparation for the Committee’s hearing in July, the Committee asked for information 
on the State Department’s decision to award the Baghdad Embassy construction contracts to 
First Kuwaiti on July 8, 2005, and September 16, 2005. Senior State Department officials told 
the Committee that prior to the award of the contracts, the State Department conducted a 
“thorough review” of First Kuwaiti’s past performance on federal contracts.'* They also told the 
Committee that First Kuwaiti’s “experience in the region” was a key factor in awarding the 
company a contract to build a facility to house embassy security guards.'^ There was no mention 
of First Kuwaiti’s overcharges under the Defense Department contract. 


Defense Contract Audit Agency, jfwrf/tRep’ortA'b. 2131 - 2005 - 22-000001 (Mar. 20, 

2005). 

Defense Contract Audit Agency, DCAA Contract Audit Support for Iraq 
Reconstruction (Feb. 2007). 

' House Committee on Oversight and Government Reform, Telephone Conversation 
with Defense Contract Audit Agency (Sept. 27, 2007). 

'* House Committee on Oversight and Government Reform, Meeting with Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State William Moser, et al. (July 20, 2006). 

House Committee on Oversight and Government Reform, Hearing on Allegations of 
Waste, Fraud, and Abuse and the New U.S. Embassy in Baghdad (July 26, 2007). 
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Conclusion 

Based on the information the Committee has received, I do not understand why the State 
Department would rely upon First Kuwaiti to build the largest embassy in the world. The 
bribery incidents, which occurred well before the contract award, implicate the company’s 
Managing Partner in an illegal kickback scheme. DCAA’s audit, wtdch w'as released just months 
before the selection of First Kuwaiti, raises red flags about the company’s performance and 
billing practices. These should be inescapable warnings about the wisdom of entrusting such a 
crucial project to First Kuwaiti. 

I also do not understand why the Committee was misled by State Department officials 
about the status of the Embassy project at the July hearing. Given the importance of the 
Embassy to the State Department’s mission in Iraq, the extent of the construction problems, and 
the prior warnings that had been raised, it would appear to be gross incompetence if the 
Department’s senior management were unaware of the defects at the Embassy when they 
testified before the Committee, 

Increasingly, it appears that the State Department’s efforts in Iraq are in disarray. The 
Committee’s investigation revealed that the Department’s oversight of Blackwater has been 
exceptionally lax. Both the Committee’s investigation and the testimony last week of Special 
Inspector General Stuart Bowen and Comptroller General David Walker raise serious questions 
about the effectiveness of Department’s efforts to combat corruption in Iraq. Now the 
Committee is learning that the Embassy project, which is apparently being built by a contractor 
with a record of bribery and poor performance, has serious construction deficiencies. 

I continue to believe that you should testify before the Committee to address these issues. 

In addition, I ask that you provide the Committee with the following documents and 
information about the Embassy project by noon on October 19, 2007: 

1 . All documents sent to or from James L. Golden, Mary French, or Maj. Gen, Charles 
Williams relating to concerns, deficiencies, or substandard work involving construction 
of the Baghdad Embassy, including communications to and from officials at the State 
Department, embassy, other U.S. government agencies. First Kuwait General Trade and 
Contracting Company, KBR, and other inspectors; 

2. All documents relating to the evaluation of the bids received for constmction at the New 
Embassy Compoxmd and adjacent guard camp; 

3. All documents relating to First Kuwait’s performance or involvement in any illegal 
activities under any other U.S. government contracts; 
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4. All communications between State Department officials and First Kuwaiti ofBcials 
regarding the Committee, the Committee’s investigation, the Committee’s document 
requests, or the Committee’s hearing on July 26, 2007; 

5. All communications between Wadih El Absi and State Department officials or 
contractors; and 

6. A copy of the 32-page report submitted by the State Department to Congress referred to 
in Iraq Embassy Cost Rises $144 Million Amid Project Delays, Washington Post (Oct 7, 
2007). 

I also ask that the Department provide a briefing to Committee staff on or before October 
19, 2007, on the current timeline for the completion of the new Baghdad embassy, the 
Department’s plans for correcting the construction deficiencies, and the processes by which the 
State Department considers contractors’ past performance and initiates suspension and 
debarment proceedings. 

The Committee on Oversight and Government Reform is the principal oversight 
committee in the House of Representatives and has broad oversight jurisdiction as set forth in 
House Rule X, Enclosed with this letter is additional information about how to respond to the 
Committee’s document request. For your reference, I am attaching copies of the court 
documents and DCAA materials the Committee has obtained. 


If you have any questions, please contact me or ask your staff to contact Theodore 
Chuang or Margaret Daum of the Committee staff at (202) 225-5420. 


Sincerely, 




Henry A. Waxman 
Chairman 


Enclosures 

cc: Tom Davis 

Ranking Minority Member 
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July 10, 2014 
Lydia Muniz 


REP. CHAFFETZ: Let's go to Port Moresby for a second. Because I 
had a chance to go visit there in February. When was that originally 
slated to be completed? 

MS. MUNIZ: In 2014. 

REP. CHAFFETZ: May of 2014, correct? 

MS. MUNIZ: Yup. 

REP. CHAFFETZ: And now when is it slated to be completed? 

MS. MUNIZ: In early 2018. 

REP. CHAFFETZ: So they're having to stay in the same facility. It's 
exceptionally dangerous, correct? 

MS. MUNIZ: The reason Port Moresby is on the vulnerability list and 
getting a new embassy is because it's dangerous. 

REP. CHAFFETZ: When did you get the final determination that the 
Marines were going to be located at Port Moresby? 

MS. MUNIZ: The embassy that is being built in Port Moresby was 
based on numbers that were provided in 2008. As the committee 
members know, the numbers and the program for embassies is not set 
by OBO. It's set by the policy - 

REP. CHAFFETZ: I'm asking you when did you get notification that 
Marines would be located at Port Moresby. 
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MS. MUNIZ: We awarded a contract in 2011. Two years into the 
construction of that project, we were notified that Marines would be 
going to Port Moresby and that a staff of 41 had increased by 31. 
Including the Marines, that's a doubling of the size of the embassy. 

There was no way to continue with the project in a way that allowed us 
to deploy our resources intelligently, that would have allowed 
Diplomatic Security to certify the building and to co-locate all of the 
staff. We made the modifications that were necessary, based on real 
changes that reflected American priorities in Port Moresby - 

REP. CHAFFETZ: Fm going to try again. When did you get the official 
notifications that you were getting Marines? 

MS. MUNIZ: 2013. 

REP. CHAFFETZ: Can you provide that to this body? 

MS. MUNIZ: Yes. 

REP. CHAFFETZ: And when will I get that? 

MS. MUNIZ: The department is part of that answer, so we will provide 
that as quickly as possible. 

REP. CHAFFETZ: This is the challenge. Chairman. 

If it's so dangerous and they need Marines, why aren't they there now? 

MS. MUNIZ: The deployment of Marines is hot something which is 
within OBO's purview. So 1 would refer that question back to ~ we 
could get back to you on that. 

Answer: 

Port Moresby and 34 other posts were identified for an MSG detachment 
activation. At the time, Port Moresby’s threat rating for terrorism and 
political violence were medium. DS began discussions with OBO on the 
plan to activate a Port Moresby detachment in early January 2013. 
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As part of this discussion, DS and USMC agreed that before any detachment 
could be activated, the mission would need to be able to provide the 
detachment with safe housing, a functional Post 1 , and enough space inside 
the mission so that the detachment could set up and conduct operations. It 
was agreed that the identified 35 posts would be activated as soon as they 
could meet this criteria, and a timetable would be developed based on the 
projected dates posts could meet the requirements. 

In February 2013, DS and OBO began assessing the posts to determine how 
quickly each facility could meet the minimum requirements established by 
DS and USMC. It was determined that Port Moresby did not have enough 
available space inside the Chancery to support MSG Operations nor could 
Post identify appropriate housing for the MSGs in the vicinity of the 
Embassy. Based on this assessment, DS determined to activate Port 
Moresby in conjunction with the completion of an NEC that would include 
an MSGR on the NEC compound. 
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Hearing of the House Oversight and Government Reform Committee 

Subject: "Examining New Embassy Construction: Are New Administration 
Policies Putting Americans Overseas in Danger?" 

Chaired by: Representative Darrell Issa (R-CA) 


July 10, 2014 
Lydia Muniz 

Take Back 4 

Rep. Walberg: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you to the panel for being 
here. And, you know, I'd just open my statement having had the privilege to travel 
to a number of embassies and consulates in regions of great insecurity. 

My impression of our public servants that are in those positions was enhanced, 
increased, almost disbelief that someone would take those positionings. So we do 
want to make sure that they're cared for appropriately, want to make sure the 
taxpayers are cared for appropriately as well. And 1 would add my comments to 
those already requesting that you please convey to people who can get us 
documents that we've been requesting. It's so important. 

When I've been listening to questioning already and find disagreements on 
numbers, on size figures and things like that simply because we don't have the 
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information and we can't do the work. I don't expect any hard drive to break 
down. / hope not, before we get that information. But we really need that. 

In your testimonies, Ms. Muniz and Mr. Jones, you talk about the development of 
design excellence. You talk how working with them was a very participatory 
process within the State Department. Can you describe how the Bureau of 
Diplomatic Security participated in development of divine excellence — we know 
that works, but design excellence? Your microphone, please. 

Ms. Muniz: I'm sorry. The foundation of - 

Rep. Chaffetz: If you can move that microphone up closer, thank you. 

Ms. Muniz: I'm sorry. The foundation of the excellence initiative, sort of our base 
going in statement was we are not changing the security standards, period. I have 
been in discussions with my colleagues in diplomatic security at the highest levels 
and at the working level and have made that assurance. I think that that is what is 
most important to them and they have every reason to insist that that still be the 
case. 

Rep. Walberg: Did they clear - 
Ms. Muniz: Yes. 

Rep. Walberg: — on design excellence? 
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Ms. Muniz: They cleared on our process, yes, and they support the process. 

Rep. Walberg: Who cleared? 

Ms. Muniz: I would have to get back to you on the clearances. But again, how we 
put those buildings together is in the responsibilities of the Bureau of Overseas 
Buildings Operations to the degree that we continue to build facilities that meet all 
of diplomatic security's concerns, that's what they need to sign off. In addition to 
understanding that we not add cost or add time to schedules in a way that would 
also jeopardize security. And we have committed to not doing that. 

Response (September 2014) : The Bureau of Overseas Buildings Operations 
(OBO) has continued to work with the Bureau of Diplomatic Security (DS) 
throughout the development of the Excellence initiative, maintaining many of the 
routine interactions from the era of Standard Embassy Design. DS establishes the 
security standards and issues waivers and exceptions. DS is a key team member 
and participates in the site selection process, ensuring that any site the Department 
seeks to purchase meets all required security standards. Many different offices in 
DS participate in all stages of design, including the review of the designs of each 
project. For all projects that require it, DS certifies to Congress that the design and 
construction meets all security standards. Additionally, at the end of the 
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constaiction process, DS accredits the facility as having met all requirements. DS 
has worked closely with OBO to develop new security standards and works with 
OBO on additional security measures beyond those prescribed by the Overseas 
Security Policy Board (OSPB). OBO and DS officials convene a weekly Risk 
Management meeting, where discussions have included Excellence issues. 

In addition to their work on security standards and individual projects, DS 
participated in several of the working groups that developed OBO’s “Guiding 
Principles of Excellence in Diplomatic Facilities” in 2010-11. In 2013, DS 
reviewed OBO’s draft Guide to Excellence in Diplomatic Facilities, outlining the 
goals and processes involved in carrying out our mission of delivering safe, secure, 
functional facilities under the Excellence initiative. OBO sent a copy of the draft 
Guide to DS for their review on August 16, 2013. DS Principal Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Gregory Starr (at the time, the acting Assistant Secretary) cleared the 
document with some minor edits on September 6. OBO continues to work with 
DS as we refine and implement the Excellence initiative to ensure that our projects 
meet all of the required security standards. 
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I have spoken frequently 
aboo! the importance of 
diplomacy in advancing our 
naSon's foreign jx^iey. I mean 
diplomacy in its broadest 
sense-diplomacy fhal reaches 
beyond government poUdes. 
beyond the halls fo foreign 
ministries and preddentlal 
palaces. Diphmecythat 
dVectfy fouc^ws the lives of 
everyday people Thai evokes 
oururmerset esp'^lions as 
human beings. 

'9 ivorfcs of our artists. 

ehilects. and 

presarvationlsls proiride us 
with another language of 
diptomacy. A transcendent 
language that allows uj to 
convey values that are at ones 
uniQueiy American yet speak 
to ell of humanity. 
Incraasln^yln this world, art 
and arehlleeture help us 
maintein our Sanaa 
of^nness and liberabon. 
Secretary o^Slafe Hillary 
Rodham Clinton. April I2, 

2010 


utiupOaiMir/ie/xis 

MESSAGE FROM OBO DIRECTOR LYDIA MUN12 


We fly the flag at over 270 diplomatk; rrasstons. primarily embassies and consuialas. Diplomatic facilities 
are platforms Irom which the United Slates generates Irtfluence throughout the world, but they also 
emtxKiy the physical presence of the Uttrtad States beyond our borders and are iconic symtx^s of the 
values and aspirations of the Amertcan people. The vast m^ority of people in the wortd will never have 
the privilege ol vfsidng our country. Pot many mHiions of people, our embassies and consulstes are as 
dose as they will ever come to the United Slates Our buildngs should represent Amencan idsals-from 
dignity and stabdity lo openness end innovation. 


The Bureau of Overseas Buildings Operations (OBO) has much to be proud of as we icxA back on past 
accompllshmenis. We have come a long way since the August 1998 bombings of Ihe United Slates 
embassies in Narobi and Oar es Salaam. Since 1999. as pari of the Department's Capital Security 
Conatrutiion Program. OBO has completed 89 new tfplomsiic faoliliea end hes art addilionel 43 projects 
In design and construction. The program has auccessfutly moved more than 27,000 people into new 
diplomatic fadiities. furthering OBO't mission lo provide ssde, secure ar>d functionei facilities that 
represent the U.S. government lo the host nation and support our staff in achieving U.S. foreign policy 
objectives 


As Secretary Hillary Rodham Clinton said In her welcoming remarks to Bias Department employees in 
3009. 'This is going lo be a challenging lime end K will require 21'* century toots and solutions to meet our 
problems and s^ze our opporturtlties.* At OBO. it is our strong bsliaf that Excellence Iri 
Diplomatic Padllties is both a tool and a solution to advance a new generalkm of secure, high- 
peiformanee. sustainable diplomsticandconsularfacilities that support the conduct of American 
dii^omaey. 


Excelience in Diplomatic FaciHlias is a holistic approach to OBO's work, drawing upon expertise in many 
areas-fxcgect managemetn, architecture, engineenng, construction, tecurtty. urban design, landscape 
architecture. Interior design, art. sustainabHity, maintenance, and operatitms Implemeniaiion of 
Excelien« erthanoes our ability to provide outstandlr^ fadlibes representing American vaJues and the 
best of American talent. Innovation, and lechnetogy. In achieving this goal, we wll provide the best value 
for the American taxpayer and the US. government tenants of our diplomalic fadlities. 


This initiative will lead to a coordinated set of processes that allow 060 to adiieve ever-higher degrees of 
excellence. As our implementation progresses. OSO will update this website with new programs and 
procedures. 


I am proud that we have made ExceSenee in Diplwn^ Facilities the way forward for OBO. 


NEW AND UPDATED PAGES 

Dgsi.i.n E>;eilence- Ucdaled 3/23/2013 
Piannim - Updated 3.'23/2013 
Os eraticr^s & Maintenance - Ucdst-?d yza-'SQjZ 
Desr.nn- l■^!:>ri?ll^<^3.'23.'?0^■^ 

- Uedatad 3.'23.^30-12 
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Guidinq Principles 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR EXCELLENCE IN DIPLOMATIC FACIUTtES 


Concerned over the dedintng qiisflity of govermrent bcAdii^s. Presiderrt Joftn F. Kennedy convwied an 
ad hoc commiltae <o ensure thed FederM arcNtecture ccmSnued to represent American ideals— from 
dignity, staUlity, and vigor to embodying die finest design til its time. That ad hoc commiRee set forth 
Guiding piindplas for Fedenri ArrXiitecture. authored Oanef Palricic Moynihan. Those guiding 
phr)d|^es are just as relevant today — allhough they woUd very Ukely be ei^tandsd to include the 
importance of security. sustainabHily. and fleidbility n our resource-contdr^ed and rapidly changing 
world. 


The U-S. Department of Stale's Bureau Overseas Brs Wngs C^wratiorB {080}— foHowi'ng in the 
footsteps of the Genera Services Admini^rs^ (GSA) and the Design Excelience program it devel«»d 
in the 1990s— is renewing its comiTNimenI to exceBence and implemenhng an Excellence program for 
U.S. embassy and consulate facWies. The Gukfing Principles of this new Oepartmant of Stale program, 
based on 1962 Guiding Principles for Federal ArchAecture, are wectdated below. The Printipies are 

the foundation of OBO's new Exceilmce program. They provide a conceptual road map to guide the worL 
of each person and office in OBO. as we pwsue our mission to provide secure, safe, and functional 
fadlidM that represent the U.S. government to the host nation and support our staff in the achievement of 
U.S. foreign policy ot^eetives. 


Oeliverirtg Excellence is a compreherBive process that seeks to utilize the best methods, technologies, 
and staff abilities. Each office, person, and action in OBO will corSnbute to the realization of this goal. If 
the guiding prindples below are applied. 060 will produce facilities that are outstanding in alt mspeda. 
OBO project teams are chNienged to apply all of these principles, coordinate their efforts, and deliver built 
embassy cwnplexes that represent the best ol American archHedure, design, engineering, lechrwiogy, 
art. and culture. 


Purpose and Function 

Embassies end consulates have two essential purposes: to be safe. funcUoruil. and Insi^ring places for 
the conduct of diplomacy, and to physically represent (he U S. government to the host nation. A faciitly 
that represents the best of American architecture, design, ertgineering, and construction wilt be an 
eppropnate workspace, coniextually appropriate, and a respected IsnArtark— representing the best of 
American government, enterprise, and cuffura— in the host nation. 

Site 

The site and location of an embassy has practice as wail as symbolic implicariohs. OBO will develop sites 
that best represent the U.S. governrrrent and its goals, and enhance the oonduct of diplomacy. Whenever 
pos«ble, sites will be selected in urban areas, allowing U.S. embassies and consulates to contribute to 
the dvic and urban fabric of host cities. Sped^ attention wil be paid to the general ensembie of 
surrounding buildings, streets, and puWie spaces of which embassies and consulates will form a part. 

Design 

The desigrr of buildings and sites is a comprehensive process of understanding and batsndng 
requlrerrmits arid incort»rating them into a thoughtfully conceived, cchesive. er>d coherent wlv^e. 080 
will evduaie dadgns on the basis of their success in skillfully balancing requirements, and on how well 
the design represents the United States to (he host nation. Designs ere to be funciionaily simple and 
spalidly ffodble to meet changing needs and be enduring over lime. An cffidal embassy style will be 
avoided. Buildings are to be welcoming, v^e representing digruty, stability, innovation, humanity, ar^ 
openness. Ostentation is not appropriate. Designs wriN be cost-effective, employing en economy of means 
end methods. The design will be responsive to its context, to rrtdude the sale, ns surroundings, and the 
loc^ culture and climate The design wiB make use of contextually appropriate and durable materials. 

The groutKfs and landscaping will be as irr^rortanl as the srchitecture and (ogsihw are to be conceived as 
an integrated whole The gmunds wiN be viewed as furrciicmal and representational space. They will be 
sustainaUe, include indigenous (Aantings. ^ incorporate existing site resources, such as mature trees. 


Engineering 

The engineering of fadlitles wit! inco^wrale the mi»i advanced methods, systems, technologies, and 
materials approfxiate to the facility and locd corKfiticms. inducing the site, climate, natural hazards, and 
the fx’actical reality of condiuction, c^ations. snd mainteitartce in the host nation. 


Safofy and Security 

The safety and security of staff and visitors is pawnoim!. Oe»gns and construction will meet or exceed 
ail security and safety standards sk> N}o<dfHra(ion& Ar^eds and en^neers wKl be challenged to 
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deve'op ever-improving rnethocis. matmals. and eotutimsandlothMghtfuay iniegrate these into overall 
desgns. 

Sustainability 

Buildings and grounds svill incorpor^esustanaWsde^n artd energy effid»)cy, std these features will 
be insegraied iido their desigri Cwi^ruction. rnantenance. at»l operaUiws (wactices imII be sustainable. 

Padicular attention vrtB be ^ven to the climate, context, and site omdKions, 

Architectural and Engineoring Professional Services 

OBO will sosK Id hire leading American ardviecis and «tg^ers to produce the best designs. Their 
selection Wilt be based o-n the Quality thar design achieverrtenis andpcvtfotioofwofk, and the selection 
methodology will be competilive. and !fansp»«rt. 

Construction and Craftsmanship 

Construchon professionals are p^ners in ^cett^tcearaf vnl be engaged throu^tout the process to 
ensure the best possible desi^ and implemefltaGnt, OBO is committed lousittg the best construction 
practices and crahsmanship possibIsKidevafyeffortwilt be made to utilize the most qualified buUdIng 
contradors with a record of delt^rirtg Ngh guilty projects. 

Operations and Maintenance 

Operations and maintenance it^ofession^s are also partners In Excellence atd will be engaged 
throughout the process. Buildings ^d sites wia be economicat to operMe and mtf ntain and wl! utilize 
equipmenl and materials that are dur^sfe, de(»ndable, and suitable. Deigns will be based on life cyde 
analysis of oj^ians thM lake into »xourd operations artd maintsnatce concerns. Design Intent 

and features will be mainlined throughout theldeofbiefadiily, using the best stewardship practices. 

Art 

Embassy buildings and grounds are an r^ipoturtily to showcase the best of American and host nation ad 
and culture. OBOis commitled to Integrating such art into its facitiiies such that each' property mII be both 
an indiwdual expression of Exc^tence and part of a larger body of work representing the best that 
America’s designers and artists can leave to laler generations. 

Historically, Architecturally, or Culturally Significant Properties and Collections 
OBO is committed to preserving the Department's Nslortcal, cultural, and archileclural legacy. The 
Secretary of State's Register of CuMur^y Significant Property is the officIM listing of in^rtant diplomatic 
architecture overseas arxj properties that figure prominently in our couitiry's inletnafion^ heritage. 060 
is also commitled lo the development of a world class stewardship program dedicated to the proper 
conservation and maintanance ol the Oepadmeni's culturally significant historical properties and assets. 
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Inventory and Organization HlStOry 
Design Ezceiience 

Program OVERVIEW 


CK>eRATtONS & MAINTENANCE 


RECOGNIZING EXCELLENCE 


Wtn Ihe input of Congress, as well as lena^agerKiessndotfief bureaus of (he Department of Stala, the 
Bureau of Overseas Buildings Operations (OBO) martages ttte worldwide facity needs of ail personnel 
who serve abroad under the authority of a chief ol rresson. These include the design, construction, 
maintenance, i^air/rehabilitttion. use. acqut»lion. atd safe of overseas real property, including i^ces. 
hou»ng, warehousng. artd support space. 


lltc DcparlnidiJi of Slate's inventory of buildings can be ifcscrilKd according to lltc 
fbltnwing periods: 

■ Existing and Historic Buildings Adapted for Embassy Use 

■ 1-ariy Purpose-Built Embassies. l92&tQ 1950 . 

■ Modem Era of Embassy Office Buildings. I950to 1984 

• IniTiiHi Security Prognan Buildings, 1984 to 1992 

■ Intervening Years, 1992 to 1998 

• Capital Sccuritv’ CoiistructloH Program. 1998 to Present: 

■ Capita! Security Cast Sltarittg (Introduced in 2003) 

» Standard Embas.sy Design Projects (Introduced in 2002) 

■ Unique Projects (Berlin, Beijing, and Athens Annex) 


HISTORY 


American diplomats protect the interests and promote Ihe values of Ihe United States, artd of U.S. 
citizens, in the host country in which they serve They negotiate with Ihe host government to promote U.S. 
interests, and bilateral economic, eullural. and sdentHic relations They report on events, conditions, artd 
develc^iments. An Embassy serves es (he office of diplomatic representatives In Ihe capital dty of another 
country. Consulates and Consulsies General are located in non^pital eilles. but often have similar 
functions and requirements 

The State Department uses the term 'post' to refer to any Forngn Service establishment maintained by 
the United States abroad. The size and structure of diplomatic missions vary, but often include the 
following: 

• Political and Economic Sections address political and economic 

developrrtents. Pofibcal officers analyze host country poiitiari events and must be able to 
negotiate and communicale efiectively with tfl levels of foreign government ofliciails. 
Econcrttic officers work with foreign governments and other U.S. government agencies 
on technoiogy. science, econontic, trade, energy, artd environmental issues. 

> Consular Sections adjudicate visa applications tor host country citizens and tftird 
country nationals who want to visit Ihe United States, assist and prefect U.S. citizens 
overseas, facilitate edi^ons. combM fraud, and issue and renew U.S- passports. 

« Public Affairs Sections include press oHicers who fulfill official spokesperson duties, 
liaise wilh the local press, and manage posts' websites and social media platforms, and 
cultural affairs officers who iititiale and support a wide range of U S- government 
outreach and manage cidtural, acadentic. pnjfessionai. and youth exchange programs. 

• Management Sections manage embassy operations, bom real estate to people to 
budget. 

• Foreign Aid Offices (ofien the U.S. Agmcy for Intentationd Development, known as 
USAIO) oversee the rfislnbultorr arxf Impiecnemation of foreign assistance. 

• Defense Attach^ Offices are resprmsible for the officld military-to-military contact 
between Ihe governments. 

• Oil«r offices may indude security, a^kxiRure. commerce, science, health, and military 
sales 


Many of the duties of today's Foreign Senace C^c&s-^ud) negotiating with foreign governments, 
reporting on political and economic Issues, and essi^ii^ Amertcat citizens— were farrtliar to the earliest 
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U.S. diplomats. The first diptomattcrnsronswefesiR^le. asb^tt^a newty inctependent democracy. 

Initially, the United States had rms^uis moHy a ^cotsitries. As U.S po^Kc^ and economic power 
grew over time, the number of Arrsrican irasaons ami d(4amais nweased, reqisring larger, more 
complex facilities. Congress gradu^ly gave the S^e Ute ^atity to manage its cwn real estate 

portfolio— to purchase, sell, and con^fuct needed fac^ttes. Over the years. li« pace of construction has 
ebbed and Rowed, based upcm congiessond fimtfng 

The Tangier legation, the otdesl {gptomafic property cwitinooudy owmed by the United Slates, was a gift 
ot the Sultan of Morocco in 1321. Pievioudy, the United Sl^eshadnot hdd btte to any foreign ptopany. 

Diplomat-^ (who represented the U 3. govanmenl) »id Kinaits (wtto handled pas^JOfts, visas and 
related business metiers! were responssUe (or tttw own toi^ngs and o^ices throughout the 
15003— restricting dif^omaiic service to those who codd afford these costs. Some, such as the first 
American diplomal ir^ SeoU. Korea, later 0n«J !!»«• proper^es to the U.S. government. 

The 1 898 Spanish American War made the I.Mited States »i WemafioniS polilical and economic power. 

However, in 1910, the United Slates owrad propertes ffi only four estate— Peidng, Tokyo. Bangkok, and 
Consiantmopie. 

in the 1911 Lowden Ad. Congress gave the U.S. gotemment the authority to purchase land and 
tensiruci buildings for dij^omatic missiMts overseas. In ffte 1^0s the U.S. government look responsibility 
acquiring office space and living qustera, reducing IheneedforprivatewaaKhasa prerequisite to a 
diplomatic career. (The 1924 RogeraAcfcreated a Foreign Service wUiconbined dlfi^omatic and 
consular services, entry through compedHve exams, and menf-based promotion.) However, many posts 
remained in poor condlion. in response to continued con^ainis by American businessmen end others 
embarrassed and inconvenienced by the ^sfitdaied stated U.S. posts overseas, the 1926 Porter Act 
created the Foreign Service Building Cdnmission (FSBC). Consisiing of the Secretary of Slate, other 
Cabinet members, and members of Congress, ffie FSBC was authorized to oversee the purdiaseand 
conslniclion of diplomatic facilities, w)tt> a sigdficanlly maeased budget. A smali office in the Stale 
Department gathered data, prepared budgets, and developed plans, but the Supenrising Architact of the 
, U S. Treasury oversaw the (kepar^wd working drawngs and specifications, often employing private 

architects to do the work. 

The Stale Department used this new aulh«ily to expand its acquisttion d property, most often in South 
America and the Far East, where hd. trc^jlc^ climates made life more difficuH for diplomats. New facilities 
were usually designed in the American colonic tradlliwi, wHh Its rods in classical styles, or the Beaux 
Arts. Presidential residences such as Monticallo and the WAo House served as models for U.S. 
embassies. Buildings evaitable for purdtase or lease were generally large homes adapted for officii use. 

In contrast, ffie new Embassy in P^s, completed in the eariy 1930s, was an examine a new purpose- 
built building type: This large office building on (he Place de la Concorde included spaces speclficaily 
designed for consular and ceremonial functions Durir\g the Depression, bufiding designs focused on 
functionality rather than elaborate decoration. Diplomatic and consular offices were combined in one 
building where possible, fc^ greater efficiency. 

In 1941 the Stale Department look full responsibility for overseeing enkjassy designs from the 
Suporvlting Architect of the Treasury. The FSBC ceded much of Its responsibilities to what would later be 
named the Department's Division of Foreign Buildings Operalions (^0) before World War tl halted 
construction, A 1945 law allowed the Seaelary of Stale to seNdipiomelic facilities and use the proceeds 
to acquire, construct, and furnish other government-owned properties. Previously the Departrnent could 
acquire and construct fadtities. but could not diteose of unneeded real estate. 

World War It clearly esiablished the United Stales as a world power. The Department increased the 
number of its embassies as part of a globst effort to counter Soviet influence in the emerging Cold War. 

Newly decolonized native in Asia and Africa wanted awjroprtate levels of U.S. diplomalic and consular 
representation. The building program expanded greatly Embassies grew larger to accommodate 
overseas staff from other U.S. government agencies. Devel^ments in communications required larger, 
more Comdex ^ans. The new U.S. Infonnatlon Agency needed libraries, auditoriums, and exhibition 
halls. Congress authorized roiativtfy large sums for property acquisitions in 1946 and in 1952. funded 
primarily by payments from foreign governments for wartime and postwar economic assistance programs 
such as Lend Lease end the Marshal nan, and the disposal of surplus war property. Again, the program 
ta'geted ‘hardship’ posts with the wcKst dimales and fewest amenities. 

In addition to conscdidsied, secure offisB space. F80 acquired representational houdng for ambassadors 
and other senior officers, and safe, inexpensive, and unobtrusive housing for U.S. personnel where it was 
not locally available. An eariy emphasis on purchasing existing builtSogs shifted to new construction in the 
1950s. with facililies specifically deigned for increasingly comi^ex activities. FBO employed as much 
local labor and material as possitte. but r^ed upon U.S. archileds for the design. Most of the new 
fadliiies were in the modern, WgNy functional 'intern^ionar ayle. arxl featured extensive use tri glass 
with limited articulation of fagades. 

Some Members of Congress and professi'wi^ »(kv!e(ds f^l that d»e intemafiorw^ style failed to 
adequately reflect wtal and creative contemporary U.S. dwign. Amendments in 1952 to the Foreign 
Service Buildings Acl called to diptomatic facMities "des'gned to be as distincliveiy American as possible 
without clashing with the surroonrSng builrSr^S-’ in 1954. aftera Congressional investigafion of FBO's 
admini^ration, architectural style, and ^e s^edion. the Secretly of State created a three-person 
Afchitecturai Advisory Commiffee (tow renamed the Ar<*fte<9ur^ Adwsory Board), Under the new 
system, architects submitted their ponfolics to FBO, writeh ftan selected a fimi to a given project Tha 
committee reviewed the work erf the selected firm as th^de«gn devek^, and helped the architect to 
resolve any problems. FBO reviewed and ^>proved finished ikevnngs aiHj had an American supervisor 
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continually on site during FBO desgned iniertors, ^ovtded brraturs, and handled 

landscaping. !t was also responsibfe fv ongc^ repairs and maMen»tce. 

In 1953 FBO outlined its first arcNtetiwal policy. H stated tttel tMfldhigs should be "digninad and 
economical to build, operate, and manl^n' (LoefBet, p. 118). Tlie buiSrtg fMOgram was iwi to function as 
an a-chitecturai research lab. FacSities were to be basad on a wWen program, developed by FBO. They 
should be praciicat and unpratenfiois rsaher than conswcuous. They shodd St in with their surroundings, 
and bs adntirad by the host county. At the same fime. there was a jwsh to maKa the buildings uniquely 


Leading modem architects denned m»Ty of diesa emSassies. which were ss^ as represantative of 
American progress, power, and freedom. They were often cenlr^iocSed. on prorrtnent sites. After a 
boom in construction between 1954 and I980,growtti^owedm f^ponse to world events, as well as 
reduced Congressional funding: the 'lA^am War ted to a construction freeze 

The second half of the 20’" cenlury brou^ an tnereaeed ftxius m security. Concerned about electronic 
and conventional espionage, in tire eady 1950s. Cor^ress eigiressed a preference for owned facilities, 
allowing greater control and specialized coiarucUon. Mt^ protesting U.S. involvement in Vietnam 
auacked several embassies, raj»ng new corKems. In 1965 a bombing of the Embassy in Saigon killed 
three employees Subsequent err^assy designs emphasized pedmetO’defKises and secure areas, and 
Incorporated newly designed biasl-resstcmtmalerial&.'nw tOTShostagecri^sat the En^assy in Tehran. 
Iran, and the storming of tire U.S. EmbMsy in istamabad. Pakistan, increased security measures further. 
The 1983 attadt on the U.S. Embassy in Beinit. Lebancm. led to.a reorgatdzation of FBO and an overhaul 
of diplomatic security, directed by the Inman Commission, wKt^ set new security standards, Inctudlng 
selbar^ and blast-resistance reqwrements, and reamaneniMthat posts be located pn mors remote 
sites The Comnvssion charged FBO with re^^ng embassies and cortsulates that failed to comt^y with 
new security standards. To meet this chaflenge. FBO underwenta m#or reorganization, and 
significantly expanded staff numbers and capaMilies. The DapartmerH en!i:4sd a private sector support 
cortiractor to asast with the reorganiztfon and execubon of the program. The ‘Inman buildings' of the 
1980s and 1990s incorporated newandevcMng security standwds, which added to the complexity and 
cost of embassies. During this period, FBO continued to hire leading U. S. architects for the designs. The 
Department completed less than a quarter cd the planned projects due to a lack of funding. 

Following the tragic 1996 bombings of the U.S. Embassies in Nairobt, Kenya and Dar es Salaam. 
Tanzania. Secretary of Slate Madeline Albright formed the Overseas Presence Advisory Pane! to study 
the U S. prefile abroad and the cont^lon of the Depadment’s facilities. In its review, the Panel noted 
unsafa, ovarcrowded. deteriorating, and 'shocldngly shatripy' conditions at a number of U.S. embassies 
and consulates, and found that more than 85 percent of the diplomalicfaciliUesat^oadwere vulnerable to 
future ettacks. Its final report issued both broad and specific recommendations for the future of the 
Deoertmeni's building program, and led to Congress's 1999 enactment of the Secure Embassy 
Construction and Counierterrorism Act (SECCA). which codified security requirements such as a 100-foot 
setback between the building and street. SECCA also required the Department to maintain a list of 
diplomatic facilities to be scheduled for replacement based on their vulneratxlily to attack 

The Department of State elevated the Office of Foreign Buildings Operations to the Bureau of Overseas 
Buildings Operations (OBO), and tasked OBO with replacing more than 130 aging embassies that did not 
meet the new secunty standards, an underling without precedent in Oepertment history. To achieve the 
goal, the Departmenl worked dostiy with the Office of Management and Budget, as well as the U.S. 
Congress, to ensure (hat a reliable funding source was put In place. The program is funded based on the 
concept of cost sharing, where til U.S. government agencies with staff overseas contribute to the 
program based on Iheir proportional presence overseas. The Capital Security Ccntiructlon Program 
creates multi-year construction schedulas which are regularly adjusted based upon the annual 
vulnerability list required by SECCA. 

An Industry Advisory Psnti. created in 2001, advises OBO in regards to industry and academia's latest 
concepts, methods, best practices, innovatiois and idees related to property management. 

The new Mainlenanca Cost-Sharing program wifi tiiow OBO to conduct much-needed major rehabililailon 
projects on facilities not scheduled for replacement, thereby preserving legacy properties and address a 
backlog of maintenance needs. Funding fw maintenance, repair, and rehtiJilitation had previou^y not 
kept pace with Ihe aging of the U.S, govemmonfs overseas legacy portfolio and the technical 
maintenance requirements of new constructirm. 

OBO continues to address ihe important questkm of how to balance the many requirements of a 
diplomatic mission, including importart eaxurems for security, with the need for rSjtomatic facilities that 
are culturally and arcHiecturalty appropriate wid represent American values. To this end, and in response 
to support and ideas frevn the Anreilcsn Intiitute of Architects, key Congressionti interlocutors, and 
others, OBO oi^lned a Design Exctilence Pro^am in Apvi 201 1 that Ixrilds ufion the success of Ihe 
existing pnegram white more holisticaily ^iioaching the planting, design, construction, operafion, and 
mtiitlenance of diplumalic facHilies. 


RESOURCES 


History - Guide to Design Excellence 
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Uoeffler, Jane C The Arcliitectufe ofCAplotnacy: BtAfng Ammica's ErrAasms An Adsl-Dacor Diplomas 
and Oipiomacy Book. New York; Pnncetw) Press. 2011 Ths academic siudy (races the 

tiistwy of the Stale Department's bonding pvogrsn. 

I o siciv - A short history of W'e Oepartmeni of State 

by its Office of the Historian 


hitp://designexcel,lence. State. gov/history 
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PLANNING DESIGN CONSTRUCTION OPERATK>4S & MAINTENANCE RECOGNIZING EXCELLENCE 


Guiding Principles 

History 

I . ury und 

Design Excellence 
Program 


nrvi,;.. ; ■ » L-iventciv and Qfaa?'gaia>n 

Inventory and Organization 

OBO’S MISSION STATEMENT 


The mission of the Bureau of Overseas Bufdings (^)e»ttions {060) is to pFovtde safe, secure, and 
furrcllonal tacililles that represent the U.S QovenmeM h) the ho^ avl si^poit our st^ in the 
achievement of U S foreign policy ^jecUves. These fadtBes ^wuid repr^ent American values and the 
best in American architedure, design, enc^ne^irtg. tedmdogy, sustan^tiRty. art, cutture. and 
construction execution. 


OBO'S PORTFOUO 

The D^dment's overseas portfolio has eqianded to meet the needs of a complex and evolving foreign 
policy. OBO'sOredor serves as the single re^ pretty manager for the U.S. governmertl’s diplomatic 
properties overseas, indudirtg a portft^cf: 

■ 275 diplomatic missions (p<»l8) 

• 1,119 c^ice spaces (owned and leased) 

• 14,175retidences(ownedandl»ased) 

> 38.5 m'ltiion square feet owned 

• 38 1 milltrm square feet leased 

rTh0 Foraf of 2)7 posts Kcutaieaser.AnvaiyTOfZKpmMdM^m* Stare 0^»dm«)('s(>l^<VPesotimSfai»psinsiX 
ant) Oi^/aniraton Ana/ysis Pi* bit four Oufiefs ei* Msec on Monnalion In ma Mperfment oT State's Padaml Raal Property 
Proil/e or SeptamberlOil.) 

VlAien used to describe a phy^c^ location, the term 'Embassy* refers to an entire diplomatic compound 
in a capital city. As described below, the Oepartmenl of Slate’s inventory of buildirtgs goes beyond 
chanceries, cortsulates, and ofTices. 

• Chancery; The office building or buildings In K4<ich a diplomalic mission is housed Staff who 
work here indude the diplomats responsive for pVltical melters, as well as edminlstrsdve and 
other personnel. 

• Consulate or Consulate Generel Buildings: The VTice building of a Consulate or Consulate 
General; smriar to a Chancery, but located in a nomcaprtal city. 

• Ambassador's Residence: These homes are provided to the Chief of Mission as their 
ofTicial residence, in addition to their rasidmiial fundton, they are also a venue lor social 
events to further the interests of the Urvled States. A Principel Officer's Residervee houses the 
Consul General and serves a similar representational func^ in a non-c^Ha! city, Senior* 
level sladf housing fa also intended to serve a representational function. 

• Marine Security Guard Quarters; If a detachment 01 U.S. Marines is assigned to the post, 
the Department provides shared housing, inducting common recreational and fitness areas. 

• Staff Housing: The Roraign Service BuHdings Ad authorizes the U.S, government to provide 
housing for U S. citizens assigned to U S missions abroad, in order to provide safe and 
sacure housing that is edeiquBte to meet the personal and professional requirements a) a CMt 
most advantageous to the U.S. governrrtenl. These homes may be ovmed or leased. In some 
cases they are iocaied on the embassy compound, due to security reasons 

• Compound Access Controt Facilities; These allow the post to contrd vehicular and 
pedestnan access to the compound, and to welcome vigors. 

• Service Buildings and Warshouaes; Depeixfing uporv the focal services that are availabte, 
as well as the misscm’s security needs, en embassy corrfoound may include a warehouse, 
facilities maintenance shops, water storage or treatment facilities, and other support 
eiernents. 

OBO'S ORGANIZATtONAL STRUCTURE 

080 is currently divided into five cfiredoraies, as seen in the org»uzational chait linked here. 

OSO Omanizationcri Chart 


OBO PROJECT TYPES 

OBO designs, manages, and executes a wide timge of conNructtoR {wt^ects, ranging from New Embassy 
Compounds, major rehatxiilatkws, or snu^er ferK>v^ons. to {^iy»cal security upgrades and the repair 
and mantenance of signiricant efenwnls of MKSng systens. 


http://designexcellence,state.gov/inventor>'_and_organization 
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• Capital Construction; Prowdes for the acr^Kition. design, atd construction of new 
faoililies. 

• Major Rehabilitation: Upgrades deterior^rtg iMfldatg lacdgies and systems. 

• Physical Security Upgrades: Upgratfing compeund p«im^«s and structures to ensure 
secure U.S. rrsssion faciMes. 

• Lease Fit-Outs: Modfy and adapt a cormrmirdlv iea^d space to n»et the Oopattmeni s 
funct:onai. safety, and saatnty needs. 

• Repair and improvemert Projects: Reslo-e, altar, fnodern:2e. and construct facil-.ties 
esseniirri to ptovitfng a safe, secin'e, and hincikKi^ en-.aronmeni. They rept^r or improve fire 
protection systems. iSrfSy systems, energy censerv^on (echn^o^es. etevalors. roots, facility 
Improvement to mitigate naturd hazards, remetiate environmental hazardous rn.sierlals 
coniaminalion. arKl provide ursfwm accessbiHty to faevtSes 


http://ciesignexcelience.state.gov/invenlor\’__and_drgdm^tibn 
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ni iDK TO DPSiGN i:xci:llkngh 


PLANNING DESIGN CONSTRUCT1CW4 OPERATIONS 3, MAINTENANCE RECOGNIZING EXCELLENCE 


Guirfing Principles 
History 

Inyentory and Organization 

.PWitSiW?:-''' 


• » pas!(yi 6>ceBen>» Procram 

Dosiqn bxcellence Program 

OVERVIEW 


OSO defines Design ExceHonce as me pravi^gn of safe, secwa. hiffit qu^ty. high perfomance facilities 
that provide the best value k> all slak^tolders and users. TAe goaf is to create the most appropriate, 
pracitcaf, and inspiring buil^ngs vhih ^cas taSored to Amerian etplomacy. Design Excaffance 
addresses all aspects ofOBO'spodfr^. horn me i^K^rOonr^ a new building to the operation of both 
new and existing facilities. By applying the Gurdi-ni Prindoies cfQeshr EiceHence . OSO will pnx/pce 
facilities that are outstanding in aH re^rects OBO praiecl teams are rdt^lenged to apply ell of these 
pdrtciples. coordinate their eftorts. anddefverbt^terrirassyandixnsulate oomf^exes that represent the 
best or Amencan amhiledure. design, etr^neering tochnciogy. susleinabiKty. ert, culture, end 
constructton execubon. 


080 b^an the process of develt^lr^ its Design Excenenca program wtten its leadarsNp esIaUishsd the 
•G u'C-no Pfincicies of Design Erce'lence in Oidcmatrc Facilities * in AprM 2010- These Guiding Principles 
are the conceptual foundation of OBO's new Design Excellence Initiative to irr^MOve the quality, safety, 
anp performance of U S. di;^omatic fadSttes. It wis impc»ianl to start with broad and timeless goals, but it 
was understood that these principles were only the Hrst step. 

The Guiding Prindptes articulate the funiAmenial design goNa of aH of OBO's projects. These indude the 
integration d purpose, function, Rexltdity. saMy. security, susiainsbitily. ad. and mainialnabiiiiy. A fuli 
range of tools are applied throughoid the design and conslrudion process to ensure high quality and fully 
integrated results. 060 has redefined its resources, methods, and processes to promote effective 
irttegration. communication, and dectsion-makirig during project development and construction, and to 
su|^rt the maintenance arvf operations of ccanpieted fadlities. 


In 2010 OBO established seven intemafWsrking Groups to examine its potides and procedures in light of 
the Guiding Principles, and to provide a nevdy established Steering Committee with concrete 
recommendations as to how to best Integrate Design Excellence into aN of OBO's activities. These 
Working Groups were structured to represent the various phases through which many of OBO's projects 
proceed, from Inception to libbon-cutlirtg and on to many years of functional use and representation^ 
value Mulbdiscii^nary Working Groups covered the following areas; 

• Overall Program Planning and Execution. 

• Sits Selection, 

• Programming. 

• Project Planning and Oevetc^jment, 

• Design Goals and Standards. 

• Projed Construction, and 

• Operations and Mainter>ance. 

The ccmcept of the wwking groups, as well as their broad and interdlsdpKnary membership from across 
OSO and other State Oepartment bureaus, reflected the importance placed in having the program 
dev^oped at the working level and by teams that represent ihe wirte range of interests and expertise 
across OBO sid the Department. 

The Steenng Committee induded OBO’s core leadership, as well as the chairs of the Working Groups 
and the Director of Design Excellence and the Arts at the U.S General Services Administration (GSA). 

The Working Groups provided an invaluabte forum for coBeagues to discuss goals, Ideas, and 
experiCTces— an opportwiity to examine OBO's work and organization and to participate in shaping the 
direction of the organization for years to come. 


The Steering Committee referred more than 60 mcommendalions to the Director of 080 for approve 
This Guide further elab^ates i^on these recommendations. K conveys Ihe cormnitmenl and support of 
OBO's leadership in su^jort of Des^ Excellence, and oulhnes^e program's general policies. 


Delivering Design Excellence is a comprehenMwe process using the best metoods, lechrwlogies, and staff 
abUities to design, construct, and marttain s^e. fixx^rial, ^ inspirmg rSplomdic fadlities. The ongoing 
integration ol this process througfKHil CBCTs o^rwaiional strtictures. potkaes, and projects requires 
commitment by Its leadersNp xtd staff, and str«^. HincwMve technical support. Over Ihe next 6 months, 
an Imjtismantation Committee rrf OBO's servor leadership wiU oversee the next phases of the program. 
OBO is worlung to consolidate artd updide Hs arcf^ectural standaids. revise svd expand its policy and 
procedures documentation, and ccmlinue to reacdi out to the private sector for input and to promote 
awareness of the program. 


http://designexcelience.state.gov/design_excellcnce_prograra 
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Eat^ office, person, and acUMiln OBO wMI aM«nbu<8 to tt>e relation of exe^ence across the execution 
of OBO's mission. Achieving excellence s evayone's re^onsiUNy. Ks sucoes^ut implementation 
relies upon the best efforts OBO's s^. its State DepaM«ni cdieagues, and its pnvate sector 
partners. The way in which thepro^amwas dev^oped both reflects and reinfwoes that 


hitp://designexcel!ence.state.gov/design_excel1ence_pr6gfam 
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Project Delivery 
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■ DESIGN GC^JS'muC'nON OreRATKWSSMAlNTBMNCE 

■i . 

H ' . PI 1 mo . Siie Sfi-eciiop 

Site Selection 

OVERVIEW 


RECOGNIZING EXCELLENCE 


Praciicaily and syn^oUcally. the loca^ons of U S- iSf^an^ fadf^s anhance the conduct of cSplomacy 
wjih the host nation and represent the U.S. govenment and Us gods OSO's sits acquisition process 
seeks to deliver a suitable site apprwimalety three years before the award of a cortstruction contract. The 
postresearchesdrelocalrealeslatemarUHeuiedbyhcdconsiJltants. The OfUca of Master Planning 
and Evaluations (080/PRE/MPE) assesses to^co/xStions and devetops a "Sita Acquisition Plan" 
outlining the overall search strategy, a range of potential site sizes, and an analysis of posable tocations. 
The Offce of 4s(;uisitions and [^^sals (OBOU^E/OAD) searches ter properties that meet the project 
requirements. As the search narrows. CSO sentls a site evaluation team to post to evaluate possible 
sites vdvch it scores ageinsl established aileria. Team /nembers come from various OBO (tisddines, the 
Bureau of Dtplomalic Security, and the post 9sdf. The Office of SSa Acqusitions negdiates for the 
preferred sites and places them under cortiract, while OBO conducts tec^cat and administrstivB due 
tMgence. Once acquired, thesleissecwedfiiyacelly end meintamed until construction can begin. 


The most recognized architecture lantbnarks in thewortd lake advarrtageotttw synergy between their 
i^ructure the unique features of their site. People alt over the world admire icons such as the United 
States Caii^ol ovedooking the Nation^ Mall and Australia's waieitront Sydney Opera House— both of 
which combine striking archHeetitfe with an equalty striking setting. Both buildings gain significance from 
their settings, v^ile simt^aneousiy enhartcittg that context. Such iconic status is rare, but the goal of 
marrying s>le and architecture is irnportam to the mis»on of the Bureau of Overseas Buildings Operations 
(080} for a variety of function^, operational, representatlortal. sustanatHlity. and security reasons. 


The harmonious comUnetion of site dtsracteristics end the design of a building leaves a cultural legacy 
for years to come, long after the faciiiiy has been designed, constructed, and occupied. Therefore, the 
setaclim til the sHe for a new diplomatic facUily is a critical first mileslona In the process for many New 
Errfoasay and Consulate Compounds (NECs and NCCs). (In some cases, 080 determines that H can 
redevdop an ensting site instead of rebuilding in a new location: the project is then considered and 
funded as a major rehabHiialion.) A sue has a lasting impact In influencing the organization, massing, 
coat, schedule, and design poienliat of a projeci. as wen as the implementafion of sustainable design 
principles, artd the eventual functional operations of a facility. 


GOALS 

OBO seeks to select the most appropriate locstions ter diplomatic facilities in order to represent American 
values, feoy/fare /THSSidn oparsA'ons. connecf fo fha ccvnmunily. end support sustainability. Siraledes 
underway to implement these goals include- 


Recognize the Representational Value of Potential Sites 

An nnbessy or consulate will represent the U.S. government to Ihe host nation for many decades. The 
site selection process considers the symbolie represei^afion of American values in promoting a sense of 
openness, accessibility, and transparency through location. 

Foster a Connection to the Commtmi^ 

Wherever possible, urban «tes are selecled to fadfitate forging connections to the host government and 
community. Urban sites also often provide greater links to public tran^rtalion, rrtaking the mission n«or« 
ecce^bfe lo visHors and staff Urbsi ^es can support the use of amerfities outside of the Chancery 
compound, blowing for a smaller footprint. While potilicaliy and cutturaily prestigious areas in a host city 
era desirable locations, there are unique opportoniiies in the redeveiopmenl of emerging urban 
neighborhoods. U.$. endaassies and consiriates can serve as catalysts to the growth and vitality of 
neighborhoods. wNie enharrcing tlw cily's eidsting urban fabric 


Meat the Mission's Objectives 

The best sites successfully meet c^ralicmat requirements to support afl aspects of the diplomatic 
mission. The separation of embassy and con»tiar funcfions. and public drcuiafion from employee and 
service Hows, as well as the possiS^ity of hriure expansion, ere among some of Ihe key corisiderations 
that are weighed to delerrnme Ihe viatrifity <^<«serf«onswt8 site. A sSe iflilizalioo plan for a future 
compound confirms a site's ability lo su;^x3ri these operstkin^ requiremenls. 

Consider Security Measures 

The physcal characierislicaof a site impact its overaB aacuriQ'. M<kUple v^iajlar access piMnls and 
sufficient room (or required seibadisnwsl be faiaored in whaiw^angallemative locations. When 
evcriuating fxjieniial sites, the possilxiity of inarrpcx^'ng seairity measures Wo unique site attributes, 
such as existing topography and gewnetry, is diso constdersd. 


hi.tp:.//designexcellence. state.gov/site_selection 
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Assess Sites Using Consistent Criteria 

To ensure an obiective and hi^isbc evaiuaHon of sheeted ates. an 030 sHe evattiaiion learn, in 
coiloboration with represemaUves (^the post and the Bureau of Di|ionHlic Security, assesses the 
characteristics of all viable sites based on Hw fdlotwng criteria; loc^on, devtiopment, security. 
co'Tinuinications, plannirrg/eonMig. Kivironmetfa! aUribules. and acquisitioi ironagenienl 


iMFLE.MENTATlON 

Sites are ssl<icted foraajiHsiOon fhrat^ a mufir-sfep process: OSO has (fevs/eped a no/ntwr or netv 
iMis lo focus its searches fo identify pieferrsdiHtm areas, acc^mmodeie the choice of stnaHsr sites, 
and consider the rede'jelopmentotU.S. goverrmen'-omned pn^i&iies. Simtegies underway to 
iinpiemenl these goals include: 

• Prioritize Locations Using Tiers 

• Access Redevelopment Potential of Exiting FacUities 
» Create More Opportunities with SmaUer Sites 

• Advance Sustainability Objectives 

• Employ Consistent Evaluation Criteria 


hltp://designexceIlence.state.gov/s!te_selection 
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DESIGN COiSTRUenew 

Programming 

oveRview 


C»>eRATIC»4S 4 MAiNTENANCe 


RECOGNIZING EXCELLENCE 


The programming Of 0epiinm(}ntfaciliii9$intagrslesstafSng.prBgrareyTiing. and sntffior design tasks. The 
Office of Strategie Planning (OBf^RE/OSPj aaSng raqiaremants based on the 

Depsrfmen/'s fWgWsJiing Re'dew, a live-year slatOng pt^eeSon for tfw mission prepared by the 
Deparirnent 's O^ce of Management Pciicy, fS^^szing. aid Innovation (MfPRI) OBOfPRE/OSP then 
develops the initii^ hoksbe pro/ect scope, v/hki) is submimd to dte Design Cooref nation Division 
(OBO^^CS/DE/DCj. Ttys division Iran^les Otis project scope into a Space Recfuiremenls 

Program (SRP). The SRP deBnes the space requrements and funcSona! needs of the prefect and acts as 
a guide during the study and toe preparation for toe design and space layout. It Is a/so a corrminication 
too! between toe cfesgner and toe client. The SRP correlates to toe Requirements Integration Package 
(RIP). Programmers work dirKtIy vdlh the /trcMectufal Design Dhisian (080fPDCS>D£/ADJ and toe 
Interior Design Division (OBO^gCS^E/ID) to ensure efffdent, appropriate layouts, and to integrate 
advanced interior design strategies into the programing standards. The Office of Cost Management 
(090/PDCSfC0ST) then produces a “level tme- long range plan' current woridng esiimaleihat 
estalkishes the budget tor toaprojerd. OBOrPRE^:>SPcot)Snuesloactas030'stJaiaonwitoMiPRrs 
righlsitog staff in regard to staffing changes tomughout toe Ufa of toe project 


In the programmino phase of a (^oject. the Bureau of Overseas BuHdirtos Operations (OBO) evaluates a 
mission'a tunctiona) and staffing needs, artd ^locales bultfing area and ouBines basic furrtiiure 
requirements to suppoil them. The ai^roprtate identification erf functions and spaces needed to effectively 
and efficiently sur^rt e (uUy funcB«rft)g embassy or consutata is fundamental to Hs succes^ul design. A 
thorough understanefing of the rdes and responsibilities of the staff, tenant agencies, and visitors is 
required. The programming must indude the appropriate technologic^ srrfullons to their needs, as well as 
their space requirements. Identifying and sizing work areas, common spaces, and represenlationd 
spaces lays me groundwork for the arehiiectura of ihe missian. Determining these finite requirements 
accurately earty in the process is essential to developing a design without delays or unnecessary 
ra^sions, and leads to a more successful outcome. 


American diplomats and staff at embassies and consulates must adapt to changing U.S. foreign policy 
priortlies as world events unfold The size of a missioit can fluctuate as a result of domestic or 
iniernalional developments. This poses chaUenges to designing diptomatic fadlities. which require a long 
lead time from inception to construction, and must be programmed based upon informed predictions ek 
future staffing levels that may no longer be accurate by Ihe lime the facility Is completed. Design 
Exeallenee therefore emphasizes flexibility in diplomatic facrfrlies to allow them to adjust as st8fflr>g levels 
diar^e, the now of visa applicants varies, and/or new initiatves are insitiuted. The ability to adapt a 
building overtime ensures that productivity is sustained and enhartced, and that future costs can be 
minimized. 


OBO provides archltect/engineer (A/E) firms with the required programming fry eeeh project, based upon 
specific needs and OBO's starxdards. The Design CoonSnalion Division manages space standards and 
bangs together data and evaluations from the post, the Oepenmeni's appropnale Regional Bureau, 
OSO's Office of Area Management, and other stakeholders to ensure (hat all fuKtUmal ai>d 
rspresemalional requefls and technical requirements for a particular project are carefully scrutinized 
based on specific conditions si a poet. The Space Requiremenis Program (SRP). OBO's tod for 
devtHoping programs for Its projeds, communicales the space requirements and the functional needs of 
me mission to the A/E firm, ft defines a projecl's space requirements and functiooal rteeds. and correlates 
to the Requiiements Integration Package (RiP>— drawings and spedfic attritMles for most spaces In a 
dlF^omatic mission, excluding the basic core and shell or the buiicfing. as well as functtonal requirements, 
(banning modules, and critical adjacertcies. 


60AU 

Effective programming ensures kmcUonal and Baxibla work envirwimenfs. faiitofs the project to surf toe 
needs of toe missior?. 

Ensure Efficient and Cost-Effective Programming 

The SRP should accuratdy and condsdy d^tict a post’s fenciiond needs, bet^noing with its projected 
staffing requirements, and extending to art atdysis of needs based on the locai context. For example, a 
warehouse may not be necessary in some locsfons. and ameraties such as a gym or full-scale dining 
facility may not be needed based on urfttf is aval^iie In the immediate vicinity. Conversely, ihe security 
situation or relative isolation of a faerfity to such ammrbes may require a more robust program. The host 
nation and/or local government may reqiare the fatuity to comtrfy with local code and regulatory 
requiremenis. such as ihe prowsirm of partdng. The Design Coordmt^on Otvision must carefully evaluate 
the fteed for each element. Once these dements am deiernwed, the Office of Co^ Management prices 
how much the project wiH cost, iisir^ hisfcmcal avwages. and arty avarfabte site-specific economic 
information. 


http;/7designcxcelience. State. gov/programming 
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Design for Flexibility 

A mission's built environment wU) be progranvned to pennit ac^ustmsnis toworkplacas over the short and 
long lemi. Diplomaiic buildings must be aWe to re^wnd to siting fwagn poticy priorities and resources. 
Such adiustnrents should occur eas^y stowtthnxrwiKri dsnipltort. wa^, snd cost. 


Programming - Guide to Design .Excellence 


Design for Interaction 

The bu(tcl:ng program must recognize artd aniidpaie active andftmcSonaJ oxnmun^ and represanlatiana! 
apa:;e3. Allocating suiliciem sitoport areas, defining funtiion. and seating out adjacerwes vwH ensure 
succassfu! and appropriate spaces tor imeracbon and cdtoboraiKW among mission staff and with visitors 

improve the SHP Process 

lessons learned, tenant meetings, review ^8dua! cleans, post-occupatKy evaluations, and reports 
from the State Department's Office of Inspet^ General cai ptowlsnripcrtaitf Mormalionfor space 
standards. Regular review of these standards. cotttobedwUt arigorous scrutiny of a post's request for 
speciiic components, can Improve the accuracy and ^ec^iwi.ass of the SRP. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

The SRP Is OSO's foof for developing pro(p-ams tof itspn^ec&. The SRP comnunicstes the space 
raquiremenls and the functional needs of ffiems!^ to the desi^w. Refining the SRP is a critic^ step to 
advancing Design Encellence. Strelets underway to HTtp/emenf these goals include: 

• Rsflne the Space Requirements Program to Accommodate Ftoxittility 

• Advance tnnovatton In the Space Raquiraments Program 

• Use the Space Requirements Program as a Responsive Document 


http:.'Vdesignexceilence.state.gov/programmmg 
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Project Deiivery Methodology 

OVERViEW 

Dw se;eciion of ihe delivery pwess impacts nof ortiy ftow tfte project wW be eontracled and executed, 
but also now the pra/ecl moves through tt» various a/S^s vriihitt the Bureau. Wvla both project types ere 
initialed in the Office of Project DevehfmenI and 0>atSn^on (OBO/PDCS/PDC), DesignSuild projects 
transition to Ihe Office of Consrntctkm Management ^^OX^SM/CM) fairly early in the process, once 
bridging documents are complete. tWafa Deagn/BKHBuHd projects do not advance to CM untit die design 
of the buitifing is 100% complete. Odwr officss wftMn die Bureau are similariy affected. The final decision 
on which mefttodo/ogy is the mo« appni^eta for each spedSe pregeef rests with the Director of OBO. 


Tile Bureau of Overseas Buildings OpertMons ((^O) uses a variety of jsr^ect delivery methods for the 
design and consintetion of diptorratic fadMies depending t^ron the project's context, complexity, 
construction environment, and urgency. Most comrmnly, 060 has used «ther OasigrVBuild (D/B) or 
DesigrVBId/Suild (0/6/6j. OBO actlv^y psriidpates in induslfy roundtabies, conferences, and other 
events that provide an opportunity to m«tilor changes in detiveiy methods, as well as hosting and 
receiving input hum its Industry Advi^ Panel. OBO seeks the best ove^ veltie fwihe Oeparthvnt and ' 
Amenc»t taxpayers over the long term, indixSng f^h performan(» and Pmdy delivery, while being 
mindful of the budget. 


In Ihe 0/B model, the Department prepares detailed requremenis, issues a Request for Proposals (RPP). 
evaluMes streams' technical and price proposals, and uKimalely signs a sir>g!a contract with a D/B 
entity to ^wda both architeeVengirteer (A/E) and constmetion services for a fixed price. This nrethod 
esSMiti^ly allows the D/8 5rm to manage its pace of design, Hs interface issues, and the poirtt at which H 
engages in construction, which can begin bdore design is 100% crimpiete. allowing for the total design 
and construction period to overlap and reduattg the overall delivery period. 


In Ihe O/B/8 method the Department issues a Request for Qualificalions (RPQ) to identify an A/E team to 
prepare design arvl construction documents under a design services conlract. The A/E is given a design 
to cost figure, based on the budget of the project. The design of the project must not exceed this amount. 
The b<.^der is then contracted separately, via a fixed price oontrad. lo construct Ihe designed facilities. 
The Department plays a more active role in Ihe design phase. 


OBO continues to research other project delivery methods such as Integrated Project Delivery (IPO) and 
D/B^ with Early Contractor Involvement (ECl). IPD reties on a team approach wherein the owner, the 
vchitecl. Ihe key engineering consultants, the general contractor, and key subcontractors and fabricators 
work together lo lower costs, shorten ddivery times, and avoid claims. ECl involves the selection of a 
construdlon contractor while the pr^ect is still in the early design stages. The contractor's early input 
regarding construdion feasibrlrty and cost is instrumental in the design devtiopment. 080 has just 
initialed the use of ECl on Ihe New London Embassy project. 


COALS 

OSO is committed to using the most appropriate project deSvery method as delemwad by the unigue 
pircum^ances of each projecl. induding technical and dicumsiantid factors, Mamet to Ihe Department 
and external. OBO will also consider the avaWafWrfy of its own resources to manage design and 
eonsliuclion projects in its evaluetion. Vidiafevar ffre dettvery method, schedule, budget, and mission 
requirements must be met. 

Select a Delivery Method that Best Suits the Project 

Different types of projects benefit from eSfferent delivery methods, Oeteoniiting the moat appropriate 
method is the first step towards a successU project. Each type has cost, achecMe. rt^. and design 
corrtrol implications that must be ev^uated on a project-specific basis. The Department must understand 
the nuances ot eadi project, and marry those lo a suitabte delivery method. Some projects will benefit 
from bang D/B, while others wriB fare better with D/0/S. 

Complete Hlgh^ualfty Projects on Schedule and Within Scope and Budget 
Regardless cf delivery methodology. (^O must bring aB projeds to completion vrithin their schedule and 
within the project budget. Project costs include Ihe Department's adrranistralive and security costs as well 
as design arKl construction costs. As a part of litis (xocess, OBO seeks to soilcfify its own programming 
and other decisions, and utSizedearcoisIfudkm (kawngsnoiderto avoid costly and time-consuming 
change orders. 


Deliver Projects that Fuifili OBiys Mission 


hUp;//designexcellence.state.gov/project_cieHvery_methodology 
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Irrespective of project delivery method, every OBO prefect titould meet the Bureau's standards of building 
high-performance facilities that serve the interests of U.S, iSfMOR^^ and US, taxpayers. This is 
achievable witii eittier of the two m^w pio|ecS drtiwry meBtods. 0/8 or 


1MPLE^?ENTAT10^^ 

A small OBO proisct team eva/uafes each arKfi'tsconstrucoon envionmen! usifigciiianlilied 
t-3C!ors snd 3 imtomi SiHc^craeria. and fscomntands an appropriate iMv^methouioeifio OBO 
Director's approval Biialtialions of the effeclivenessafthe deSver/ methods used otisiirilar past projects 
ir.'onn the process Strategies underway to implement these goats itKkide: 

’ Refine the Process for Sclect'ms a Project Delivery Method 
• Evaluate the Effectiveness of the Method Selected at the Completion of the Project 


http://designexcel!ence.s(ate.gov/project__delivery_method6logy 
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7fte Office Of Project Develofmeot andCoortinaOcin (OBO/F^Si^^DC) prowdes project management (or 
an new constniction and major redabilftalion pn^ecfs firm /napHon tbrou$^ the awarrt of a congtivction 
contract. The project leadership team « lypKsSy sl^etf by a f^ect Manager {'OSOPDCS/PDCJ. a 
Project Architect (OBO/PDCSX^^}. and a Cansbucdon Brecuive (OBQCfSMVM) in Washington, 
and a Protect Director at post. The Project Managers laadpn^ecl devetopment during the plamirig and 
design phase, and are consulled regart^ ad issues affecting schedule, scope, and cost. During the 
constnxlK^ phase, the on-site Project Director is m dtaige, and lha Conslrurtior) EJEacuttve in the Office 
of Constniction Management (OBOACFSM/CM) becomes the head of the I'Vasti/ngfon team; the Project 
Manager remains on board as pad of the team. Hia criticM that these tivee team members be active/y 
involved throughout the life of the pn^l. Smatier projects may be menagecf by the Office of Fadh'ly 
Management (080/CPSM^AC} or by post, dependuig on ffteir scope and budget 


Multiple OBO offices are involved in manafpng and executing Speaal Repair and Improvement Program 
projects. wNchareforlherestoralion. ttiier^on. modarrtization. ^cdnstrucBon of facilities essential to 
providing a safe, secure, and functksnal enwronment. The Office of Ama Management (OBO/OPSfAM) 
administer funding, and the assignment of responsitulity lor each prttied's martegement and execution is 
determined by its complexity and required techrecal expertise, as weti as resource availability. 


Effective project management requires the dear articulation and dissemirteffion of all project paramelers, 
assumptions, risks, constrants, and mibgatioo strategies to successfully tteng a prt^d from Initiation to a 
construction or DesigrVBuild award The success of a project on the ability of Ihe Project Mwager 
to direct the many phasM of Ihe process and to create a coflaboraiive working relationship among the 
team. 


The Bureau of Overseas Buildings Operations (OBO) bnngs together a variety of spedaiisis from Its 
directoratea, along with representatives of other Stale Department Bureaus, to term a mutti(£sc!|riinBry 
team ter each major project. (080 forms smallefteamsforprojects wilhamore limited scope). 

The team's size and composition differs from preyed to project, but generally includes a representative or 
representatives from eadt of Ihe following St«e Oepartmenl entitles: 

• Project M anager (OBO/POCS/POC) 

• Area Management (080i0PS/AM) 

• Design and Engineering (OBOrPDCSfOE) 

• Architect (OBO/POCS/DE/AD) 

• imerior Designer (OBO/POCS/DE/ID) 

t Electrical Engineer (080/PDCS/0E/EE) 

• Mechanical Engineer (OBOfPDCS/OE/ME) 

• Ch« Engineer (OBO/POCSfDE/CSE) 

• Geotechnical Engineer <080/PDCS/0EfCSE) 

• Structural Engineer (OSO/PDCS^E/CSE) 

• Design Coordinaiion (OBOff’OCSfDEfOCf 

• Bureau ofOi^wnaUcSeoirity (OS) 

» Security Management (OBO/CFSWSM) 

• Constructiai Management (OBOfCFSM/CM) 

• Fire Protedfwi (OBQ/OPS/FIR) 

• Facility Management (080/CFSM/FAC> 

• SaMy. HeaKh and Enwronmerrtaf Management (0800PS/SHEM) 

• Cost Manager (C«O/TOCS/C0ST) 

• Planning and Rate Estate (OKJrPRE) 

• Information Resmirce Mwagement (IRM) 

• Art in Embassies (CfflO«JPS/AlE) 

• Post 

• Tertanis 

In addition, the OBO team liaisons with tiiejwvale sector ArdiHecl^n^oear (A/E) Conlrector, hired either 
by direct soiicitteion or via an tndefirsie Oe^vetyf Indents ^lantity (IDIQ) contract, who executes the 
project (see A'E Tea m Selecti en't. Priv^ sedw team men^rs ty^caffy indude: 


htipiZ/designexcellence. state.gov/project_man.agement__m_design_! 
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• Project U»i3g8f 

• ArchBetS 

• interior Oewgner 

• Landscape Arcl^ecl 

• Siis(»Rabl<ity- Expert 

• &ruc!urai Engitwef 


• Gef^echr!i«a Engineer 
« Etectrioti Engineer 

• Uectiddu^ Engine^ 

• Cost Estirrratof 


GOALS 

DeWvenng e*cep(;onaf faciSties mfians sdpenorprojei^iJmagenmtPrc^ Managers must ragulany 
review ihe status of their projects to ensure Hiet tfwjr ere deUvering the r^aHty of product that OBO 
arliculales in ihe Guittria Prindoles tor Design Exeatence in Diohmatic FaciSSes. as well as in mare 
spedfic documentation of OBO Mandards. HisBie Projed Manager's responsibiHly to erasure that ihe 
inienasts of the end user, other Departrmnt Bumaus. and aK of OSO's Directorates are properly 
represented srxt vesled in the process 


Communicate the importance of Design Excellence 

OBO is committed to the development o( pc^des, standards, training, and otter tools to enable the 
design, construction, and maintenartce c^ exception^ diplomsic faciKties- Design Excellence must rern^n 
a high priority at ihe leadership and stafl le<^. The entire 060 organization, as well as Hs U.S. 
government and private sector partners, must undBrst3t>d and exemplify these viriues. 


Approach Projects Holistically 

Everyone pleys a rois in achieving and maintairang exceltence. The early artd active involvement of tdl 
slakehelders In a project Is crilicsd. A holislic and multidisciplinary approach to project development and 
execution will result In high-perforrrtance faolilies lhal take into account the needs of a wide range of 
stakehdders from 080 and other Bureaus, This approach is key to ensuring that everything from 
maintenance and op^abiiity to Ihe seairtess Integration of an is addressed In a timely artd cost-effective 
manner. 

Update Project Management Guidelines 

Revising OBO’a existing project management guidelines to include dearly articulated design excellence 
policies and procedures will help 060 ensure a greater focus ort the quality of the end product. 
Identifying key touch points in the project planning and devel^ment process— where a lack of spedlidly 
or outitwded procedures may result irt project delays, orrxssions, and cost overruns— wHI help OBO meet. 
Its performance objectives while simultaneously deUvering a higher qudity product 


Share Project Information with Key Stakeholders 

Project managsmer^t should ensure throughout the planning and design development processes th^ 
information is available to the relevant parties al every step of Ihe process. The suf^crt of a robust 
information technology irtfra^rudure will facilrtaie this commurricatrori. 

Use Cross-Cutting Information Technology 

080 must have a comprehensive IT platform lhal integrates and makes available all (^oject irtformation. 
promoting elTedive review, commumcetlm. and decislon-meking during project tevetopment end 
construction. It must also support the maireenance and operations of completed faclNUes. OBO staff will 
use the IT f^atlorm to document all project information 060 must therefore ensure that its stafl has the 
required IT capabilities andtrairting. 

Faster OBO Values through Team Communication 

Excelienl teamwork and communicafio) is core to Ihe success of any project, program, or organization. 
Communication between all parties invdvad in a facMity's planning, design, consiruclicm, operations, and 
maintenance strengttens the coordinaion </ the design, reduces ccwllicts betvreen building systems, 
minimizes cost overruns, arni ensures that all stak^ofders' needs see addressed. In a Nghly technical 
organization such as OBO. it is imperative thd each individual upholds the values in Ihe Guiding 
Prirrcides for Dpsion Excefletrce in DieXomalic Faciiilies bofh within Ure orgartizatiorr arrd with exlarnal 
stakeholders. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

in order to ensure a consistent level of quMyxross 9s BtvB}lory, MO nsrsf refine rJs processes and 
uniformly apply the resuWr^g policies. Good leadership and strong communication by Project Managers Is 


http://designexcellence.state.gov,/project_managenient_m_design_l 
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sssenlial to elevating the (p/aKty of the ^dHbes tve plan, design, consl/uct <^>erate and 
maintain. Strategies underway to implemenl Otese goals indtide: 

• Utilize Multidisciplinary Pr<^ci Teams 

• Define Project Rotes and RespwisibilRies 

• Cianfy Documenlalion 

• Clarify Project Processes 

• Foster Teatiiwoi*.wilh Transparent Commuoicalions 

• Coorci'nate Project Management IT PlaStorms and Support 
> Implement Building Information Modeling (BW) 

• Enhance Training 


htrp;//designexceilenco. statc.gov/project_management_in_design_l 
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A-E Terij!! Seiectton 

OVERVIEW 

oeo con.‘/3c(s with a/cftflecWenginaerfAC; tea?» tore(M^ aBdwgtneer;^ services needed to support 
the overseas buHrings program. In adclhon to selacSng Ar£ contractors for large or spedaliied indMduai 
projects. OBO can also select A/E Hms wtOiest^^shedDepartmei^ofState Indefir^e Detiveiy/indelinile 
Quantuy (iDlQj contractsarKtawerdprojed-^iedectasktiniersfmmtheselDIQcontracts. OBO uses 
A/E services to support Its needs fornewvexIsSim feezes, fitsmskietes in the plennmg of projects to 
design and constnjcSon phase sarWees. OBO's Design and Engineerfng Office (OBO/P^S/D£) 
manages ffia overall s^eclion process in cotatiinaSon wffh tfw Bureau af/^dm'nistratktn's Office of 
Acqur'sit/ons Mana^martt (A/LM/AOM). AQM provides pto^sshnal contract management services, 
including acquisition piarming, conirad negodadons. award, and contract adminlstradon. 


VAiile a good site, a su^ident budget, «k 1 a reasonabfe schedule are important factors in achieving 
excellent diplomatic facilities, ft is essential to have a lalented architact and a highty qualified team of 
consuKanis capal^e dt producirtg a successful design. The challenge is to set fpith evaluation criteria that 
result in the seladionoflhemosi talented professional tearrrsthrft can deliver the best product for the 
American taigjayer. The Department's soticit^on of priv^e sector contractors must comply vrith the 
various laws and regulations governing open and fair condition al all stages of the process. 


GOALS 

The Bureau of Overseas Bw/al'rtg;s Operations (030) seeks to connect wHh a broad range of 
architect/enfpneer (A^) firms, in order to attract both emerging and estebUshed teems with strong records 
ot design leadership and past pertormance on complex pn^ects 

Comiact with a Broad Audience of A/E Firms 

All Feder^ business opportunities are published on the FedSizQcos website . While there are edvantages 
to haying a single. cor>aoiidsled tisling for these sotiettations, the system can be complicated to navigate 
and requires regular monitoring on the part of interested A/E firms. In order to eftract leading A/E firms. 
080 will distribute the information more broadly and make it easier for potential isams to learn about 
upcoming projects. 


Hire Accompllshod A/E Teams 

In order to identify and attract the best A/E firms, 060 has made crucial adjustments to the A/E selectisrt 
process and the criteria used to evaluate offerors. At the same time, 060 wHI inform the members of the 
design community that It is seeking — end will reward— the best amoivg them with prestigious commissions 
and fair compensation. OBO offers an interesting and challenging building type. Internationa work, and 
the opportunity to make a coruributlon to the safety, security, productivity, and positive image of the 
United States. 


While it is imponenl to draw upon the expertise Cif older, esiabtlshed firms. 080 also looks to lalsnted 
r^aw designers smd emergirtg firms capable of demonstrating a sirottg record of past performanoe artd 
experience s^h projects of comparable complexity, as well as creative desigrts. Emerging designers may 
stiso padner with more established A/E firms. These sorts of coflaboratioos provide the best that both 
have to offer— inrvovation coiipled with seasoned expertise. 


Reward Int^rated Design Teams that Demonstrate Strong Leadership 

OBO's selection process seeks to reward AIE teams that have demonslraled strong design leadership irt 
the context of well-integrated design teams on projects of similar scope and/or oorr^exity. The selection 
process emphasizes the team's abiWy to meet design quality, project budget, and schedule goals. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Through the active commurKation ofopportui^lies to the de^tpt commurUfy, 080 seeks to encourage a 
broad range of qualified terms to compete for its work SelecSon criteria that emphasize the strength of 
the lead designer will ensure that only tearJB capable of high quafity design advance through the s^edion 
process. Members of OBO's evaluafion boards must be weff-ie^mned and share OBQ'scommilmenl (a 
excellence. Strategies urrdenvay fo implement these go^ mducte: 

■ Restructure the Selection Process 

• Choose Ev^ualion Board Members Car^iAy 

• Emphasize the Strength of the Le^ Designer »td ^^ed Team 


http://designexcellence.stale.gov/a-e__Ieam__seIection 
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080 contracts wifb pnVafe arcb/fecWengineerfAE) linns fer (be tfestgrtoTapreifect based on OSO's 
builcfing standards ar)d program raquirenwUs- Ttte design process cuts across many cHsdf^nes and 
divisions ir^ 080. The Office ot Design ar}d Engineering (^Oi^^’OCS^X} plays a leading role and serves 
as OBO's code o/Sdal, providing design, research, and tecbnicsi assistanoe. The Office of Pn^ect 
Development and Coortfnaft'on (OBO/PDCS/POC) serves as ffw pnmery Kaisoh with the 
ArcNtect/Enifineer on design contracts for Deagn/BiMi^ or for bridging documents, manages tha 
project's bmeSne, and ensures that the imjecl is beioff developed wittvn bullet Tha Office of 
Construction Management (OBOfCFSMfC^ oversees /ntpiementatun on DesignfSurld projects and the 
constnicUon of ell but the smaller projects w^bin 080. At sfrateplc paints in the process. OBO's senior 
management reviews and approves the dav^opmenl cd Ore des^. 


The Bureau of Overseas Buildings Operationa (OBC^ contracts with private arcKtect/engineer (A/E) firms 
to design its fadliUes baMd on a program providad by the Bureau (see Proaraymii'fi) , During the 
deveiofment the ensign, funcMoniM needs, ^cortstraima, anti spatiatrequlremehla are syr^hesized 
Into a coherent proposal that balances all of the reguiretnenls irtto a CTeatiwe and practice whole. The 
initial stage of this process sets the lone for the design direction and is erfbeai (o subsequent worit and 
ultimately the success at the project. 

It Is durit>g this pliaM that all ot the a^cts ol Ihe (wt^ect are established, laying Ihe roadmap for the 
construction and subsequent oper^on and m^tenance ot the fadBly. Designs must meet the needs of 
the mission and fadtliale sound construction practices, utilizing dependable materials, methods, artd 
equipment. Proposed facilities must be economical to build, operate, and m^Mn. while projecting a 
posiliim image of tha Ui4ted Stales and reflectmg the dignity, enlerprlse, vigor, and stability of our nation. 
In order to ensure s qudily taeiiity, (he process requires Ihe ongoing involvement of OBO's Managing 
C^rectors. and the final approval by OBO's Director of the design concept. 


GOALS 

OBO's design review process should draw upon posf-speci/lc knowledge, and incorporate lessons 
/earned from previous projecis in order to ensure Ihe tifgbesf guaiHy product and the best value for the 
American taxpayer 

institute a Process that will Ensure s HIgh-Ouallty Product 

060 requirements establish the overarching code, engineering, technical, security, and incremental 
needs for projects. Other project-specific documents such as the Specs Roquremenls Program (SRP) lay 
out the basis for design and budgeting of Ihe project (see Proorammirra t. OBO Isinstiluting a slanderd 
design review process that will ensure the highest quafity produel end the best vatue for the American 
taxpayer. 060 will review Us form^ value engineering process to ensure that it contributes to a high 
quality produa. 


Draw Upon Post-Specltlc Knowledge 

A hdisfic design process must incorporate knowtedge of Ihe local dimale, cidture, amenities, lal»r, 
materis^s, lechnied ablities. and other regional and ttunlry-specific Hems. The eaity and aoive 
participation of aii team membere-jncluding those at post-can ensure a project lhal is site-specific in both 
practical and cultural temis. 


incorporate Lessons Lsarned 

As a design progresses, the development. reTmement, and accumulation ot knowledge provide valuable 
lessons for the immediate and future projecle This information will be coitected end used to inform Ihe 
de»gn process. Building on lessons learned and Ihe findings from post-occuparrey evaluations will enable 
OBO to better support the dipiomatic neerfe c# future posts. 


iMPLEMENTATION 

The design process should foster coSaboraffon bebtre«» the AJE design feem end OBO, end in some 
cases, local architects Projeci-spedfic aspiraUons s/mdd be developed tor each project, integrating alt ot 
OBO's directorates and other Slate DeparhrmH Bureaus as approprfafs 77»e use of on-sile workshops 
can help to ensure that design sduBons are the most t^^sropnate for a given prajerd, aided by the 
integration of sus/arna6//rty, Ufe-cycie cosf erra/ysrs ^rrotrgh BfU, end tfmef/ fochorcaf reviews. In addition, 
teems should create, analyze, and test mufsp/e designs to rsaeft besf sofiffioo. Peer review will bring a 
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fresh eys and important lechr^c^ PXp&ese to a pn^ct. C»0’s Ore^mustappmvs each major 
project's design concept. Strategies md&way to these goa/s kudude: 

• Ensure Collaborative Design 

• Establish Project-Specific AS(rirations 

• Conduct On-Site Workshops 

• Create, Analyze, and Teat Mullfpto Designs 

• Ensure Rigorous Technical Review 

• Employ Pear Review Early in the Process 

• Set Milestones for Concept Approval and Refinement 

• Use BIM for Life Cycle Cost Analysis 


http;/, /dcsignexcellence. statc.gov/design_process 
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(;l;IDt-: TO DKSIGN EXCKl.l.KNC:)-: 


‘»CME ij 


INTRODUCTION PUNNING -C CC»<eTRUCTION QPERATllXS & MAINTENANCE RECOGNIZING EXCeitENCE 


Project Management in 
Design 

A-E Team Selection 
Design Process 
Design 

integrating Security 
Siistainabie Design 

Preservation & Cultural 
Heritage 

Art in Embassies 


Design Product 

OVERVIEW 

Trte design process cuts across many rfsopftws arxfrt'wsrCws in ffw Office Design and Enginsering 
lOBQ/PDCS/DEi. ms Office serves as OBO's code olSaal and provides design, raseaivh. and lechnicai 
as^'stance bureau-wide for all overseas Department of Stale fecifiBes. n» Office comprises the envisions 
of Architectural Design (ADj.vrUc^^somcJudes landscape aithHectfMe; Interior Design (ID): OvH 
Slrrjcioral Engineering (CSE): Electrical Ervfneeri/^ ^E£}; Mechanical Enginaaring (ME): and Design 
Coordination (DC). Other OBO oKces lhat fday key mies in the devehpmenl of the faciHUes' requiremenis 
indude the Security Engrneen'ng Brand} d tfte C^ScardSKmdy ManegemerU 
{QBOfCFSM/SWSCD/SEB], the Office of FadSty Managemeni (OBO/CFSMm4). the Office of Fire 
Protection (OBO/OPS/FIR). and the Office of ConsBucfwn iManagsme/M (OBQ'CFSMfCM). 


Design comprises both the a^rational andiecteucaigoalsof apn^ect llisduringthe design phase Utat 
^1 of the aspeds a pmiect are established, laying (he roadmap for the construction and subsequent 
operaiionand maintenance of IhsfacWty. The god must be to provide desgns that appropriately Integrate 
high performance, cost, construclsbihly. ntdrddnability. and reKability to enhance produdivHy and 
crealluity. and are suited to the toed emrironm»Md coru^lions and technied resources. Where possiUe. 
references to the locd orilure and the indigenous materids should be considered as a bridge 
bdween the two nations. 


GOALS 

The most important goal of the destgrt of art embassy or consulate is to create a working ertvieonrmnt that 
comprefwjs/veiy supports the conduct of diplomacy in a fomign naSon. Designs that avoid excessive 
uniformity and careArfiy eortsider the local mPasfnrcfure. capabilities, artd mafeods are more successful. 
Projects rnust excel at a range of sca/es-ihe erty. the landscape, the building, and the woriiplaee. 

Embasslas must ba Respectful Neighbors 

Speafics of focalion. from the oly to the building site, are signifleant to the achievement of Oeagn 
Exeellencs. Local climate drives marry of the sustainabi'iiy measures undertaken as part of these dedgns. 
Landscape traditions and available plant materials influerKe the site design and its conr)eetions to the 
city. By considering piacemaking at every scale, embassies and consulates, and the sites on which ihey 
are located, can positively affect host dries and the populatior) experienemg their preserve Design 
Excellence Is an opportuniiy io add value to the city, neighborhood, and a spedTic localion by 
demonstrating respect for the context and cuhure through the best of Americ»t architecture, engineering, 
and design. 

Support Diplomacy with Excellent Faeilidea 

Diplomatic fadiities and their compounds perform a number of different functions (see inventor; & 
pmanization t. Chanceries and coi^sulates have requirements beyond tradirioftai office space in order to 
accommodate specialized activities, such as the processing of large nun^rs of visa applicants, or a 
vanety of public averits that allow diplonuls to represent (he U S. povemment to the host nation, 
dipiomalic commumiy. business communitv. and the public. Faciliries must be phy«ca)ly and led^rxcatiy 
secure, tn addition io supporting a particular function or functions, the offices, meeting areas, and support 
spaces must be safe, productive, haaliny, and inspiring. 

Evoke American Values and Reflect Local Character 

Diplomacy at its best seeks to merge separate national interests towards a common goal Similarly, OBO 
seeks to create U S. diplomatic facilities lhat represent the best d America, whtie integrating local culture 
and materials Into their design and cor^ruction. Buikfing standards must be written so that they avotd 
excessive uniformity from post to po«. OBO is in the process of revising its arrtititedure and engineering 
design standards so that they are more pietformance-based and less proscriptive In their requirements. 
This shift should enaUe de^gners and mgineers to better Inlor their pre^tosed designs to the places In 
which they are located and to the needs of the ^reciric dfriomatic misston. 


Meet OBO and DIplomsdc Security Design Standards 

080 requiremenls establish the overan^iing code, en^eering. ledviical. and security needs for 
projects. Other project-^cific documents such as Uie Space Requirements Program lay out the basis for 
design and budgeting of the project (see Prootamfl^l Designs should acoiratdy and effectively fulfill 
these requiremenls. and meet ail necessay securtiy and life sdety standards, without compromisung the 
prckect budget or schedule. 

Integrate Sustainability Measures 


ht(p://designexcel{ence. state.gov/design_product 
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■ concepts nee?} to be a primary cooc^ at ttieearttesi stages erf design. Prefect- 

specific aspirations should ino^xKateMSIan^eimnd^rfeasuiUrfrfetoUtesiteand tixial climate. Testing 
sustamat»!ity alternatives can providedatato»ipp«t5trfs«tuenttie^ons made during the design 
process. 

Draw on Local Expertise and Materials 

Since eacJi host natton has its own bi«ldif!g regul^kjos. labor, and as^aWe malen^S, the Design 
Exceiience program draws tipim the expentse (rf k>c^ pr<^essi«)^s to assist ar>d help expedite the 
design development process Firms arrd individuats cat ^so help in urd^staiding the local utility 
inf--astiuctore Sile access &a6 traRicconcwnscnUca! to the use of a pfop«hy must be coordinated with 
authorities in the host courttry through iocai eonsuSairfs. Landscape aid^tdure reties to the extent 
possible upon the localiy availabie frfatrf ^odt. The avaital^ity of local maiarids also has an impacton the 
setting and achievement of apwowaie tp^s. and i^son the asuinued rr.a n;;"r>r.:e pt me 

facility. 

Design for Contemporary Workplace Needs 

080 must provide a broader range trfworlt^racesinducfingccnimoti areas for teaming, break-outs, and 
temporary work. Fewer permanerrfwaSs and Mtci^edirfficesMR create more spatial equity aitd facilitate 
more varied workplace configuraHorts. blowing 0^ io better serve the imrfti^He staff positions and 
functional requirements at post. The designs shMitd take irito account toerrf cultural norms in the 

provision of arnenities. 

Provide Better Engineered Environments 

Adjustable thermal conirois and ad«^t^e!iohling ncM orfy improve the energy performance of a building, 
but «0so Improve the quality of the work emsiomnmt tor mission st^. Sound maslung techniques and 
more eigonomically adjustatrfe furniture reduce the number of dislracdions emplr^ees encounter and 
allow them to be b^ter focused on lhar Jobs. For example, tncreasmg access points tor laptops and 
smart-boards fadtitates flent^lity. 

Incorporate Lessons Learned 

Post Occupancy Evaluations and Eidt itrf«\aew5wtin design and construction codradors provide 
invaluable lessons for the immediate and future projects (see Pro-?c! S Pto-nram Eutfuat^ens t, This 
information must be cdlected kept in a manner useful to the builder, the wxupants. and those 
maintain the facifities. SustainabiKiy data will be maintained to verify performance of buitdings and 
demonstrate the value erf the invesimant to the post, the D^rtmem of State, the Office of Management 
and Budget, and the Corrgress. Hie archiving of Nl design documents, espeoalty as-built drawings, is 
essential to the ability to update and attar structures m the toture. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

The ongo/ng comprefwnsjVe revision of OSOs StaniJan3AKhitecturat/Engir.ee!ing Destgr^ Gtrfdefirtet 
incorporate many of the goals above. Strategies underway to implemanl these goats Mude: 

• Revise the Standard ArchItecturalfEngineerIng Design Guidelines 


http://designexcelIence.stale.gov/designj3roduct 
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to design excellence 




INTRODUCTION PLANNING CONSTRUCHON <X’ERAnONS 4 MAINTENANCE RECOGNIZING EXCELLENCE 


Project Management In 
Design 

A-E Team Selection 
Design Process 
Design Product 

iw.g SucutWy 
Sustainable Design 

Preservation & Cultural 
Heritage 

Art in Embassies 


LlinQ Sscmitv 


Integrating Security 

OVERVIEW 


One ol the key obieclivesof the Bureau of Oveiseas Stings Operabons(OBO} is to design embassies 
and consulates that convey an image of ^nness aid acxessibmiy, white siia complying wKh stringent 
security requirements. iMiile INs balance has be«t requewt for much of the Department's Nstory, twenty- 
first century realities require that provsiSi^ s^e and seam faeWlies be a foremost concern, The 
Department must pioecUvely defend agMtsI changes at enemy targes and, as a result, security 
standards are sui^ect to regular review and rew^m. ArcMec^ and enginaers are challenged to design 
and develop ever-improving methods, materi^s. wtd scDidions, «id thoughtfully Integrate these into their 
overall designs. 


Throughout the process, OBO works closed wd> the Department's Bureau of Difriomatic Security (DS). 
This collaboration bespns with the areiual compHalion of a dassifled list of posts with vutnerabiMties that 
make them a priority for repiacemerd orfor mai« seciat^ enhaioenwnts. OS ^.sp paitid|»Ms in the site 
sei ediOT process, and renews the devefopmem of the design araf construdion at various poinls in the 
process lo ensure new facilities provide safe and secure workplaces. DS develops the security standards 
(or dptomatic facilities, which C^IO translates into criteria and codes. Vfortang together. 080 and DS 
have developed ways to replace the harsh face of some receni embassy perimeters wibi physical security 
countermeasures that mave into the fabric of the diy. and are less obtrudve without compromising 
security. 


GOALS 

Design Excelfence retpjiivs tfte highest adfrenence to security sfandards. while simultaneously 
emphasizing openness and accessibiSty. Security enhsncerrtenfs rmrsf be seamlessly integrated into the 
overall design of a project, rather then eppearing as an eppendege or an arierthought. 


Balance Security end Openness 

The best diplomatic facilities appear open and welcoming to the local popdahon. while providing the 
safest possible environment for staff and visilors. 060 works to adhere to all Departmeni and Overseas 
Security Policy Board (OSPB) standards, while at the same lime achieving the Design Excellence 
objective of ensuring an open and accessible embassy or consulate. The thoughtful Integration of security 
measures into new projects can reduce the fortress-tike* appearance of same ofder facilities, without 
compromising the protection provided lo occupants. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Various architeciural and technologic^ measures, as well as the integration of security measures Into the 
neiural features of a site, can help to more seamfessty infegrsfe security features iif o toe overs// design 
and increase the appearance of openness Sfrafegi'es WKferwsy to implerrrent these goals IneJude: 


• Approach Sites Strategically 

• Integrate Security Into the Design Seamlessly 


http://de.signexcellence,state.gov/integrating_security 
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GPIOI-; TO DKSKA lACDLLlINCK 




INTRODUCTION PLANNING CagSreUCTIC^i OPERATIOS S MAJNTCNANCe RSCOGNIZING EXCELLENCE 


“reject Management in 

A-E Team Selection 
Design Process 
Design Product 



Preservation 4 Cultural 
Heritage 


Art in Embassies 


I T 1 « r r ij-nylgpeagr- 

I'li !l 'r Design 
OVERVIEW 

Ths Energy and Suslainsble Des'gn Uri! (ESO) is tocafed wftfiiW Ifte Office ofDe^gn and Engineering 
and is comprised ai various disciplines that prwde experffse kir ffte susteinable planning, design, and 
mainisnance otOBO praiecis. 


Sustainabilily is dien defined as “mee^gttte needs d the present without compromising the adlilyof 
future generations to meet tbdr own needs.* fits delviifion has come Id c^rtote a 'triple bottom line' 
approach that indudes enwronmantal. sodd. end Rftattdal concerns. Despite Increased awareness of the 
impadthat construction, operatiorta, arvl m^ttmanceof butdiRga can have on the environment, almost 
every discusdon of green thKign everrtu^iy hams to costs. There is a persistMil percaptiort that 
sustainady designed buildings cost more that convenlionel ones. Whte Stat may have been true at one 
time, today the exponentl^ growth in the expertise ol dedgn teams coupled with the conllnuaify falling 
costs d environmentally preferable matehafs has resulted in susfainaUe turldlngs delivered with litUe or 
no measurable premium. 


Employing an Integrated design apf»oach to the buikling is a chalimge, but Utis collaboralive 
process allows aeative solutions that are economical, envimnmenlal. artd innovative. Delivery and 
management of buddings that accomplish sustainability's muRipla goats cannot reasonably result from 
(KQcesses that focus on tingle systems and short-term goals Prom the beglnnir>g of any project, all the 
parties need to be involved in a structured process Ihtf ensures that the results will deliver the 
performance required by each of the (Hojed's stakeholders. 


Over thelast 15 years, a series of Ex<»:utrve Orders end Congressional mar3deles have laid the 
fourtdation for a holistic, sustainable accroach to the design, construction, and operation of Federal 
facilities. The Department of Slate's Grsening Diplomacy IniUalive provides an overarching vision of 
sustainability in all policy and project actions. The Bureau of Overseas Buildir^s Operations (060) has 
an opportunity and a rssponsibiiiiy to demonsirata how to inttiBger>l)y Integrate energy efficiency and 
envirtmmentally sound decisions into its buifdings, encouraging oOters to emulate these practices. 
Increased energy efiiciency net only saves U.S. taxpayers' money, but also reduces U.S. dependence on 
foreign oil and lessens the Impact of OBO facilities on the host nation. By spending lass money in the 
future on ertergy, the Department wiii have more furtds available to meet >1$ core mission The adoption of 
environmentalty sound design, bwiding. and operational practices makes sertse not only for the planet, 
but for the Federal budget. 


GOALS 

Sustainability and design excellence are synonymous. OBO is comnvtied to incorporating principles of 
susteinable design and energy efficiency Mo all of/lspnyecfs. Sustainable design seeks ro design, 
oonefrucf, and operate buildings fftal aim to eliminate negabve impects on the environment end moderefe 
the consumption of natural resources SustainaUe design rmproves building performance while Improving 
the herUth and comfort et buileSng occupants. 

Design for the Particulsrs of Place 

Each project requires a site-specific response to its culture, context, climate, and geographical setting. 
Sits geography requires a particuiar sen^ivity to locating buildings, determining their form in relation to 
solar gain, winds, and nuudmisitg a aile’s features. Many vernacular architectural elements developed 
over time, In response to the cw^sirair^s and opportunities of e kxat climate. Where possiUe, designs 
shoi^d integrate sustanable measures indigetraus lo the region, thereby improvirtg environmental 
performance and strengthening the respect for the host oAlure. 

Demonstrate High Performance snd Environmenbil Stewardship 

U.S. dipfomatic missions offer a ursque opportiTHty lo showcase advances in tnilrfing techrrology, 

improved efficiency, and systems opUn'Bzatton. This is achieved 1^: 

• Demonstrating stewardsh-'p by reducing consunyitkn. protecUng nalur^ resources, artd 
minimizing dimatic Impacts. 

» Inaeasing energy and water efficiency to f»y for ^first-cost investments and save long-term 
utiliiy costs; and 

• Improving the indoor envifOTmont, <^sch stwfiw haw shown to increase employee performance, 
attendance, retention, rxoduclivi^, and weS-being. 

Design and Consirirct Durable and Adaptable Facilities 
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True sust^nabiliSy in the buitt mviravnent reqicres bc^h (undion^ durabiiily. Constantly 

Uianging foreign policy priorities ami If the 0^)arlment‘s overseas buildings 

are to thrive over time. The design, constru^ioR, and t^ier^cH) td C^O faafities must be flexible enough 
to meet both goals. 


Evaluate and Consider Life Cycle Costs 

Ufa Cycle Costs Analysis must be producedandv^led vary in Hi® desicpi process and verified by 
ttiB Value Engineering team and reviewed by fite (XBce of Co^ ManagertiettI This scrutiny of systems 
and maienats will help to ensure ths facAaes pro«de the lowest fong-term cost of ownership, consistent 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Sustainability must be a prominent factor in Ste eaiil^-stages of project (ievelapment, beginning v/ith the 
site selection and proarammino phases. Project-spedSc aerations need ht tnasrporsfe sustainable 
principles suilable io the site and local idim^ cohiHeois. fdodaSng ertergy and suslBlnability 
technologies and sfraie^'es can provide data lo si^pod decrskxHaaking thmts^iout the design process. 
As the entity charged with the long-term maintertanceendoperaSonr^the nadon's overseas inventory, 
OBO must tal<9 the full life cycle into account vdjenirMsSngtwtpa^ resounds. Strategies underway to 
irrrp/errjenf these goals incMe: 

■ Approach the Design Process Hc^bstically 

• Select Sustainability Design Criteria 

• Analyze Life Cycle Costs 

• Select Durable Materials 

• Set Benchmarks for Sustainability 

• Commlssiort Building Systems 

■ Train Staff ort Sustainable Operations and Maintenance 


http://designeKcellence.state.gov/siistainable___design 
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INTRODUCTION PLANNING CONSimJCtKDN «»BlAT!ONS & MAINTBM^Ce RECOGNIZING EXCELLENCE 


PfOjscl Management in 
Tesign 

A-ETeam Setoclion 
Design Process 
Design Product 
Integrating Security 
Sustainable Design 

npiifage 

Art in Embassies 


» Pteservaimn 8 Csdtigi^ HerHaae 


Preservation S Cultural Heritage 

OVERVIEW 

The Office ofRe^ctenti^ Design and OMval HeiiUS6 ^SOfCPS^DCH) oversees s st»,vardship 
program dedicated to the proper conservaeon and /nanuenance oT tfw Oepsrfme/if's culturally signiScar^t 
Ivstorical properties and assets These include the 2S properties currarVlyidentifiad in the Secreffl/yoA 
Slate's Register of Cullurelly SigniKcar^ Property, as weft as State Department-owned antiques, works of 
art. and other cultural heritage objeda mainlined ti missions throughout the world. 


Tbe Depertment owns and occujK'esanun^ofMswicproportiesthalarearchitectur^ly significant or 
unigusiy relevant to Uie history o( American cKpiomacy a the hical ailhirs. Recognizing Design 
Exceilenca in existing structures, the Secreufy of State's Register of CtdCiraUy Significant Property 
indudes selected architecturi^ly, a^aeoto^cally. or hlattiricafiy ^gnificant properties. The De|»rtmem‘s 
^ewardshlp of these fadilties dearly conveys ttte U,S. respect for loc^culturs and heritage. The Bureau 
of Overseas Buildings Operations (OBO) includes the preservation of these iconic buildings In Ks Design 
Excellence program, and seeks to desigrt new. contempMary facHifies at (he same level of architectural 
excellence that will last for decades, and even centuries. 


The continued use d historic faculties to conducltwenly4rs( century diplomacy brings inherertt 
chdienges. Simple growth, security needs, lechrxitogicai change, and urban development will at some 
point necessitate modification . The princi^s of Design Exceffence require that any modifications to these 
buildings are carried out. to the greatest extent possible. In sympathy with the property's original design 
intent. 


GOALS 

The Department seeks to My u8fte and maintain Us important historic properties, and— to the maximum 
extent possible— meke any required eUeralions In keeping with the original design intent. OBO works to 
provide its staff with the most relevartl pnservabon intormation and resources 


Preserve end Maintain Historic Structures 

The preservafion of Ihe Department's historic aisd ard^ecturdiy significani portfolio is a critical 
component of astablishing and maintaining a high standard of de^n. The Department stnves to maintairv 
end preserve these struaures to the highest level possible to ensure that they remain an active part of its 
portfolio of properties. 


Employ Preservation Standards in Atterattons 

The Department seeks to ensure that any required modifications to its sigruficant historic buildings are 
canted out in sympathy with the property's original design intent and at the same level of excellence. This 
mey Involve adaptive reuse rather than complete preservaUon or restoration, so that Ihe buildings can 
provide safe, funcfional spaces for their occi^unts. The Office of Residential Design and Cultural 
Heritage oversees the stewardship of the properties on trie Secretary's Register to ensure compliance 
with local and U.S. standards, and sensitivHy to their cultural significance. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

The use of Historic Structures Reports to document significant properties wiU provide an important record 
to aid in their preservatfon. OSO also seeks to strengthen Us preservation efforts through (tie eonSnued 
integration of preservation goiUsInto its projects, es well as mibaSvas to educate the Department, 
pardcularty Facility Managers and post management, on these issues. Stralegiss underway lo imptement 
these goals indude: 

■ Create Historic Structures Reports 

• Integrate Preservation and Oversight 

• Educate the Department In Preservation Standards, Methods, and Resources 

• Add to die Secretary's Register ofCufturaIfy Significant Properties 

• Pamier with the Fund to Conserve U.S. Diplomatic Treasures Abroad 


htip://designexce1!ence.state.gov/preservation_and_cuItural_1ieritage 
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Art in Embassies 

OVERVIEW 

Tne Office of Art in Embassies (OBOX)PS^IE} Is tosponsit^ (or the selection, commissiomfig. 
Bcqoisiticm. piacement and instaSation of tt^artwortamOteput^ areas of new office buMngsand 
dc^omatic repmsanialional residences. The OlSce maMama an extensive ptAUc-privale partnership for 
iosned and aajwred art with pnvale and piit^coPeeSons.fMiKla6ons. corporations, galleries, ar^dUving 
artists. 


Art humanizes and energizes diplomattc fadfides, and provides an adcttional means of communication, 
often across lii^uistic baniers. Art can demons&ate Ote rid) histoiy and cutti^al heritage of the United 
Slates, as wdi as the communal experiences ihdwe share witt) peoples of different countries, 
backgrounds, and fdlhs. 


Vtitorks of art in U.S. dipiomaiic and omsderfacailies serve ss platforms for continuing education and 
cultural outreach, and further the Bureau of Overseas Buildings Openriions (OBO) mission to assist in 
actkevlng theforeign policy objectives of the Urrited Slates Dyn»nlc. contenporary oottections and 
exhibitions showcase a bl«)d d cultum. parVeuiar themes of interest, rdssion goals, and styles of art. 
The artworks rndude sile-specMc workscomrrassioned by OBO and the Office of Art in Embassies, 
created by American and host courdry artists who coflaborate with post and participate in ongoing culturat 
exchanges. 


These permanent colledions complameni the varying architecture of the fadlities and emphasize the 
culture ties between the United States and the host governments. They rsinfarce the vision for the 
building, serve as a bridge with the host country's cullure, broaden employee appreciation ef diversity, 
and encourage discussions and expression of opinions. They evidence oiiural exchange, and help unite 
the diplomatic and host eonvnunities. Mutti-Krtgual pubileatiorts based on Ihese collections promote an 
4«predation of the aesthetic and culiural (radilimis in U.S. and host country audiences. 


GOALS 

The architectural designs of eliplomaSc tadimes should aceommodala and have synergy with permanent 
and temporary art placement The fadUdes shotJd showcese Ihe best American and local art. 


Integrate Art with Architectural and Cultural Corrtext 

The art displayed in a diplon^stic fadNty should comptemont the architecture. Selected or comrrsssioned 
works should represent Ihe best American art. along with work from local artists. In response to Ihe 
cutiurgj context of the country. Where possible, exterior installations should bring art irdo Ihe dplomrriic 
compoimd, enhancing the experience for visitors and staff. 


Make Art a Part of the Design Process 

The eeriy, active pretence of the Oftice of Art in Embassies in the iniUai design phase results in a 
sirortger and more integrated the art collection Working with Ihe selecled lead designer end Ihe Project 
Manager, Ute slaft should endeavor directly and coHaboratively to create a fidly integrated environment 
betweert the an and the arcftitecture 


IMPLEMENTATION 

A portion of each capital budget is reservedforpublic worta of art. The OlSce of Art in Embassies should 
work with the lead designer to coordnate the placement of art with btiifiAng elements and systems, and 
include a briefing on proposed art for Ihe DiiectOf's Concept Approval meetirtg for each major 
project Strategies underway to imf^ement these goals rnefixfo. 

• Participate in Director's Concept Af^roval Meetings 

• Approach Art Budget HoIisttcaKy 

• Ccurdinate Installation Areas 


hUp;//designexceIIence. state.gov/art_ni_embassies 
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'ro di<sh;m-;xcelli-:nck 


INTROOUCnON 


PLANNING DESIGN 


C»»£RATK)NS S MAiNTENANCe 


Cwvt^srtion Co»«*2. 


Hc.p't! > Cofgaiao? 


Excellence In Construction 

Management CoDstruclioD Contractor Selection 


RECOGNIZING EXCELLENCE 


OVERVIEW 

Ssleciing the best conslnicbon coniraciors is ess»A'at jbr OBO pr^ect excellence. OSQ involves much of 
the Bureau in the review end seleclion of ctaistmcSonconlraetors. The Office of Project Oavalopment and 
CoortfmaSon (OBO/PDCS/PDC) manages Ok lechnksd rev^ process and Tigris appropriate technical 
expertise hom Ccmsirvction Management (OBOfCFShKM). Oesign end endearing (OBOfPDCS/DEj, 
arrd other offices for an informed and coir^te ejection process. 


Excdlent construction is a functamenUI Design ExceSence. Consttut^n contractors that are 
under cor^trad vvith the Bureau dl Overseas Buildings OperaUorts ((^0) must be capable ot d^iven'ng 
projects that are well crafted, effidentty constructed, end pr^wrfy sequenced in order to complete the 
work on time and on budget. DiptomsicfacBWes are complex at every lev^ and the contractor must in 
command of every aspect. 


To achieve excepliond fadlities, 080 wants to retain construction contractors with verifiabis records of 
consistent success deNvering exceptional projects on lime aid within budget for other owners. The use of 
best value and improved methods of evaht^ng conlractors' past records of success will ensure the 
selection the design/build and con^rucdai terms and condtlons best suited to Implement 060's 
mission. OBO anticipates that the time and effort spent for success outreach, evaluation, and contactor 
selection will be recouped in the execution the project with successful, timely, and cost-effective 
constructiwi. 


GOALS 

The Oepaiimeni actively seeks to attract and retain the best constructor? coniraaors. OBO fs also 
interested in Best Practices in contrati methods end greater eoniractorinvolvement in its programs. 

Attract the Best Contractors 

The Department is working to expand the pool of contractors and reach out to esteblished firms to 
promote competition and ensure the best outcome for the U.S. government, in order to attract the best 
contractors to the program and to rel^n comparxes with outstanding performance records, OBO is: 

• Pro-actively communicating to the construction communKy lhal future DesigruBuild end 

ContirucUon Services contract awards wlH emphasize the Oepartmenf s increasing emphasis on 
quality design and construction; 

< Padlitating a project and program environment that proi^des the best contractors an oppodunlty to 
succeed, In both the shod (project) and long term (program): and 
> Expanding its "080 101" classes to Introduce new companies to doing work with the Bureau. 

Select Contractors Based on Value 

Recognizing that the lowest bidder may not always represent the best overall expenditure for the 
Department— and (or Amsiiean taxpayers—CSO seeks to select quality contractors based on the 
contractor that is able to prowde the best value lo the U.S. government. A best value source selection 
system includes the Guiding Principles in the evaluation process and allows OBO to hire the best 
quallfted and m<»t capaUe private sector coriiractors. 


Improve Use of Contractor Evaluations 

OBO seeks to select qutf iiy contradcxs thrmrgh c»pen competition and by comprehensive evatuations Of 
the candidates— thereby provirting a level playing field. The use of past performance evaluations to pre- 
qualify txdders and Aher efforts to ertharere the contractor evatuation process vnti enable OBO to select 
Hie mosl qualified contractor that brings the best vdue lo each pr^ect. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

OaO has increased efforts to pr&ride information fo nswconfracfo^ fo strengthen its evafoatons of 
bidcters. and to establish addllianal techncal avafoator? aiterm Slrsriegias underway to implemenf these 
goals include: 

• Expand Contractor Recruitment 

• Enhance Contractor Evaluation 

• Award Contracts Using "Best Value" 


hitp://designexcellence. state.gov/construction_contractor_selection 
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• Involve Contractors Eaiiy in Access 
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f-"— El 

RECOGNiaNG EXCELLENCE 


OVERVIEW 

Dviing the cwslnictm phase. Ote <wi-sif8 Pro/aSDefBCfor/s in dwge, aMthe Construction SKecutive ir, 
the Office o!Coisstnic^onM8nagem»i^((XO^^t/CM) becomes the head of the Washington team: ths 
Project Manager tfmm O804°DCSrPOC) wmams on bowd as part of the {earn, OBOA^SPM/CM 
overseas all but the smallest projscts tmderiaken by Ota Daparlimnt. CM provides both manaffenwnf and 
tecimical resources to the project, and is Ote primary intarfyceiOf the conduction contractor. 


Ttte construction of embasaes invt^es unt<^ and uncoi^vomising Mndards. Embassy design Is 
technically complex, and the ci»istrucl)on requres u^ue lo^stics In diverse and dtallsnging 
environments. The Bureau of Overseas BiikSngs C^abons (OBO) has the expertise to manage and 
oversee construction contracts alt over the ewid. Sharing On expertise eith the best construction 
companies is paramount to achieving Design Exc^ence. Ouaflty Is a Mqtaremani, not a goal. 


Many of OBO's projects are in politics^ unstable regions c^ the world. Projects can be complicated by 
security reqwrements, political issues, supf^y imUems. and a tack of experienced local construction 
personneri. Some of die ch^enges «icountered dsoughoul the conamction process can be anticipated , 
white others cannot. Resolving these issues in accordance with the design intern of the project requires 
dear communication among all of the team mentors 


GOALS 

Excellence is ultimately ciaated in the Md, noiju^on paper. Delivering high quality design is the 
rasponsbitity of the entire consfrurtran team, induding 090 staff and Ota construction confracfor hired to 
execute the projed. 

Ensure Quality 

Cransmanshlp in construction and the quality it reflects Is the ultimate reward of Design Excellence. 
Managlrig the buMng process to ensure quality requires exceflent quslily control on the pert of the 
construction conirsctor and ftixd eommunicalionwHh 080. Timely, consistent inspections and effective 
quitiity control systems ensure that standards are met and that problems we identified quickly, and 
resdved quickly and effectively by the contractor. ^O's on>sile construction management staff and its 
QuaHty Assurance program, ensure that the expectation of excalience required under the contract is 
communicated to contractor and achieved. 


Share Project Information with Kay Stakeholdera 

Project mant^ement should ensure throughout construction that information is available to the relevant 
parties at every step of the process. The support of a robust information technology Infrastructure will 
facilitate this communication. 

Foster Teamwork with Transparent Communication 

Teamwork is an essenhal component of a wafl-executed project. 060 must ensure that its Project 
Diredors communicate well wHh their counterparts In vyashington and with their government and ^vato 
sector partners In ^e field. 


Make Technical Expertise Available during All Phases of Consbuction 

The complexity of Embassy coislruclion requres technical and togisScat input from the owner. 060, as 
well as (he Bureau of Diplomatic Security, is a technical resource for essitf ng contractors on its unique 
technic^ requirements. Educating and (^ovtdng consistent techrvcal asKstance during construction is 
one of the found^ions of good cr^smanship. 


Complete the Design Intent 

A projecl's de^n is realized through constriKflon. M^aining the link to the deagn Lnlent and 
understanding Its nuances and priorities is essential end must be dearly expressed in the drawings and 
speoiications to mdie it acNevable durtr^ conslrucfon. During the construction phase. OBO Is the link to 
the design, and has the res|>onsbfltty to ensile thW the Mt range erf goals— site pfenning, landscape, 
archiiectural, engineering, sustwnsdl^, interiors. opwMons, end mainlenance— are clear in the contract 
and fsHhfuliy executed by the contractor durir^ Ctms^rcCon. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


hup://designexcellence. state.gov/excellence_m_construction_management 
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OBO is refining its processes lo enhan^ Ste resources av^^ile to cotUral construction of its unique 

and chaitenging projects. DBQ’sQu^ty Martagerwin serve as Ste paint (^contsdkt Washington to 
support Project Directors on quaSty assjrance Issues kf the ^l<t Theh^usetiols qualified, experienced 
architect on the site tean^ wiO help ensure the correct execukort of the approved design drectian The use 
of a standard checklist hr site visfts and access to lecMcal infimmdi mw// s/so improve 
OBO's quality assurance program Strate^s underway ta knpternerk these goals include: 

• Msnagc Quality Control Procedures 

• Ensure Architectural Quality 

• Oeltne RequirementsolProjectSupervisionand^alityControl 

• Improve Access to Technical and Jobsite information 


littp;//designexceIience.state.gov/exceIlence__in_constrUcti6ji_management 
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(U'JDK TO DESIGN KXCFIJJ-:N'CK 

INTRODUCTION PLANNING DESIGN CONSTRUCTIW EXCELLENCE 

' MS> ►•3C*Utv 

,', 5 , •’ !» R- . Enea-'leticshFaeili^QrefMicns 

Proisct and Program 

Evakiaiions f;xr.o!jeiice in Facility Operations 

OVERVIEW 


The Office of Facility Manageinent IWCVCFSM/FAC) maoagas the operati'cwis a/icl mainlenartce (OdM) 
of Sla/e Department feciUties at overseas posts. Fad^ Managers sfa^tsned overseas are funded by 
FAC. but report to and lake direcbon horn post managemertLOomesScally. FAC providas posts vath 
manageiial support, including slaKngrecommendatkjns for facKtyOSM. and technical resourtes, 
itKlucling a comfujleriied maintenarKe menagement sys^n FAC nodes wHh the OfliCT of Conshvetion 
Mar^ageman! (OBOfCFSKVChiO in the irartsibon andUitnoverof the New Embassy and Consulate 
Compounds from cortstruebon topostbrOityrndnlBnance as a profect achieves substantial completion. 
FAC also coordinates maintenance and Ue^ycle erSena with Ote OtSce of Design and Engineering 
(OBOfKiCS/OE) to ensure eppre^riate design standards. It coordinatBS with the Offics of Residential 
Design i Cullural Heritage ^08CVOPS(J?iX>y regarding historic b<£(tngs and cullural heritage 
items. The Oriioa Area Management ^)80K>PS/A^ acts as lidson w^h post persotwel on many 
matters, including /nainfenance and nspsir issues. 


To ensure the continuHy of excellence, the s^iprovsd design must be i^ned through to the O&M of the 
fadlily. Design and con^ruction represent ordy 4 percent ol the total Nfe-cycle cost of a new facility, while 
O&M costs repiesant the remaining 96 percent. Therefore, it is oKcitf that the design provide fuli 
consideration to the future O&M procedures and costs of the rww facility and not solely be focused on the 
construdlon adiv^ties and cost. Imprxiani components to consider ^ude the local dlmate and the 
availaUlity of resources and services to (vowde the necessary O&M support. 

Mew facilities should be economicai to operate and maintain, and ulibze equipment and materials that are 
durable, dependable, and suitable to the skin levet of the local mainienance staff. Renovations to exiting 
facilities must be in keeping with Oieir orit^nal design intent. O&M procedures reqiire the FaclNIy Manager 
to administer a workforce of locally employed staff (LES) Facility Maintenance personnel who are 
adequsitiy skiHed and trained, and have sufficient knowtedge to maintain each faatity's sensitive mission 
critical equipment and builc^ng systems. Equipment and building systems require speciaiizad facility 
management with a combination of preveniative maimenance tasks performed by lES Facility 
Mainienance persoinel and/or in conjunction with certified manufacturer service providers. Preventive 
and routine maintenance is scheduled through a Computerized Maintenarice Management System 
(CMMS). The LES Facility Maintenance personnel at all of the Department's facilities should benefit from 
clear O&M procedures and schedules, effective training, and easily accessible, specific Informslion about 
each post's building equipmeni and systems and their respective O&M requirements 

The Bureau of Overseas Buildings Operations (OBO) has fadlilies of varying age, configuration, and. 
construdion qualify in every climate and culture in the wortd. The complex technical requirements to 
pedorm effective facility O&M on a variety of material assemblies, equipment, and building systems often 
result In a broad array ol responsibiitties for the Facility Manager and LES Fedlhy Maintenance 
personnel. 060 often must depend on local vendors for maintenance and rep^r of equipment, some of 
which may noi be lyplcal for the area. Because of (he tegular turnover that occurs as Facility Managers 
rotate to different diplomatic nvs^ns. 060 constantly bdances the need for con^tenl maintenance 
routines at its faaiitles through CMMS wtUi sequence and scheduling of tasks that ere tailored to post. 

Antidpating and addressing future maintenance issues must be a part of the d osion process ter both new 
facilities and renovation projects. Designers must understand the unique conditions of the post for which 
they are designing, and propose solutions capable of being well-maintained and operated efticiently. The 
Office of Faci^ty Management's active parBc^tion in the design process can provide valuable 
information about a spedfic post and region. 


GOALS 

During the concept and de&gn development phases- regular and dear communication between designers 
and the Office of FadHly Management trill ensure that designs are easfy makitdnable m the local 
enviionmenl. Clear, specific dacumentotion of mamiertancarequiremenls and dedgn strategies facilitates 
O&M and can ensure that hiture chartges are in keeping twEf) the original approved ensign. 

Design in Concert with Maintenance Reguhements and Locai Resotmees and Builrfing Traditions 
The design team must understand the oxitekt of the aid the imp«t ttf efimate, culture, and 
logistics on O&M. Understanding focal constructiofl trafiUons and their ra^nse to the locd environment 
and culture can offer dues to develojkng enduring dest^. These designs must take into account 
availaMe resources at post— such as Ironed LES Facffity M^aiance personnel, locai/reglonal 
availaKiily of spare parts, and equipmeni sdeoions-^mJ the use trfeasfly mantained materials with 
resistance to local cliinate condtfiims. FacKy Manners can be tm excellent source of information 


hitp://designexcellence.state.gov/exce!lence__m_faciiity_operalions 
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regarding the locai and regiona! ecwton^ and Uta lo^sUcs (vovktng O&M sennces. Active invdvemenl 
oF facility managers In the design pn^cesstfowstheleantoavoMposat^mainlanence issues and 
develop effective design sc^utions fiom the outset. 

Convey Unique Design Solutions and Thefr M^ntehance P^uiiarfties to Posts 
It IS imperative that clear dccumentrtonof s^eaedeqiBpmentand^stewis indudsslbar required 
mainienaiK.e, as wSi as the necessary spea^zed LES Facsiity pwsonnel training 

requirements The effective communication of OSM procedures and sdwdid^ for uoiqoe materiais. 
equipment, and building systems, induding those of Nstcnc v^je. ensures (h^ design strategies are 
f'jifiiisd and faelored into future Sterrdioos lolhefacaity. ConsiSemdoeum«daiioo of materials and their 
C&M 'Aill help ensure the Iwig-ierm m^tenance ctf new and innovaiive materials in the design. 

Develop Common Understanding between Team and FadlRies Staff on 0&M Procedures 

Design teams need to underst^ the ran^^exitEes ^ Ute most standard O&M procedures at 
iniemaiionai posts. Design decisions shotM reflect those Ibc^&es. Fedtty M»iagers need access to the 
most current information and expertise to m^lan tolh ^iical end building specific design sofullons. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

The use of /nnovaSve imleiials end systems requires the carsistenl support and training ofLES Facility 
Maintenance personnel. Cleardocment^ontaStenecessaryOiMIdru&ties. eguipmeni, buHcSng 
systems, finishes, and hmi^ingsi^mjM be ea^ accessible and searchable. The early involvement of 
the Office olFadlity Manegameni in Ihe design process can improve standard design components and 
address sile-specilic concerns. Slrate^es underway (o myifemenf these goals Inchide: 

« Provide Searchable Maintenance Documentation 

• improve Training and Support for Post Facility Managers 

• Involve Facilities In the Design Process 

• Intprove Process for Repair and improvement Projects 


http;//designexcel!ence. State. gov/excenence_in_facility_di^rations 
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INTRODUCTION PLANNING 


CONSmiCIKM^ 


Excellence in Facility 
'parations 
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Project and Program Evaluations 


RECOGNiZiNG EXCELLENCE 


OVERVIEW 


Several organizations within 080 periOrm and nvs^pK^ and program ev^ualions The Office of 
Design and Engineering • Design CoonAnatot (OBO^VCS^JEAX) man^s the Xssso/is Learned" 
program, which gathers comments, ev^^ions. and $us995tfons ffxm a broad range of stakeholders, 
including the design, mmntefienoe. and occtg>ar» cortana^s. Vte office also works with other 
o/panizaft'oos toioco/porafe Items into crffeda. The <5Wce of Area Management (OBOJOPS/AM) 
performs Phi^-Occupancy Evaluations (PfXs) to otH^n dipbinats' feedback on ostv coosfna:fion 
projects. Findings from the POE are shared H<tn tfte lossons Leemed program. Tha Depar1mBr)t's Office 
of fnppecfor General makes fadlWes-related tecommeridaiions based on Hs inspections. 


As 8 leaning orgenizalton. ttte Bureau of Oueraeas Builiiings C^raGons <OBO) must be able to Identify 
problems end guiddy implemertt sciutiMte or new pdicies (o address them. Both the lessons Learned' 
and Ute Post-Occupancy Evaluation fP(^ prc^ms prosnde cnttcal MormaGon about OBO's processes 
and product. These two efforts need to wwkirttarKtem.'ntainformtfidn they cover toudtes every 
business tine wHhin OBO. and the cwnmittee overseeirtg them should refled ttid. 


GOALS 

Planning, deigning, consfrucfing. and operabngexcepbonalfaahtiesregiMres the regular evahialion of 
proofs and programs to assess successes and failures. The incorporaSon of the information gathered in 
evalualing past performance is cn/o'ai to procAiCtng better dedgns. better caisbudion, and highar eiuality 
environments on future projects. 


Oevelr^ and Improve Feedback Systems 

TTte timely incorporation into (^O design standards of project feedback from recently compteled work 
and ideniiflcation d best practices wll ensure Ihd 080 faciRiies benefll from past experience and are 
tsiored to (he needs of end users. Such improvemenls come from systemic prpject-spedRc reviews as 
well as program-wide analyses, and the careful evaluation and incorporation of relevar^t changes into both 
standards and best practices. 


Prepare Timely Project EvaluaUons 

The perfomance of 080 offices and third-party cortlradors will be evaiuded against published Design 
Excellence ^nciples throughout Ihe course of a project and after its completion. The use of multiple 
feedoack systems. Involving project teams and end users, provides ongoing irfformalion for each project 
and inco^rates results Into future projects. Evaluations of completed pr^ects should be objective and 
include a constructive critigue that identifies area for improvement that can be carried forward for future 
aetivilies. 


Evaluate OBO's Programs 


090 will perfomt regularly scheduled program performance reviews of its offices and programs to ensure 
that ineir O(^anlzation, InlerH, scope, and execution ahgn with Ih 
Excellence. 


liKorporate Lessons Learned and Improve Standards As Earfy As Possible 
080 regularly updates projed standards based on feedback from the evduation of completed and 
ongoing projects, as well as indu^ry-wde innovation aiHf develofxnents Improvements can also be made 
to ongoing projects, to the extent tfi^ tNs can be done without detriment to budget or schedules. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Existing OfiO evaluation practices, such as the Lessons Leemed. Value Engineering, and POEs. can be 
used to impletmrM and sustain Design Exceffence. The krcorpi^oni^ewzMng industry standerds and 
technical innovations into OBO's work can be achieved regtdar comrmtvcelion with the Industry 

on an organizational and staff level. Strategies underway ttrin^dement these goals mdude: 

• Restructure the “Lessons Learned'' and Post-Occupancy Evaluation Programs 

• Incorporate Evolving Industry Standards and Technical Innovations 

• Evaluate the Effectiveness of flie Delivery Method 


hltpiZ/designexcellence. state.gov/project_and_program_evaliiatioiis 
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GUIOKTO DESIGN IvXCl-lU.ENCE 

INTRODUCTION PLANNING DESIGN CONSTRUCTTON 0PERATtC»4S & MAINTENANCE 


NCf-rie t T?— ■ fiecog-jano Oesigs E^c^lwica 

Recognizing Design Excellence 
OVERVIEW 

Celebrating the wc^ we do is impcHlant. The recogn^M ct exc^lence in the portfolio of work of the 
Bureau of Overseas Buildings Operations (OBO) dsaty convnunicates the Sate Department's startdard 
of excetlencs, and sets expectatkmsforMivewoili. 060*5 wttk supports not ordy the daily operations of 
the Departn^nt of Stale, ensurirrg that U.S. government shtff overseas are safe and productive, but 
supports the U.S. go'/emmenrscuit;a^oulreadiffiin»iy ways. O^ifomalicfacities that are designed 
and construded lo the highest standard at eKcettence promote the v^ue of American architecture, 
desigrr, and en^neerirtg. They emphasize Americwt values erf openness, transparency in government, 
and respect for the environment— often in cmtnhies where these values se not the norm. These facilities 
can also i^y a meaningful role in the ffe erf a city, ^st as Ws^ington DC benefits from the extensive 
number of foreign missions loceted wttrfn its environs. 



Page 1 of J 



OBO vrill continue to recognize exceH^tce in a number of ways as the progr»n develops and is 
implemenled. Coniinued cooperation vethUte private sedorwM encourage tww partnerships. Through 
both thewniten word and cEgita! rn^a. C^(>^ demonstcMe the value of the investnw'rrf in diplomatic 
facilities to Ihe American taxpayer and the U.S. Congress. Awards are wrother way of setting a high bar 
and encouraging teams to produce bMer work. OBO's awards program will acknowledge work 
commissioned by the Bureau that exemplifies design excellence across a broad range of disciplines. Ail 
stakeholders— the dirfomatic cornnurrity. 060 corrfraciors. OBO planning and profed teams. ar>d 
American taxpayers — n^l be able lo take great pride ai work that is recognized and rewarded by an 
independent panel of experts. 


GOALS 

OSO ei'ms fo commntcata fne accompft'shmertfs of its Design Exce/enco program to multi^e sutfences 
so that industry professiv^als, govemmerjf offioa/s and tha public will batter understand tha necessity for, 
end success of. cftptomafi'c facilities otguaSty. 


Continue Active Partnerships with the Private Sector 

OBO’s private sector partners arecrucitf tothe success of its mission, and lo the implerrrentallon erf the 
design excellence program. OBO isvrorUng with professional organizations to broaden awareness of the 
program within the Industry, encouraging firms that share a commitment to excellence to apply as protect 
opportunities become available. 


Celebrate the Program through Outreach 

The devtfopment of monographs, videos, and other documentation of facilities that meet OBO's standard 
of excellence will emphasize the importanca of these faofities In the conduct and promotion of U.S. 
foreign pUlcy. 


Recognition and Awarorteas 

The award program vtf)ll putxicly promote Design ExceNence and the successful adherence to its high 
standards by all parties commissionedby OBO toworkonits overseas fadtities. whether in new 
construclion, major rehabilitation, or smaller projects. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

OBO ynll work with and through Ihe private sector to pubbdze the design excodence im’dativs, seek 
additional partners, and receive mpof from the mdusiry. 080 wiB rsco^ze the success of the program 
across a wide range of disciplines through miM-metSa pubkcalions housed on superior projects and the 
establishment of an awards program. Strategies underway to impiemenf Ihese goafs inefude: 

• Expand interaction with die Private Sector 

• Utilize Multi-Media Outlets to Recognize and Promote Excellence 

• Recognize and Reward Exc^lence Internally 


ittp;//designexcellence, state.gov/recognizjng_design_excellence 
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Hearing of the House Oversight and Government Reform Committee 
Subject: "Examining New Embassy Construction: Are New 
Administration Policies Putting Americans Overseas in Danger?" 
Chaired by: Representative Darrell Issa (R-CA) 

July 10, 2014 
Lydia Muniz 

Take Back 1 


REP. MICA: Well, I just want to know the general procedure. Mr. Issa and I visited post 
Benghazi some of the different diplomatic posts. We saw some simple common sense 
things that needed to be done, improvements in video capability, improvements in a 
whole host of areas. Are you aware that those improvements that have been identified by 
the different groups and Congress have been made so that our personnel are not at risk? 
Final question. 

MS. MUNIZ: If you're talking about improvements in Benghazi, we know - 

REP. MICA: Security improvements in our diplomatic posts. There have been a host of 
groups investigating, reporting and they've said that certain things need to be done. 1 
cited one as video capability. There are many others but maybe we don't want to discuss 
in an open forum. But can you tell the committee from your position have those 
improvements been made and addressed? 

MS. MUNIZ: So let me respond on two fronts. As the committee knows - 

REP. CONNOLLY: Excuse me. Could you please speak into your microphone? Pull it up 
to you. Thank you. 

MS. MUNIZ: Sorry. As the committee knows, the secretary in the wake of Benghazi 
appointed an accountability review board. That review board made 29 recommendations. 
The department accepted all of those recommendations and has been aggressively 
implementing those recommendations. They've also reported to Congress on the 
implementation. OBO is involved in — or participating in - 

REP. CHAFFETZ: Can I — can I interrupt you right there because part of that 
accountability review process was the development of this report by Mr. Green and you 
had secretary — Undersecretary Kennedy go on CBS News and say they don't accept it. 

So how do you represent that the State Department has accepted all those 
recommendations when the work of Mr. Green was not accepted? 

REP. MICA: And also, Mr. Chairman, if they could for the record — and I think all the 
members would want it - but can you also give us for the record was has been 
implemented, if some of those recommendations have to remain not public, that's fine. 

But give them to the committee. So can you answer the two questions? 
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MS. MUNIZ: 1 could certainly take that back to the department and we could reply to 
that request. 

Response (August 2014) ; 

Following the September 11, 2012, attack on U.S. government facilities in Benghazi, 
Libya, the independent Benghazi Accountability Review Board (ARB) on December 19, 
2012, issued 29 recommendations (24 of which were unclassified) to the Department of 
State. The Department accepted each of the ARB’s recommendations and immediately 
began implementation work. 

Effective implementation has required fundamentally reforming the organization in 
critical ways - work which is already well underway - as well as sustained support from 
the Congress. While risk can never be completely eliminated from our diplomatic and 
development duties, we must always work to minimize it. At this time, 1 8 of the 29 
recommendations have been implemented, while 1 1 more are in progress. See attached 
Fact Sheet for the status of the 24 unclassified ARB recommendations. 

Pursuant to Benghazi ARB Recommendation 2, the Department convened a panel of 
experts, headed by Mr. Grant Green. This panel was referred to as the “DS Organization 
and Management Panel.” Recommendation 2 stated “The Board recommends that the 
Department re-examine DS organization and management, with a particular emphasis on 
span of control for security policy planning for all overseas U.S. diplomatic facilities.” 
The six-person Organization and Management panel was composed of a range of 
professionals across multiple disciplines; the panel thoroughly reviewed the Bureau of 
Diplomatic Security (DS) organization and management structure. The panel concluded 
its work on May 3, 2013, making 35 recommendations to improve DS operations and its 
management structure. The Department accepted 30 of these recommendations and 
twenty-seven of 30 recommendations are closed. Three are still underway, but are 
expected to be complete by the end of CY 2014. See attached Fact Sheet. 

On the CBS News segment on the Department’s Embassy Construction program. Under 
Secretary Kennedy stated that he did not agree with the panel’s findings on new embassy 
construction [Recommendation 16], where the panel recommended that the Department 
undertake a review of the security implications in the new Overseas Buildings Operations 
design approach. Under Secretary Kennedy stated that the Department has taken steps to 
build safe buildings at a good price to the taxpayer. 

The State Department is deeply committed to the safety and security of our personnel 
serving overseas; security considerations are first and foremost in our operations. Every, 
new design and construction project that the Bureau of Overseas Buildings Operations 
undertakes meets the security and life safety standards required by law and by the 
Overseas Security Policy Board (an interagency group of security professionals from the 
foreign affairs and intelligence communities who develop, coordinate, and promote 
uniform policies, standards, and agreements on security operations outside the United 
States). The Department is committed to ensuring that our building program does not 
compromise the speed at which we deliver secure facilities. 
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Hearing of the House Oversight and Government Reform Committee 
Subject: "Examining New Embassy Construction: Are New 
Administration Policies Putting Americans Overseas in Danger?" 
Chaired by: Representative Darrell Issa (R-CA) 


July 10, 2014 
Lydia Muniz 

Take Back 2 


REP. CHAFFETZ: Mr. Green spearheads this effort, puts together this report, which was 
an offshoot, and started because of the Accountability Review Board. Ms. Muniz, has the 
State Department accepted this? Has this been approved? Is it - is there anything (under 
?) your mind that has been - did they disagree with it? 

MS. MUNIZ: As Mr. Green pointed out, the DS management review board really looked 
at DS's organization. So I don't know the status of the response or the implementation of 
those recommendations. I could take that back to my colleague — 

Response (August 20141 : 

Following the September 1 1, 2012 attack on U.S. government facilities in Benghazi, 
Libya, the independent Benghazi Accountability Review Board (ARB) on December 19, 
2012, issued 29 recommendations to the Department of State. 

Benghazi ARB Recommendation 2 stated “The Board recommends that the Department 
re-examine DS organization and management, with a particular emphasis on span of 
control for security policy planning for all overseas U.S. diplomatic facilities.” The 
Department established the six-person Organization and Management panel, composed of 
a range of professionals across multiple disciplines, to thoroughly review the Bureau of 
Diplomatic Security (DS) organization and management structure. The panel concluded 
its work on May 3, 2013, making 35 recommendations to improve DS operations and its 
management structure. The Department accepted 30 of these recommendations and 
twenty-seven are closed. Three are still underway, but are expected to be complete by 
the end of CY 2014. See attached Fact Sheet. 
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Questions from Representative Jason Chaffetz (#3) 
Committee on Oversight and Government Reform 


July 10, 2014 
Lydia Muniz 

REP. CHAFFETZ: Let's go to Port Moresby for a second. Because I had a chance 
to go visit there in February. When was that originally slated to be completed? 

MS. MUNIZ: In 2014. 

REP. CHAFFETZ: May of 2014, correct? 

MS. MUNIZ: Yup. 

REP. CHAFFETZ: And now when is it slated to be completed? 

MS. MUNIZ: In early 2018. 

REP. CHAFFETZ: So they're having to stay in the same facility. It's exceptionally 
dangerous, correct? 

MS. MUNIZ: The reason Port Moresby is on the vulnerability list and getting a new 
embassy is because it's dangerous. 

REP. CHAFFETZ: When did you get the final determination that the Marines were 
going to be located at Port Moresby? 

MS. MUNIZ: The embassy that is being built in Port Moresby was based on 
numbers that were provided in 2008. As the committee members know, the numbers 
and the program for embassies is not set by OBO. It's set by the policy - 

REP. CHAFFETZ: I'm asking you when did you get notification that Marines 
would be located at Port Moresby. 

MS. MUNIZ: We awarded a contract in 2011. Two years into the construction of 
that project, we were notified that Marines would be going to Port Moresby and 
that a staff of 41 had increased by 31. Including the Marines, that's a doubling of 
the size of the embassy. 

There was no way to continue with the project in a way that allowed us to deploy 
our resources intelligently, that would have allowed Diplomatic Security to certify 
the building and to co-locate all of the staff. We made the modifications that were 
necessary, based on real changes that reflected American priorities in Port Moresby 
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REP. CHAFFETZ: I'm going to try again. Wken did you get the official 
notifications that you were getting Marines? 

MS. MUNIZ: 2013. 

REP. CHAFFETZ: Can you provide that to this body? 

MS. MUNIZ: Yes. 

REP. CHAFFETZ: And when will I get that? 

MS. MUNIZ: The department is part of that answer, so we will provide that as 
quickly as possible. 

REP. CHAFFETZ: This is the challenge, Chairman. 

If it's so dangerous and they need Marines, why aren't they there now? 

MS. .MliNTZ: The deployment of Marines is nut something whieh is within OBO's 
pun iew. So I would refer to we could to you on that. 

Answer: 

Port Moresby and 34 other posts were identified for an MSG detachment activation. At 
the time, Port Moresby’s threat rating for terrorism and political violence were medium. 
DS began discussions with OBO on the plan to activate a Port Moresby detachment in 
early January 2013. 

As part of this discussion, DS and USMC agreed that before any detachment could be 
activated, the mission would need to be able to provide the detachment with safe housing, 
a functional Post 1, and enough space inside the mission so that the detachment could set 
up and conduct operations. It was agreed that the identified 35 posts would be activated 
as soon as they could meet this criteria, and a timetable would be developed based on the 
projected dates posts could meet the requirements. 

In February 2013, DS and OBO began assessing the posts to determine how quickly each 
facility could meet the minimum requirements established by DS and USMC. It was 
determined that Port Moresby did not have enough available space inside the Chancery to 
support MSG Operations nor could Post identify appropriate housing for the MSGs in the 
vicinity of the Embassy. Based on this assessment, DS determined to activate Port 
Moresby in conjunction with the completion of an NEC that would include an MSGR on 
the NEC compound. 
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Hearing of the House Oversight and Government Reform Committee 
Subject: "Examining New Embassy Construction: Are New 
Administration Policies Putting Americans Overseas in Danger?" 
Chaired by: Representative Darrell Issa (R-CA) 


July 10, 2014 
Lydia Muniz 

Take Back 4 


Rep. Walberg: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you to the panel for being here. 
And, you know. I'd just open my statement having had the privilege to travel to a number 
of embassies and consulates in regions of great insecurity. 

My impression of our public servants that are in those positions was enhanced, 
increased, almost disbelief that someone would take those positionings. So we do want to 
make sure that they're cared for appropriately, want to make sure the taxpayers are 
cared for appropriately as well. And / would add my comments to those already 
requesting that you please convey to people who can get us documents that we've been 
requesting. It's so important. 

When I've been listening to questioning already and find disagreements on numbers, on 
size figures and things like that simply because we don't have the information and we 
can't do the work. I don't expect any hard drive to break down. I hope not, before we get 
that information. But we really need that. 

In your testimonies, Ms. Muniz and Mr. Jones, you talk about the development of design 
excellence. You talk how working with them was a very participatory process within the 
State Department. Can you describe how the Bureau of Diplomatic Security participated 
in development of divine excellence — we know that works, but design excellence? Your 
microphone, please. 

Ms. Muniz: I'm sorry. The foundation of- 

Rep. Chaff etz: If you can move that microphone up closer, thank you. 

Ms. Muniz: I'm sorry. The foundation of the excellence initiative, sort of our base going 
in statement was we are not changing the security standards, period. I have been in 
discussions with my colleagues in diplomatic security at the highest levels and at the 
working level and have made that assurance. I think that that is what is most important 
to them and they have every reason to insist that that still be the case. 

Rep. Walberg; Did they clear - 


Ms. Muniz: Yes. 
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Rep. Walberg: — on design excellence? 

Ms. Muniz: They cleared on our process, yes, and they support the process. 

Rep. Walberg: Who cleared? 

Ms. Muniz: I would have to get back to you on the clearances. But again, how we put 
those buildings together is in the responsibilities of the Bureau of Overseas Buildings 
Operations to the degree that we continue to build facilities that meet all of diplomatic 
security's concerns, that's what they need to sign off. In addition to understanding that we 
not add cost or add time to schedules in a way that would also jeopardize security. And 
we have committed to not doing that. 

Response (September 2014) : The Bureau of Overseas Buildings Operations (OBO) has 
continued to work with the Bureau of Diplomatic Security (DS) throughout the 
development of the Excellence initiative, maintaining many of the routine interactions 
from the era of Standard Embassy Design. DS establishes the security standards and 
issues waivers and exceptions. DS is a key team member and participates in the site 
selection process, ensuring that any site the Department seeks to purchase meets all 
required security standards. Many different offices in DS participate in all stages of 
design, including the review of the designs of each project. For all projects that require 
it, DS certifies to Congress that the design and construction meets all security 
standards. Additionally, at the end of the construction process, DS accredits the facility 
as having met all requirements. DS has worked closely with OBO to develop new 
security standards and works with OBO on additional security measures beyond those 
prescribed by the Overseas Security Policy Board (OSPB). OBO and DS officials 
convene a weekly Risk Management meeting, where discussions have included 
Excellence issues. 

In addition to their work on security standards and individual projects, DS participated in 
several of the working groups that developed OBO’s “Guiding Principles of Excellence 
in Diplomatic Facilities” in 2010-11. In 2013, DS reviewed OBO’s draft Guide to 
Excellence in Diplomatic Facilities, outlining the goals and processes involved in 
carrying out our mission of delivering safe, secure, functional facilities under the 
Excellence initiative. OBO sent a copy of the draft Guide to DS for their review on 
August 16, 2013. DS Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary Gregory Starr (at the time, the 
acting Assistant Secretary) cleared the document with some minor edits on September 
6. OBO continues to work with DS as we refine and implement the Excellence initiative 
to ensure that our projects meet all of the required security standards. 

Take Back S 

Rep. Chaff etz: And I appreciate that. I see that as a potential threat. They have I 
believe it's a 20 percent VAT, which could obviously be a huge and major issue and 
something we would appreciate if you'd keep us apprised of 

/ had an opportunity to visit Dubai which was one of the last standard embassy designs. 
What do you find wrong with the facility in Dubai? 
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Ms. Muniz: 1 don 't know that particular facility so I wouldn 't be able to address it. But I 
would like to say that there are many standard embassy designs that 1 think work well for 
their missions. I think there are some that could work better, and I think this initiative is 
about improving on something that was good and that did a lot of good. 

So I could look at Dubai more closely and get back to you with comments, but 1 don 't 
have any particular not knowing it in great detail. 

Response (September 2014^ : The new Consulate is located in the Consular District by 
the Dubai Creek in Bur Dubai and was completed in 201 1 . 

While the examples that follow are specific to Dubai, they are indicative of functional 
issues that were found throughout numerous Post-Occupancy Evaluations (POE) 
conducted by OBO. OBO has conducted roughly 30 POEs on Standard Embassy Design- 
based compounds since 2010. 

In Dubai, the lack of flexibility within the prescribed building footprints dictated by the 
Standard Embassy Design resulted in a plan that does not allow space for the addition of 
new buildings within the allowed security setbacks. 

Additionally, the Standard Embassy Design and the Design/Build delivery method did 
not provide adequate focus on post-specific conditions; this resulted in investment in 
elements that did not fit the programmatic needs of the post, while other functionally 
necessary elements were not included. Had we looked more closely, we would have 
provided space on the compound for expansion and altered the Standard Embassy Design 
to better address local conditions such as climate. 

Take Back 6 


Rep. Chaffetz: Thank the gentlewoman. 

I’ll now recognize myself. But 1 want to ask unanimous consent to enter into the record; 
it's called "The Guide to Design Excellence. " 

It includes a message from you, Ms. Muniz. 

Question — without hearing any objections, so ordered. We'll enter it into the record. 
Who at the State Department has approved this? 

Ms. Muniz: The director of OBO approved that document before I was director. It was 
Adam Namm. But I also want to make clear that this is a document that was widely 
briefed within the department with our colleagues in diplomatic security, was briefed on 
the Hill, was briefed publicly and was provided widely. So while it's within OBO's 
authority to innovate and to develop programs that help us build the best buildings that 
we can that are cost-effective, that are efficient - 
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Rep. Chaff etz: OK, OK, I got it. 

Ms. Muniz: — that is the - 

Rep. Chaffetz: I know. And the question that we have is long term is diplomatic 
security'.') feeling about that. We 'll come back to that. 

In response to CBS News, State Department put out this statement, "There has been no 
evidence that excellence projects take longer to build. In fact, under the excellence 
initiative from the fiscal year award to occupancy, facilities will be delivered on the 
same, if not shorter schedule. " 

In a separate part, again in response to CBS News, it says, "All facilities will be delivered 
on the same, if not shorter schedules. There is no evidence to the contrary. ” 

Help me understand then why this unclassified document — help me understand what's 
going on in Maputo. 

In Maputo, it started as a standard embas.sy design with an estimated development of 39 
months, and yet now it says that on March 28th of 2014 they were changing to design 
excellence and that it was going to take 46 months. 

Ms. Muniz; I don’t have the document that you have. I’d like to be able to respond to 
that, but I need to be able to go hack and look at detailed budgets and schedules. 

Rep. Chaffetz: But this is something, this is the frustration. We request this type of 
document formally, you play hide-and-seek, you don't provide it to us, you make all these 
representations that everything is ahead of schedule, in fact it's probably going to be 
shorter is what you say, you tell that to the world, you put that out to the world, you give 
that to CBS News, you let everybody know that, oh, no, no, no, nothing is behind 
schedule, and yet I go find this document. 

Why is that? 

Ms. Muniz: As I said, I’d like to look at the case and look at the document you're 
holding to be able to speak knowledgeably about that particular - 

Rep. Chaffetz: Do you dispute what I'm saying? 

Ms. Muniz: Tm not sure what you’re saying. 

Rep. Chaffetz: Tm saying that in Maputo you went from a 39- month project to a 46- 
month project. And if you're in Africa and don't have the proper security, you're going to 
feel the effects of that. 
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Ms. Muniz: Again, I'll have to go back and look at the details of that project. What I 
talk about - 

Response (September 2014) : 

The Maputo New Embassy Compound (NEC) scope of work consists of a New Office 
Building, Marine Security Guard Quarters, support annex (including workshops), utility 
building, compound access controls, and perimeter physical security elements. The 
referenced estimated time periods for the Maputo project were from an early point in the 
development of the project and do not relate to the excellence initiative. 

The Maputo project has consistently had a 33-month estimated construction duration. 
Early in the planning, OBO was considering a Design/Build contract for Maputo and had 
estimated a total of 39 months for the project, which included 6 months for design and 33 
for construction. At one point in the project development, the team was concerned that 
site conditions would require extra site work, which could have added months to the 
schedule; this was the genesis of the referenced 46-month working estimate. OBO’s 
current estimate for construction duration remains 33 months and OBO plans to pursue a 
construction contract based on that schedule. However, it is possible that, during the bid 
process, which includes a site visit by interested contractors, potential bidders could 
identify unforeseen requirements. 

OBO continually evaluates construction projects to minimize duration without 
compromising safety, security, and quality. Accordingly, as the Maputo NEC design 
documents near final development, the project sequencing and duration will be re- 
evaluated in an effort to determine the most efficient and expedient delivery'. 

Additional Response (September 2014) : 

During the hearing, the committee displayed a graphic of Embassy projects in 
Ouagadougou and Maputo, noting that the total cost of Maputo, which is planned for 
construction award in 2014, was greater than that of Ouagadougou, which was awarded 
in 2007. A direct comparison of these two projects fails to account for their relative size; 
the Ouagadougou facility contains 1 10 desks, while Maputo is a 414-desk project. 

In order to appropriately compare these projects, the costs should be compared in 
constant dollars to account for inflation and the increased cost of construction 
materials. In constant dollars, the Ouagadougou project is significantly more than 
Maputo, costing approximately $1,149,000 pet desk and $12,688 per square meter, while 
Maputo is budgeted at $686,000 per desk and $9,233 per square meter. The per-desk cost 
of Ouagadougou is roughly equivalent to that of the London project. Further, the result 
holds even if we compare the two in absolute dollars. Ouagadougou cost approximately 
$881,000 per desk and $9,724 per square meter in 2007, or $195,000 per desk and $491 
per square meter less expensive than Maputo. 
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